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A nonviolent revolution is not a pro- 
gramme of ‘seizure of power’. It is 
a programme of transformation of 
relationships... |§=— Mahatma Gandhi 


This book traces the intellectual origins 
of Gandhi’s novel concept and tells 
the story of those who, after his death, 
continued working to build the 
Sarvodaya society, concerned with ‘the 
welfare of all’. The experience of the 
Sarvodaya movement’s first 21 years 
under the guidance of Vinoba Bhave, 
the initiator of the campaigns for 
voluntary land-gifts in the form of 
Bhoodan and Gramdan, is briefly 
retold. But the main emphasis is on 
the years from 1969 until Vinoba’s 
death in November 1982. The author 
shows how problems encountered in 
implementing Gramdan, in conjunction 
with critical developments in India’s 
political system, prompted Jayaprakash 
Narayan (‘JP’) to revise Vinoba’s 
strategy. Expressed in JP’s call for 
‘Total Revolution’, the revised strategy 
split the Sarvodaya movement and even- 
tually resulted in Mrs Gandhi’s imposi- 
tion of Emergency rule in June 1975. 
The Sarvodaya movement’s response 
to the Emergency, its experience during 
the years of the Janata Government 
(1977-80), and the subsequent attempt 
to recover its revolutionary momentum 
are themes of later chapters. The author 
concludes the story by presenting his 
own reflections on the movement’s 
strategy. 

Written by a sympathetic British scholar 
and based partly on interviews with 
Sarvodaya activists, the book provides 
the first detailed account of the 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nonviolent Revolution: 
Origins of the Concept 


Noten revolution” is a relatively novel and, at first glance, 
paradoxical concept. In classifying principled nonviolence, 
Gene Sharp describes it as ‘‘the most recent type’, dating from 
about 1945, and as “‘still very much a direction of developing 
thought and action rather than a fixed ideology and program.’ As 
the term itself suggests, it is an ideological hybrid, the product of 
two hitherto distinct, though not unrelated, traditions of thought. 
The first of these traditions is ‘“‘pacifism’’, the defining feature of 
which is the rejection, on principle and as a guiding rule of indivi- 
dual conduct, of violence, especially but not only the institution- 
alised violence manifested in war. The “‘peace testimony” of the 
Quakers made in 1661 typifies the pacifist stance: ‘‘All bloody 
principles and practices we (as to our own particular) do utterly 
deny, with all outward wars and strife and fightings with outward 
weapons, for any end or under any pretext whatsoever... .’’* The 
defining feature of the second tradition, which we may label “‘social 
revolutionism’’, is the belief that the major problems of the existing 
society are deep-seated or structural in origin and, therefore, can 
be solved only by basic or revolutionary changes in the structure of 
society. So defined, ‘‘social revolutionism’’ leaves open what struc- 
tural changes are required and whether such changescan beeffected 
peacefully, without the use of ‘‘illegitimate’’ violence. But, histori- 
cally, this tradition has been socialist in the broad sense of that 
term, i.e., the major problems have been seen as originating in the 
capitalist organization of the economy which must therefore be 
replaced by a socialist one. With regard to the second open question, 
while ‘‘social revolutionism’’ implies that the required structural 
changes can be effected quite rapidly, it is compatible with the 
belief that they may be effected peacefully. The first generation of 
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British socialists—the followers of Robert Owen—thought so; their 
strategy involved voluntary action by the people themselves to set 
up ‘‘villages of cooperation’’—small-scale, basically self-sufficient 
communist communities, loosely linked together for purposes of 
mutual aid and the exchange of surpluses. Even Marx, in his later 
years, believed that in certain countries, ‘ike America and England 
(and, if I knew your institutions better, I would add Holland) the 
workers can achieve their aims by peaceful means.’’* But, again 
historically, ‘‘social revolutionism’’ has been associated with the 
belief, also expressed by Marx on the same occasion, that ‘‘force 
must be the lever of our revolutions.”’ It is, of course, the common 
association between ‘revolution’ and ‘force’ which accounts for the 
apparently paradoxical character of the concept of ‘‘nonviolent 
revolution’’: a 

Only certain elements within the two traditions distinguished 
above have converged to produce ‘“‘nonviolent revolution” as the 
central concept of their developing ideology. From the pacifist side, 

these elements are those whose pacifism can be classified, in Sharp’s 
typology, as either ‘‘active reconciliation’’, ‘‘moral resistance’ or 
‘“‘satyagraha”’ (or a mix of these three). The “‘active reconciliation”’ 
pacifists, exemplified by Tolstoy and many Quakers, emphasize the 
use of goodwill in achieving change, seek to avoid using coercion, 
even nonviolent coercion, and stress the worth of every individual 
and his or her capacity to change and live in harmony with others. 
The ‘‘moral resistance’’ pacifists (unlike those of the ‘‘nonresistance”’ 
type) emphasize that evil should be resisted, but only by moral and 
nonviolent means. They stress the responsibility of every individual 
both to refuse personally to participate in evil and also to do some- 
thing active to combat evil. William Lloyd Garrison, a leader of 
the movement to abolish slavery in the USA, exemplified this type. 
‘Satyagraha’ pacifists are those who have adopted Mahatma 
Gandhi’s approach in which nonviolence is both a technique of 
social action and a principled way of life. As we shall see, pacifists 
of this type have contributed most to the development of the 
concept of nonviolent revolution. 

From the social revolutionist side, the elements that have been 
attracted to the concept may be described as ‘‘libertarian socialists’. 
Libertarian socialism constitutes one of the three broad schools’'of 
socialist thought, distinguishable by their attitude towards the state. 
The other two schools, Marxian communism and democratic 
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socialism (or social democracy), assign to the state a central role in 
‘their strategy for achieving socialism. The Marxists, holding the 
view that the state is the instrument of the ruling class, insist that 
the proletariat, through its own political party, must capture state 
power, by forceful means if necessary, establish a proletarian state, 
‘and then use it to carry out socialist measures which will lead to the 
abolition of social classes and, consequently, ‘‘the withering away of 
the state’’. The democratic socialists, holding the view that the state, 
actually or at least potentially, is the instrument of the people as a 
whole, argue that socialists should win political power by consti- 
tutional means and then, having done so, proceed step by step to 
replace capitalism by socialism. In both schools, control and the use 
of state power is seen as an indispensable condition for the achieve- 
ment of socialism. The libertarian socialists, in contrast, believe 
that socialism can be achieved largely (in the view of some) or 
wholly (in the view of others) without the use of state power. 
Instead, reliance is placed (again largely or wholly) on direct 
voluntary action by the people themselves, which may be either 
violent or nonviolent—action such as forming cooperatives which 
will eventually replace capitalist organisations or building labour 
unions which, at an appropriate time, will seize control of the 
means of production owned by the capitalists. The thrust of liber- 
tarian socialism is thus either non-statist or anti-statist. ““Anarchism”’ 
is the descriptive label of those whose thrust is consciously anti- 
statist, and, historically, anarchism in its several socialist variants 
—there is also a capitalist variant—has been at the centre of 
libertarian socialism. In terms of basic political values, libertarian 
‘socialism represents an attempt to combine liberalism with socia- 
lism, liberty—the prime liberal value—being placed ona par with 
equality, the prime socialist value. In the view of libertarian socia- 
lists, the two values are inter-connected, equality constituting. a 
necessary condition for the liberty of all (as distinct from the liberty 
of only some). For suchsocialists,a social order that can be charac- 
terised as a “fraternity” (in modern parlance ‘‘community’’) is the 
resultant of the cherishing of liberty with equality and equality in 
liberty. | 

_ The routes leading to the convergence of certain types of pacifism 
with a certain type of socialism may be briefly indicated. The con- 
vergence may be seen in part as a process of mutual education in 
which pacifists learned from libertarian socialists and vice versa. In 
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the process pacifists acquired from socialists the latter’s understand- 
ing of the structural origins of many social problems, particularly 
the problem of violence in the form of war, whether it be war 
between states or ‘war’ between social classes. The insight that 
violence was not simply a problem at the level of individual 
behaviour, which could be solved by the adoption of new norms 
regulating the conduct of individuals and states, but was also a 
structural problem had to be recognised by pacifists if they were to 
become social revolutionaries, rather than remain the liberals most 
of them were in the nineteenth century. The socialist idea that 
capitalism was one of the prime causes of war and violent class 
conflict, and the anarchist idea that war was endemic in the orga- 
nization of mankind into states—in Randolph Bourne’s words, war 
was “‘the health of the state’’—were two fundamental ideas that 
pacifists, faced as they were with the evident unwillingness of the 
vast majority of mankind to adopt pacifist norms, came to see as 
increasingly plausible. 


Pacifists who were also socialists had already begun to emerge 
before 1914: Keir Hardie, the first leader of British Labour Party, 
was one of them. But the synthesising, as distinct from the simple 
combination, of pacifism and socialism was a process that took some 
fifty years to complete. The beginnings of the synthesis date from 
World War I when pacifist conscientious objectors were thrown in 
jail together with anti-militarist (but not strictly pacifist) socialists. 
Undoubtedly, the most important single factor promoting the syn- 
thesis wasthe publicity given in the inter-war years to Gandhi’s cam- 
paigns in India.* Although some old-fashioned pacifists were highly 
critical of Gandhi’s methods, the youngerand more radical pacifists 
were impressed by his demonstration that the armoury available to 
those who were prepared to resist nonviolently oppressive struc- 
tures included a whole range of weapons. In addition to conscien- 
tious objection by individuals—the classical method favoured by 
pacifists —they included collective nonviolent resistance and non- 
cooperation and mass civil disobedience, weapons which, potentially 
at least, could be used to overthrow oppressive regimes. A key 
work of synthesis in this period was The Conquest of Violence 
written by the Dutch anarchist and anti-militarist, Bart de Ligt.’ 
Addressing specifically those who lust for revolution, he declared: 
‘“‘The more violence, the less revolution’’, and he urged that the 
movement against militarism, using mass nonviolent action, should 
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proceed to make a social revolution. In the prisons and camps 
housing the conscientious objectors and anti-militarists of World 
War II, the synthesis was taken further. Referring to ‘‘one curious 
cultural synthesis” resulting from the wartime alliance between 
young religious pacifists and young socialists, an American pacifist 
journal drew attention to the emergence of a new kind of radical, 
one who would probably be ‘‘a source of confusion both to Peace 
Church pacifists and old line radicals’. ‘‘Who is he, this New Mino- 
rity Man?’’ it asked, and gave as its answer: ‘‘He is working for 
objectives which are both moral and practical.... His ends will 
be easily identifiable as revolutionary but his reasons for working 
towards them will unite moral content with critical penetration.’’® 

In 1946, the American new radicals of this kind formed the 
Committee for Nonviolent Revolution. Its policy statement includ- 
ed the following words: 


‘ 
We favour decertralized, democratic socialism guaranteeing worker-consumer 
control of industries, utilities and other economic enterprises. We believe 
that the workers themselves should take steps to seize control of factories, 
mines and shops. ... We believe in realistic action against war, against 
imperialism and against military or economic opposition by conquering 
nations, including the United States. We advocate such techniques of 
group resistance as demonstrations, strikes, ‘organized civil disobedience, 
and underground organization where necessary. As individuals we refuse 
to join the armed forces, work in war industries, or buy government bonds 
and we believe in campaigns urging others to do similarly. We see non- 
violence as a principle as well as a technique. In all action we renounce 
the methods of punishing, hating or killing any fellow human-being. We 
believe that nonviolence includes such methods as sit-down strikes and 
seizure of plants. We believe that revolutionary changes can only occur 
through direct action by the rank and file, and not by deals or reformist 
proposals directed to the present political and labor leadership.® 
In the years immediately following the formation of the Com- 
mittee, A.J. Muste became the leading exponent of this approach 
which, since his death, has been actively pursued by George Lakey 
and his associates in the Philadelphia Life Center.!° 
If the route leading to some pacifists becoming social revolu- 
tionaries was relatively straightforward, that leading some liber- 
tarian socialists to become pacifists was more tortuous. As already 
noted, one school of libertarian socialists—the Owenites—were 
social pacifists from the outset. But when the millennial hopes of a 
rapid transformation of competitive capitalist society faded, the 
successors of the Owenites, adopting the same cooperative approach 
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to socialism but along ‘segmental’ rather than ‘integral’ lines, 
ceased being social revolutionaries. They retained their social paci- 
fism but settled for reform rather than revolution. And when, about 
the turn of this century, they realized that the cooperative approach 
by itself was unlikely to achieve ‘“‘the cooperative commonwealth’’, 
they allied themselves, not with other libertarian socialists but with 
democratic socialists, on the understanding that the latter’s plans 
for state socialism would reserve a sector of the national economy 
for cooperatives. That cooperators allied themselves with demo- 
cratic socialists rather than with those who were ideologically closer 
to them is partly explained by their aversion to the violent strategy 
adopted by most libertarian socialists. For mainstream anarchists, 
like Bakunin and Kropotkin, the strategy envisaged widespread 
popular insurrections in the course of which capitalism and the 
state would be abolished and replaced by a system of freely fede- 
rated socialist communes. The uprising of the Paris Commune of 
1871 approximated to this anarchist model of revolution, but its 
crushing exposed the weakness of the strategy and led toa streng- 
thening of the tendency towards state socialism, whether of the 
Marxist or democratic variety. Some anarchists then developed an 
alternative syndicalist strategy.1! The idea was to turn trade unions 
into revolutionary instruments of class struggle, the revolution 
- taking the form of a general strike in which the unions would take 
over control of the instruments of production and dispense with 
the institutions of nation-states. The syndicalist strategy represen- 
ted a significant move towards nonviolent revolution. Although 
the syndicalists were still far from being pacifists—as they envisag- 
ed armed workers defending the revolution—the theory of the revo- 
lutionary general strike was based on the same fundamental pre- 
mise that underlies nonviolent action: that the power of rulers 
depends, in the last analysis, not on physical force but on the con- 
sent and cooperation, however reluctant, of those who are ruled. 
In essence, the syndicalist general strike represented the total non- 
cooperation of workers in the continuance of rule by the capitalists. 
However, before the syndicalist strategy had been put to the test, 
World War I intervened, the Tsarist regime in Russia collapsed, 
and the Bolsheviks led by Lenin seized power and established the 
first allegedly proletarian state. To most social revolutionaries, the 
Bolshevik revolution appeared to vindicate the Marxist-Leninist 
strategy. Except in Spain, where anarchists remained a significant 
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force until their defeat during the Civil War (1936-39), libertarian 
socialism suffered an eclipse. In the four decades following the 
Bolshevik revolution, the strategy debates in the socialist move- 
ments throughout the world were conducted largely in terms of the 
rival theories of Bolshevik Communism and Social Democracy: 
libertarian ideas were more or less ignored. 


It was not until the emergence of the New Left in Europe and 
the USA, in 1956, that libertarian socialist ideas beganto be widely 
rediscovered and reasserted. The most striking feature of New Left 
thinking was its disillusionment with both Communism and Social 
Democracy: in the major forms then extant—Stalinism and Wel- 
fare Statism—neither appeared capable of achieving real socialism. 
In the ensuing decade, various themes, theories and actions, all 
distinctly libertarian even when couched in Marxist language, began 
to come to the fore: anti-militarism, the rediscovery of community, 
community action, radical decentralism, participatory democracy, 
the organization of the poor and the oppressed inter-racially and the 
building of counter-cultureand counter-institutions (such as new ‘‘co- 
ops’’, collectives and communes). The New Left was ‘‘a movement of 
movements” rather than asingle movement. But among these move- 
ments three were of particular significance for the development of the 
concept of nonviolent revolution: the Civil Rights and the anti- 
Vietnam War movements in the USA and the movement for nuclear 
disarmament in Britain and elsewhere. In all three, methods of non- 
violent action, ranging from peaceful protests and marches through 
to mass civil disobedience, were widely used. The popularization in 
the West of this unconventional political technique, at the level of 
action and not merely of ideas, encouraged the belief among the 
more radical pacifists and anarchists that nonviolent revolution 
was a possible scenario.1* In Britain, for example, under the 
aegis of the Committee of 100, radical pacifists and anarchists came 
together and, asa result of their mutual education, a new anar- 
chist hybrid clearly emerged: anarcho-pacifism. In ideological 
terms, this hybrid fused an anarchist critique of the state witha 
pacifist critique of violence; and ‘‘for nonviolent revolution’’ 
became the rallying cry.4* But as, from 1967 onwards, the New 
Left disintegrated—the disintegration being marked by the bomb- 
ings of the Weathermen and of the Angry Bridge and a widespread 
attraction to the cult of revolutionary violence—any hope or pro- 
spect that the various New Left strands could be woven into a 
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grand strategy for nonviolent revolution rapidly faded.14 At the 
present time (1984), nonviolent revolution in the West remains 
very much aconcept—perhaps more a slogan than a concept— 
confined to miniscule groupings. With the development of non- 
violent action against the extension of nuclear energy and with the 
resurgence, since 1977, of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
in Europe and the more recent revitalization of the peace move- 
ment in the USA, it is possible that in the near future the concept 
may gain wider currency; but it is no more than a possibility. 


However, there is one country in which nonviolent revolution 
has been elaborated at the conceptual level and also actively pro- 
moted by a coherent social movement at the practical level.1° That 
country is, of course, India, the homeland of Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi. The term ‘nonviolent revolution’ wasin fact coined 
by Gandhi, although he did not use it often. Two of his references 
to it may be noted. In one, he declared: ‘‘Some have called me the 
greatestrevolutionary of mytime. It may be false, but I believe myself 
to be a revolutionary—a nonviolent revolutionary.’’!* In the other, he 
wrote: ‘“‘A nonviolent revolution is not a programme of ‘seizure of 
power’. It is a programme of transformation of relationships ending 
ina peaceful transfer of power.’’4” Bothstatements require interpreta- 
tion. In the first, there is no clear reference to social revolution: in 
declaring himself a ‘‘nonviolent revolutionary’? Gandhi may have 
been claiming no more than that he had pioneered basic innova- 
tions in the method of struggling against oppression or, in other 
words, had revolutionised the technique of struggle. In the second, 
although the contrast between seizing power and transforming 
relationships is significant—pointing perhaps toa difference bet- 
ween Gandhi’s approach and that of the Committee for Nonvio- 
lent Revolution cited above—the context makes it clear that the 
relationships he had in mind were political, not social, the trans- 
formation to be marked by the transfer of power from British to 
Indian hands. At most and in itself, this statement would suggest 
that Gandhi had developed the concept of nonviolent political 
revolution—a concept the application of which was perhaps limi- 
ted to situations where, as in India at that time, the people did not 
enjoy full democratic rights. 

In fact, as his other writings and his activities make clear, 
Gandhi was a social as well as a political revolutionary; he did 
seek radical changes in the structure of society, polity and economy 
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and also in modes of thinking and individual behaviour. He was, 
indeed, in modern parlance, an advocate of total revolution. But 
to most observers in the West and also to many in India, Gandhi’s 
revolutionism, involving as it did a critique of industrial civiliza- 
tion, was of the wrong kind: it was not progressive but reactionary, 
aiming at putting the clock back, not forward!!® Given this view 
of Gandhi as a ‘‘counter-revolutionary’’, it is not surprising that 
even many of those who admired his skill in leading the struggle 
for national liberation in India were highly selective in what they 
took to be Gandhi’s ‘‘message’’. In the West, with rare exceptions, 
Gandhi’s contribution was assessed as the development and popu- 
larisation of a technique of social action, a method of resolving con- 
flicts nonviolently. By informed students, although often not by 
nonviolent activists who invoked his name, it has usually been 
recognized that Gandhi’s ‘‘technique”’ is based on a ‘‘philosophy”’ 
which renders the technique distinguishable from ‘‘passive resis- 
tance’. Thus, for example, satyagraha is principled as distinct from 
pragmatic or expediential nonviolence; and it aims at converting 
rather than coercing the opponent, whereas passive resistance is 
often overtly coercive in the sense of seeking to compel the oppo- 
nent to do what he would not willingly do. Nevertheless, despite 
these differences, the picture of Gandhi presented in the West has 
largely been that of an exponent of the technique of nonviolent 
action.!® In this context, it is significant that when ‘‘Gandhism”’ 
began to have a noticeable influence on politics in the West it 
manifested itself first at the level of action. It was only subse- 
quently that some nonviolent activists proceeded to explore other 
aspects of Gandhi’s thought and to discover their relevance to 
problems that confront Western societies.° 


In India, as might be expected, there has always been a more 
rounded understanding of Gandhi, Asa broad generalization, it 
would be fair to say that for most Indians, including the bulk of 
those who accepted his leadership of the Indian National Congress, 
it was Gandhi’s technique of struggle against the British Raj that 
attracted them to him. Other aspects of his thought and activities, 
when not openly challenged, were, so to speak, tolerated as the 
price to pay for his leadership or, as in the case of his ‘‘fad’’ for 
khadi, interpreted as having little more than symbolic value for 
the political struggle.*4 But over the course of the years in which 
he dominated Indian politics, Gandhi did succeed in attracting to 
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himself a relatively small band of disciples—genuine votaries of 
his own developing philosophy of nonviolence. It was to these 
people that Gandhi assigned the main -responsibility for develop- 
ing what he came to call his Constructive Programme. 

This Programme provides the essential clue to understanding 
Gandhi’s approach to nonviolence, as well as confirmation that he 
was a social revolutionary. From the outset of his public career, 
including the period of apprenticeship in South Africa, Gandhi, as 
an acknowledged disciple of Tolstoy, was concerned to see that all 


social life should be governed, as far as possible, by ‘‘the law of. 


love’’. This implied not merely conforming to this ‘law’ in struggl- 


ing against oppression but also constructing and reconstructing ~ 


social institutions. The Gandhian approach, therefore, was dual 
or two-sided, one side being what may be termed ‘‘civil resistance,” 
the other being ‘‘constructive work’’.2* To Gandhi, the latter was 
the more important. This assertion is supported by various state- 
ments that he made. In 1931 he wrote: ‘‘My work of social reform 
was in no way less than or subordinate to political work. The fact 
is that when I saw that to a certain extent my social work would 
be impossible without the help of political work, I took to the 
latter and only to the extent that it helped the former.’’?* A few 
years later, he is reported as telling his followers: ‘‘If you can make 
a success of the constructive programme you will win Swaraj for 
India without civil disobedience.’’*4 And in 1940, in a significant 
confession that he had not achieved a correct balance between 
the two sides, he admitted: ‘In placing civil disobedience before 
constructive work I was wrong... .I feared that I should estrange 
co-workers and so carried on with imperfect Ahimsa.’’° 


Gandhi’s constructive programme was developed piecemeal and 
included items such as the promotion of khadi and other village 
industries, achieving Hindu-Muslim communal unity, prohibition, 
and the abolition of untouchability. In a pamphlet The Construc- 
tive Programme: Its Meaning and Place, published in 1941, eighteen 
such items were listed. At first glance, it is a curious list and one 
that suggests—as does the 1931 statement quoted above—that 
Gandhi was a social reformer rather than social revolutionist. 
However, it included one item of an intellectual order different 
from the rest and which he singled out as ‘“‘the master key to non- 
violent independence’: the attainment of economic equality. From 
this, as also from the other writings in which he sketched his vision 
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of a future India made up of largely self-sufficient but inter-linked 
‘‘village republics’, it is clear that he envisaged basic structural 
changes.”® Wis ways of working might appear ‘‘reformist’’ and he 
might describe himself as a ‘‘social reformer’ but his cast of mind 
was that of revolutionary. This is evident in his statement: “I 
would use the most deadly weapons if I believed they would dest- 
roy (the system). I refrain only because the use of such weapons 
would only perpetuate the system.’’2”? It is also clear that, looking 
beyond the attainment of political independence, he anticipated 
the need to use civil resistance: ‘‘I know that if I survive the stru- 
ggle for freedom, I might have to give nonviolent battles to my 
own countrymen which may be as stubborn as that in which I am 
now engaged.’’*8 Further, although Gandhi was convinced that, 
whatever might be true of other countries, a bloody revolution 
would not succeed in India,2® he also believed that the Indian 
peasants, once the British prop to the status quo had been remov- 
ed, would themselves take revolutionary action. Ina free India, 
he told Louis Fischer in 1942, ‘‘the peasants would take the land. 
We would not have to tell them to take it.’ 


Additional insights into Gandhi’s thinking about the non- 
violent revolution in which he saw himself engaged may be gather- 
ed from various statements and proposals made in the brief period 
between the attainment of political independence and his assassina- 
tion on 30 January 1948. From the perspective of Gandhi and his 
closest followers, political independence was merely ‘the first step’ 
towards the attainment of real independence. The withdrawal of 
the British Raj, since it involved a basic change of regime, could 
be considered a nonviolent revolution—even if it had been accom- 
panied by appalling and bloody communal conflicts which prom- 
pted Gandhi to reflect earnestly on the character of his country- 
men and on the nature of the nonviolence they had displayed (in 
his view, that of ‘“‘the weak’ rather than of ‘‘the brave’ or ‘‘the 
strong’’).34 But it had been no morethan a political revolution, 
and an incomplete one at that, since political power had still not 
been transferred to the masses. And, of course, it had in no sense 
been a social revolution. From this perspective, some constructive 
workers, soon after independence, expressed their concern at the 
way the Congress appeared to be ignoring the Constructive Pro- 
gramme. They suggested, therefore, that an organization should be 
formed which would seek to place constructive workers in the 
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newly-formed Union and State governments, so that political power 
could be used to help establish a nonviolent social order. Gandhi 
opposed the suggestion on the ground that the moment nonvio- 
lence assumed political power it contradicted itself and became 
contaminated. ‘‘Politics have today,” he said, ‘‘become corrupt. 
Anybody who goes into them is contaminated. Let us keep out of 
them altogether. Our influence will grow thereby.’’?? The role of 
constructive workers, he added, was to guide political power and 
to mould the politics of the country without taking power them- 
selves: ‘‘Banish power and keep it on the right path.’’*? However, 
Gandhi did admit that it was necessary to reorganize the construc- 
tive work activities. In place of the various specific associations 
that had been set up to carry on particular items of the programme, 
he suggested their combination in a single umbrella-type associa- 
tion. More significantly, in a document written on the day preced- 
ing his assassination, he proposed that the Congress should disband 
as a political party and flower again in the form of a Lok Sevak 
Sangh or Association for the Service of the People. ‘‘Congress in 
its present shape and form, i.e. as propaganda vehicle and parlia- 
mentary machine’’, he wrote, ‘‘has outlived its use. India has still 
to attain social, moral and economic independence in terms of its 
seven hundred thousand villages as distinct from its cities and 
towns.’’34 


The document in which Gandhi made this radical and, to most 
observers, astonishing proposal has come to be known as his ‘‘Last 
Will and Testament’’. For Gandhi’s true followers it has remained 
a key document, a guide in helping them to chart the course of the 
nonviolent revolution in India which Gandhi had initiated but the 
completion of which, now that he was dead, it was their task to 
fulfil. 

The vehicle for the development of the theory and practice of 
India’s nonviolent revolution has been the Sarvodaya (Welfare of 
All) movement which is the direct descendant of Gandhi’s Cons- 
tructive Programme and of the institutions and persons involved in 
it. In this book, 1 attempt to trace the development of the move- 
ment from the time of Gandhi’s death to the end of the year 1982. 
The book is concerned mainly with the years since 1969, partly 
because the story of the earlier years has been the subject of pre- 
vious authors.*> The purpose of Chapter One is to outline the 
main developments in the movement’s first twenty-one years, know- 
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ledge of which is essential for understanding the more recent deve- 
lopments. The book, it should be emphasized, does not seek to 
provide a rounded history of the movement. The focus of the 
study, rather, is on what may loosely be called the movement’s 
“strategy and tactics’. The reason for choosing this focus will 
become apparent in Chapter Two which deals with the period 
1969-1973. In these years, the movement ran into severe difficulties 
which, in view of many of its activists, threatened the achievement 
of its goals. A strategy debate then took place, the outcome of 
which was the adoption of a revised strategy. Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan (henceforth referred to as ‘JP’, the initials by which he was 
popularly known), second only to Vinoba Bhave in the movement’s 
leadership, was the principal exponent of this new strategy. Its 
further development and application are related in Chapters Three 
and Four, which cover the period from JP’s assumption of the 
leadership of the student-initiated agitation in Bihar in March 
1974 down to the declaration by Indira Gandhi’s Government of a 
general state of Emergency in June 1975. It was in these years that 
JP developed his concept of ‘‘Total Revolution,’’ a concept which, 
it will be shown, is a version of the concept of nonviolent revolu- 
tion but the promotion of which, since it was not supported by 
‘Vinoba, led toa split in the Sarvodaya movement. In Chapter 
Five, the experience of the movement in the years of the Emer- 
gency, 1975-77, is discussed. Chapter Six relates the subsequent 
experience in the years of the Janata Government, 1977-80, and 
Chapter Seven surveys developments during the first three years 
after Indira Gandhi’s return to power in January 1980. In the 
**Conclusion’’, I make a final comment on the differences between 
Vinoba and JP and present some reflections on the movement’s 
strategy. 


In presenting my material chronologically, I have attempted to 
provide the reader with a narrative, rather than an analytical and 
theoretical, account of the development by its Indian exponents of 
their concept of nonviolent revolution. My justifications for mak- 
ing the attempt are two. The story of JP’s intellectual odyssey 
from Marxism to Total Revolution has been the subject of several 
recently published works*® but their focus has been on JP as a social 
and political thinker; his role as a leader of the Sarvodaya move- 
ment from 1953 until his death in 1979 has not been fully explo- 
red. The developments in JP’s thought in his later years—his ‘‘last 
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phase’’—were not simply the product of his own search for truth 
but were also influenced by his Sarvodaya colleagues, some of 
whom, it will become evident, either anticipated or encouraged him 
to develop ‘‘the new line’’ with which his name is associated. Nume- 
rous other studies have focused on the Bihar agitation, ‘‘the JP 
movement’, the Emergency, and the rise and fall of the Janata 
Party and Government.®’ But, in my view, none of these studies 
has explored adequately the role of the Sarvodaya movement in 
these historic events.** The study that follows attempts to do just 
this. 

The other principal justification of my study is this. Nonviolent 
revolution is a novel and challenging concept. It is frequently 
dismissed, especially by Marxists, but also by many others, as an 
absurd or impossible concept. Such dismissals are only rarely made 
on the basis of informed knowledge and understanding of the one 
movement in the contemporary world that has made a serious 
effort to develop it.°® The concept may, finally, have to be judgedas 
‘‘absurd’’, ‘‘impossible,’’ and as yet one more ideological construct 
of the utopian mentality; but, if this be the judgement, it should 
be made after a proper examination of such evidence as is present- 
ed in this study. However, as I have already indicated, there are 
those—still very few in number but possibly a growing number— 
who are attracted by the concept. In countries outside India such 
people are not always as informed as they should be about the 
Indian experiment and experience. To them this study should be 
of particular value. All readers, however, should be advised that I 
do not adopt a “‘value neutral’? position on the issue of nonviolent 
revolution. In telling mystory, I have tried to exercise the detachment 
expected of a scholar and I have tried not to ignore or to disguise 
unpalatable facts. But it is only proper that I declare my interest: 
I myself am one of the tiny minority who find the concept attrac- 
tive. How much this interest has biased my account is for each 
reader to judge. I would add, however, that as a political scientist 
I am not impressed by those who describe politics as ‘‘the art of 
the possible’’. [am much more impressed by those who have a quite 
contrary attitude towards politics and who are prepared to declare, 
as Gandhi once did, ‘‘Our task is to make the impossible possible.” 
Prizing open the limits of the possible is, in my view, what politics 
—and much else in human life—should be about. In this connec- 
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tion, it may be worth noting that Max Weber, the celebrated 
author of Politics as a Vocation and coiner of that very un- 
Gandhian dictum: ‘‘The decisive means for politics is violence’, 
made much the same point: ‘‘All historical experience confirms the 
truth—that man would not have attained the possible unless time 
and again he had reached out for the impossible.’’*° 


CHAPTER ONE 


From Bhoodan to Gramswarajya? 


i bis twenty-one years from Gandhi’s assassination on 30 January 

1948 to the centenary of his birth on 2 October 1969 can be 
seen as comprising the second major stage in the development of 
nonviolent revolution in India. In the preceding stage, as we have 
seen, Gandhi had mooted the idea, sketched in broad outline his 
vision of an India of nonviolent village republics, gathered round 
him a small body of disciples—the constructive workers—who were 
committed to realizing that vision, and also established various 
ashrams and institutions, such as the All-India Village Industries 
Association, which constituted the organizational infrastructure of 
the social movement for nonviolent revolution. However, Gandhi’s 
main objective during this first stage had been, not social but 
political revolution—the attainment of independence. For most 
Indians, independence was not, as Gandhi saw it, the essential 
first step along the road to a total revolution: rather, it was the 
central objective, although of course they also had various ideas 
about how a free India might develop. Independence having been 
attained in August 1947, the different perspectives led thereafter to 
a certain distancing or separation of Indian nonviolent revolu- 
tionaries from their fellow countrymen. The separation was heavily 
masked and incomplete and yet quite discernible. 

In broad terms, during this period, the political leaders of the 
new India, headed by Nehru and his successors, sought to develop 
India as a modern, industrial nation-state. Once Nehru had establi- 
shed his ascendancy in the political leadership, the development 
proceeded under the ideological banner of democratic socialism. In 
practice, this has meant active intervention by the state in the 
economy: planning, nationalizing selected enterprises, regulating 
and aiding private enterprises, and modernizing the agricultural 
sector.' By 1969, India was still far from being a modern, industrial 
and socialist nation-state. It was on the way to becoming the tenth 
largest industrial nation in the world, but it remained predominan- 
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tly agricultural; its economy was a mixed one, but more capitalist 
than socialist; in the large agricultural sector, capitalist relations 
were rapidly displacing the traditional relations of a subsistence 
peasant economy; and the pattern of economic inequality had 
scarcely changed anywhere. 

The course charted for independent India by its political leaders 
was both in theory, and even more so in practice, at odds with the 
course which Gandhi himself would have charted. But it was a 
course chosen by Gandhi’s ‘‘political successor’’, Nehru, and it was 
also one that could be presented as being in some sense Gandhian.? 
The ideas of the Father of the Nation have never been formally 
repudiated; some of his specific objectives, such as the abolition 
of untouchability, have been endorsed: others, such as_ prohibition, 
have been partially implemented; concessions have been made, as 
in the case of khadi, to Gandhian sentiment; and, more generally, 
Gandhi’s name has been invoked to legitimize certain Government 
programmes—most notably, the Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj programmes. In this situation, India’s nonvio- 
lent revolutionaries during the period under review, while forming 
themselves into a distinct social movement with long-term ob- 
jectives radically different from those of the country’s leaders, 
maintained a close relationship with them. From the Sarvodaya 
side, the relationship might be described as ‘‘friendly but critical’’: 
‘friendly’, in that many of the leaders were personally acquainted 
with the nation’s political leaders and hence inclined to trust their 
good intentions; ‘‘critical’’, in that the nation’s political leaders were 
seen as attaching insufficient importance to Gandhian objectives. 
From the national leadership’s side, the relationship might be 
described as ‘‘encouraging but sceptical’’: *‘encouraging’’ because 
some of the movement’s programmes were seen to be consonant 
with, or even positively helpful to, the Government’s own program- 
mes; and ‘“‘sceptical’’ because the larger and long-term aims of the 
movement, including, for example, dispensing with armed defence 
of the nation, were deemed unrealistic and utopian. Howsoever the 
relationship be described, it did have one significant consequence 
which underlines the uniqueness of the nonviolent revolutionary 
movement in India: it continued to develop, rather paradoxically, 
as a legitimate revolutionary movement. The paradox is evident 
when one notes that one of the objectives of Sarvodaya is avowedly 
anarchist: a stateless society. 
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In the twenty-one years of the second stage of India’s nonviolent 
revolution, the more important features of its development might 
be listed as follows: A small but dedicated cadre of revolutionaries 
was built up; a distinctive revolutionary organization to carry 
forward the movement was fashioned; the concept of nonviolent 
revolution was further elaborated; the strategy and tactics of the 
movement were defined and refined; and, finally, concrete prog- 
rammes were devised and, to some extent, implemented. Taken 
together, these features (the unfolding development of which is the 
subject of this chapter) were seen as a process whereby the move- 
ment was laying the foundations of Gramswarajya, the basis on 
which Indian society would be reconstructed as a nonviolent social 
order or a Sarvodaya society. 

The person who presided over the second stage of India’s nonvio- 
lent revolution and without whom, indeed, there might well have 
been no second stage at all, was Vinoba Bhave. At first sight, it 
would be hard to imagine a less likely leader of a revolutionary, 
albeit nonviolent, movement. Born into a Brahmin family in 
Maharashtra in 1895, Vinoba, encouraged by his mother—a devout 
Hindu—had shown early signs of an impulse towards self-realization 
(or God-realization) via the traditional path followed by sannyasis 
in India—one sign being his taking the brahmacharya vow at the 
age of ten. From pursuing the well-worn path of the sannyasi, he 
was deflected in 1916 when—with his nationalist sympathies aroused 
by Gandhi—he joined the latter’s Ashram at Sabarmati. For the 
next forty years, Vinoba devoted himself to spiritual studies and to 
various kinds of constructive work, making only occasional forays 
into the political arena. One such foray, made at the behest of 
Gandhi, had brought him momentarily to the attention of the 
public. This was his designation as the first person to offer indivi- 
dual satyagraha in 1940—the second person being Nehru. In a 
statement explaining his choice, Gandhi noted that Vinoba had 
never been in the limelight on the political platform. With many 
co-workers he believed that silent constructive work was far more 
effective than the already overcrowded political platform. And he 
thoroughly believed that nonviolent resistance was impossible without 
a hearty belief in and practice of constructive work.? The episode 
led to Vinoba’s third spell in jail but, at the time of Gandhi’s death, 
he remained in the public mind a rather shadowy figure. In the 
restricted circle of constructive workers, his talents were better 
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appreciated, but few even among them foresaw the role he was 
shortly to undertake. 

However, a significant step towards Vinoba’s assumption of 
Gandhi’s mantle and the heralding of him as Gandhi’s “‘spiritual 
heir’? was taken in March 1948. At a conference in Sevagram, 
attended by leading constructive and political workers, it was 
decided, on Vinoba’s initiative, to form a loosely structured fellow- 
ship of Lok Sevaks, to be known as the Sarvodaya Samaj.* The 
fellowship was to consist of those who pledged themselves to follow 
Gandhian principles and registered such pledges with the convener 
who was also to arrange annual Sarvodaya Sammelans. Nehru 
had politely made it clear that Gandhi’s proposal to dissolve 
Congress would not be adopted; it was then decided to pursue the 
idea of uniting the constructive work associations. This decision 
led in the following year to the setting up of the Akhil-Bharat 
Sarva Seva Sangh—the ‘‘Akhil-Bharat’’ part of its title later being 
dropped, at Vinoba’s behest, in order to underline its universalistic 
character. Four national Gandhian associations merged with the 
new organization but others, such as the Harijan Sevak Sangh and 
the Kasturba Memorial Trust, preferred to retain their separate 
identities. Another important body, the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
founded in 1948 as the result of a Congress decision to form a 
trust, financed by public donations, to carry on Gandhi's construc- 
tive activities, also remained a separate organization. Sarva Seva 
Sangh, therefore, was only a limited fulfilment of the Lok Sevak 
Sangh idea that Gandhi had mooted in his Last Will and Testa- 
ment. 

Its establishment, however, did help to crystallize three distinct types 
of ‘“‘Gandhism”’ that have emerged in India since independence 
—a failure to distinguish which has often led to confusion among 
outside observers. The first type, ‘‘political Gandhism’’, has been 
expressed by politicians—mainly, but not only, in Congress—who 
have sought to realize some of Gandhi’s goals through conventional 
political action. The second type, ‘institutional Gandhism’’, has 
been expressed by those voluntary associations which have been 
concerned to promote particular aspects of the Constructive 
Programme, but which have not merged with Sarva Seva Sangh. 
Of these, the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi has been the most important. 
In 1958, it floated the Gandhi Peace Foundation, a centre for study 
and research. In more recent years it has defined its major task as 
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being the coordination of all constructive work activities through- 
out the country. ‘‘Institutional Gandhism’’, as my label for it 
suggests, has not been overtly revolutionary and the activities of 
its exponents have usually closely resembled the reformist activities 
of non-Gandhian voluntary social work associations. In this res- 
pect, it contrasts markedly with the third type—‘revolutionary 
Gandhism’’—that has been expressed mainly through the Sarva 
Seva Sangh. In their general approach to the problems of social 
reconstruction, those workers associated with the Sangh have come 
closest of all to carrying on Gandhi’s work along the lines he 
suggested in the last years of his life. In the broadest sense of the 
term, ‘‘the Sarvodaya movement’’ embraces Gandhism of all three 
types, but it was the ‘‘revolutionary Gandhians’’ in the Sarva Seva 
Sangh who consciously set themselves the task of promoting the 
nonviolent social revolution in India. 

It was not until 18 April 1951, however, that a spark ignited the 
tinder of nonviolent revolution. This was the gift by a landlord of 
100 acres of land to Vinoba for distribution among the landless 
Harijans in the village of Pochampalli in the Telengana district of 
Andhra Pradesh. Thus was born Bhoodan—the first and most 
spectacular of a series of ‘‘dan’’ programmes promoted by the 
movement. There is no doubt that Vinoba saw the gift as a sign 
from God, indicating the way in which nonviolent social change 
could and should be pursued. To those who joined him in promo- 
ting the new programme, it was also a visible manifestation that 
‘‘the gift of grace’’—the mark of the genuine charismatic leader— 
had been bestowed on Vinoba. Gandhi’s true successor in India had 
at last clearly emerged from the shadows. 

It is significant that the first land gift was made in a village in 
an area riven by violent social conflict. Since 1948, the Communists 
in Telengana had been actively promoting a violent peasant revolu- 
tion along the lines favoured by Maoists in China. Vinoba’s visit 
to the area was in the nature of a ‘‘peace mission’’. But he was 
concerned not merely to preach but also, and more importantly, to 
find a viable alternative to violent revolution. Although sympathe- 
tic to many of the declared aims of the Communists, he believed 
that their philosophy was antithetical to that of Sarvodaya and, 
indeed, that Sarvodaya was destined to be the ideology that would 
finally overcome the advancing ideology of Communism.® This 
implied that Sarvodaya was a positive ideology in its own right 
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and not simply a negative reaction to Communist revolutionism—a 
view that was encouraged when land gifts were made in areas not 
dominated by the Communists. However, the forcible seizure of 
land by the landless, though short-lived, brought home to Vinoba 
how serious was their plight and convinced him that land was the 
key to the social revolution in India. A land revolution, to be 
achieved peacefully by appealing for voluntary donations of land 
from the landlords, was thus defined by Vinoba as the critical 
element in India’s nonviolent revolution. The appeal to landlords 
might be couched in the language of charity, and Vinoba was 
certainly concerned to elicit from landlords a sense of compassion 
—a virtue which he was to place alongside those of truth and 
nonviolence—but justice was the name of the exercise. As Vinoba 
explained: ‘‘In a just and equitable order of society, land must 
belong to all. That is why we do not beg for gifts but demand a 
share to which the poor are rightly entitled.’’’ 

In spreading the message of Bhoodan, Vinoba adopted the tradi- 
tional way of an Indian rishi: a padayatra, or pilgrimage on foot, 
marching from village to village. Vinoba was not averse to employ- 
ing modern means of communication. (His general attitude was to 
welcome science and its application, while insisting that science 
must be married to nonviolence if mankind is to survive in the 
modern world.) But he was aware that the nonviolent revolution was 
a revolution from below to be made by ordinary people and that 
direct communication with them in the manner and language they 
understood was the best procedure or tactic. His initial success in 
obtaining land gifts in Telengana, followed by even greater success in 
Uttar Pradesh, in any case rapidly won widespread publicity of the 
conventional kind both in India and throughout the world outside. 
Nehru, impressed by the power of nonviolence in Telengana where 
military force was being used to crush the Communists and anxious 
to encourage a climate conducive to the acceptance of the Govern- 
ment’s own land reforms, was among the first to praise Vinoba’s 
work., In December 1951, the Sarva Seva Sangh then adopted 
Bhoodan as part of its own programme, a decision which facilitated 
the organization of padayatras by others as well as by Vinoba. The 
targets for Bhoodan were set and exceeded until, amid enthusiasm 
and in a rush of millennial zeal, a grand target of fifty million 
acres was set to be reached by 1957, which was heralded, in the 
movement, as ‘‘the Year of the Land Revolution’’.® 
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Setting the target at a figure which, it was calculated, would be 
sufficient to abolish landlessness, was encouraged by the response 
to the campaign in Bihar—a backward state in the Hindi heartland 
but one in which there was a relatively well-developed infrastruc- 
ture of Gandhian institutions and where the Provincial Congress © 
was willing to support the movement’s efforts.? Bihar was also the 
home state of Jayaprakash Narayan, the Socialist Party leader, who 
was to become the most important of the new recruits to the cause 
of nonviolent revolution attracted by the initial success of the 
Bhoodan campaign.?° 

Born in 1902, the son of a local revenue official of the Kayastha 
caste. JP was, as he later put it in his Prison Diary, “‘bitten by the 
bug of revolution’’ during his high school days. The kind of 
revolution that first stirred his imagination was a nationalist one, 
the liberation of India from British rule. When Gandhi, during the 
non-cooperation movement of 1920, called on students to quit their 
colleges, the youthful JP was among those who quickly responded. 
In 1922, after the movement had ebbed, he resumed his studies, 
working his way through college in the USA while his young wife, 
Prabhavati, remained in India at Gandhi’s Ashram. It was at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he graduated, as M.A. in Sociology, 
that JP broadened his original concept of revolution. He became a 
Marxist and henceforward saw the national revolution as only the 
prelude to the more fundamental social revolution. The natural 
place for a Marxist in 1929, when JP returned to India, was in the 
Communist Party of India, but at this time the Communists were 
denouncing Gandhi as a lackey of the Indian bourgeoisie. This 
judgment JP could not accept, even though he disagreed with 
Gandhi’s philosophy of nonviolence. So, instead, he joined the 
Congress and, within its broad fold, helped to form, in 1934, the 
Congress Socialist Party. As the group’s secretary, he worked hard 
for ‘‘socialist unity’’ with the Communists after 1936, when they 
changed their ‘“‘class against class’’ Jine. But their tactics and his 
own increasing disenchantment with Stalinism in Russia helped to 
transform him into a democratic socialist. His final breach with the 
Moscow-oriented Communists came in 1941 when, changing their 
line yet again, they gave priority to the defence of the USSR over 
the struggle for India’s independence. 

It was in the ‘‘Quit India’? movement of 1942 that JP first clearly 
emerged as a national figure. His militancy, the spectacular escape 
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from jail, and his organization of underground resistance, including 
sabotage, helped to make him a national hero. Arrested for his 
exploits in September 1943, his popularity on his release in April 
1946 was next to Nehru’s and possibly even greater among 
students. A negotiated ‘“‘transfer of power’’ from an alien to a native 
ruling class was not part of JP’s conception of revolution and, 
after independence, he found himself on common ground with 
Gandhi in criticizing the self-seeking and the power politics that 
characterized the Congress. Nevertheless, in the hope of persuading 
Nehru to lead a democratic socialist revolution, he tried in the 
early 1950s to form an alliance between Congress and the, by this 
time, independent Socialist Party. The negotiations finally broke 
down in March 1953, although if JP had been willing to com- 
promise over his minimum socialist demands, he would have been 
given a Cabinet post and perhaps virtually assured of eventually 
succeeding Nehru as Prime Minister. 

But by 1953, JP had already begun to take a different road in 
his quest for the Indian revolution. His democratic socialism had 
long been laced with pronounced libertarian streaks. In an essay, 
‘“‘My Picture of Socialism’’, in 1946, he had warned of the danger 
of the state under socialism becoming the ‘“‘all-powerful tyrant’’ 
as in Russia; and, in discussing agricultural policy, he had 
envisaged as a next step legal ownership of the land being vested in 
the village community.” In the ‘‘Letter to Freedom Fighters’’ 
published in the same year, he had argued that ‘the people’s 
struggle must be carried on mainly outside the legislatures and the 
portals of government departments”’ and he had stressed the need to 
build up “gram raj, a self-governing village, a village republic’. 
Such villages should be centres of struggle and resistance and would 
constitute ‘‘the bricks with which the Indian Republic could be 
built’’. In ‘‘Means and Ends’’, written in 1948, his move towards a 
Gandhian position—a move encouraged by his wife—was even 
more pronounced. The greatest lessons Gandhi had taught, wrote 
JP, were that means are ends; evil means cannot lead to good ends; 
not all politics is power politics; and democracy requires that the 
people should depend as little as possible on the state. Then, in 
Socialism and Sarvodaya, 1951, JP commended ‘‘The Sarvodaya 
Plan’’ (drawn up by the Sarva Seva Sangh in 1950 as its contribution 
to formulation of India’s First Five Year Plan) as ‘‘a concrete scheme 
of basic social revolution’’ which contained eighty per cent of the 
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immediate programme of the Socialist Party. With the unexpected 
poor performance of the Socialist Party inthe first General 
Election of 1952 and the factional squabbles among socialists that 
ensued, JP’s questioning of conventional socialist politics became 
more urgent and the alternative of Sarvodaya more attractive. 
Vinoba’s initial successes in obtaining Bhoodan hastened JP’s 
conversion to Sarvodaya, a conversion which was clinched by his 
own success in obtaining 7,000 acres of land gifts in the course of 
one week’s padayatra in Bihar in 1953. So JP decided to quit party 
and power politics and join Sarvodaya, although he retained his 
membership of the Socialist Party until 1957. JP’s conversion was 
highlighted at the Sarvodaya Sammelan held at Bodh Gaya on 18 
April 1954 when he announced that he was dedicating his life to 
promoting the cause of Bhoodan and he called upon his fellow 
countrymen, especially the youth, to do likewise.!* Three years 
later, in an open letter to his socialist colleagues, JP traced his 
intellectual odyssey from nationalist non-cooperation to Marxism, 
from Marxism to democratic socialism, and finally, in the words of 
the title, ‘‘From Socialism to Sarvodaya’’. Throughout the journey, 
JP pointed out, the ultimate goals of freedom, equality, brother- 
hood and peace had remained constant; only his conception of how 
to achieve these goals had changed. The way forward, he had now 
come to realize, was the Gandhian way:.‘‘To create and develop 
socialist living through the voluntary endeavour of the people 
rather than seek to establish socialism by the use of the power of 
the State. In other words...to establish people’s socialism rather 
than State socialism.’’’ 

As a person'who already enjoyed a national reputation, JP joined 
Sarvodaya as a leader rather than as a_ rank-and-file worker, 
although it should be added that the distinction between ‘‘leaders’’ 
and ‘‘workers’’ is not as clear-cut in Sarvodaya as in the conventional 
political movements.!° Some constructive workers, it was later to be 
revealed, suspected JP of being ‘‘a frustrated politician’’ and never 
fully accepted his leadership, but the bulk of them rejoiced at his 
conversion and he was soon accorded a ranking second only to that 
of Vinoba. A survey of Sarvodaya activists made in 1965 showed 
clearly that most of them regarded him as the best person to 
provide leadership and guidance to the movement in the event of 
Vinoba’s death.1® However, his background, training, and general 
cast of mind meant that the leadership he provided was of a kind 
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very different from Vinoba’s. Vinoba had all the characteristics 
popularly associated with a ‘‘saint’’ in the Indian tradition. His 
thought, though influenced of course by Gandhi, was highly origi- 
nal’? and, in content, much of it was surprisingly ‘‘modern’’: but 
it was communicated largely in Hindu scriptural terms, making use 
of old phrases, familiar aphorisms, and mythical allusions. He had 
a penchant for word-play and for investing traditional concepts with 
new, modern meanings. In contrast, JP’s image was that of a Wester- 
nized Indian intellectual—rationalist, humanist, socialist, and social 
scientist. His speeches and writings were couched largely in the 
modern idiom and his thoughts were presented, not as deep 
insights into truth but as the conclusions of rational arguments. 
His major contribution to Sarvodaya thought was to ‘‘translate’’ the 
language of Sarvodaya into the language most easily appreciated 
by educated audiences. The differences between Vinoba and JP led, 
as we Shall see, to differences over strategy and tactics but in the 
period up to 1969—and beyond—these appeared to be differences 
of emphasis, rather than fundamental. At no time in this period 
did JP overtly chailenge Vinoba’s direction of the movement, even 
when he had doubts about it. It was not in his nature or consistent 
with his philosophy to engage in ‘‘faction-fighting’’. He was 
deeply impressed by Vinoba’s originality and spirituality, regretful 
that unlike others he had not discovered ‘‘the real Gandhi’’ 
until after Gandhi’s death, conscious that the Sarvodaya he had 
joined was ‘‘Vinoba’s movement’’, and was prepared to admit that 
Vinoba ‘‘probably knew better’’ than he. In short, JP’s leadership 
complemented that of Vinoba and he remained a loyal ‘‘second-in- 
command’’. There is evidence, indeed, that during this period JP 
was more “‘loyal’’ to Vinoba than some of the other younger leaders 
of Sarva Seva Sangh, one of whom later declared candidly that JP 
was ‘‘too reverent in attitude towards Vinoba for our liking’’.’® 

At this point in our story, after JP had joined the movement and 
begun to employ his considerable talents in elaborating Sarvodaya 
ideology, we should outline the strategy for India’s nonviolent 
revolution during its second stage.!® In doing so, it should be noted 
that it was not a premeditated strategy but one that revealed itself 
as the movement progressed in thought and action. 

The grand objective of the strategy was the total reconstruction 
of Indian society and, eventually, of the whole world along the lines 
previously indicated by Gandhi. As far as India was concerned, 
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this meant that the village (or possibly a small group of neigh- 
bouring villages) would become the basic unit of the polity, 
economy, and society. Each unit would be self-governing, both 
internally and externally. Internal self-government would take the 
form of a direct democracy through a general assembly in which all 
adults would participate as equals; and, moreover, to ensure that 
collective self-government would coincide with individual - seif- 
government, decisions would be taken unanimously or by consensus 
(consensus being a weaker form of unanimity when an individual, 
though disagreeing with a decision, does not object to it), External 
self-government would be ensured by delegation of authority to 
district, and upwards to regional and national (and, eventually, 
international) bodies. Delegates to such bodies would be elected 
unanimously by those at the level immediately below (at the lowest 
level by all adult citizens). The structure, though in some sense 
hierarchical, should be visualized more as, in Gandhi’s phrase, ‘‘an 
oceanic circle’’ than as a pyramid; and only minimal functions and 
powers should be accorded to bodies other than the basic, the latter 
enjoying the most, not the least, authority. Such a radically decentra- 
lized polity would be consonant only with a similarly decentralized 
economy in which each basic unit is self-sufficient in meeting its 
main material needs—food, clothing, and housing. Agriculture 
would remain the basic industry but other small-scale or village 
industries, using the most modern technology where it does not 
conflict with human needs, would be developed. Large-scale indus- 
tries, when necessary, would be organized on a federal basis. 
Ownership of industry would be vested in the basic units, although 
production could be organized either individually or collectively. 
The village would also be the basic unit of society, each village 
becoming a new kind of ‘‘extended family’’. Caste and class 
differences would be abrogated. In short, the grand objective is a 
casteless, classless, stateless, communitarian and participatory social 
order, similar to that envisaged by anarchist-communists such as 
Kropotkin. 

It is, of course, a nonviolent social order, its structure reflecting 
the conditions necessary to maintain such an order. And, since 
nonviolence is both end and means, means being not simply instru- 
mental but also expressive of values (ends-in-the-making), the way to 
achieve this ideal order must be nonviolent. Since the state in one 
of its aspects is, in Gandhi’s phrase, ‘‘organized violence’, this rules 
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out the use of state power as the instrument of the transformation, 
although in favourable circumstances it is possible that those who 
control the machinery of the state will cooperate in facilitating the 
transformation.. Also ruled out as means are those specialized 
institutions whose raison d’étre is the winning, or seizure, of state 
power: the political parties. The envisaged communitarian and 
participatory democracy is a “‘partyless democracy’’. The instrument 
of transformation is neither the state nor political parties but, 
rather, the people as a whole: the revolution must be a ‘‘do-it- 
yourself’? people’s revolution employing direct nonviolent action 
(although indirect action through existing representatives may 
facilitate the revolution). ‘“‘The people’’ is composed of individuals: 
it is individuals who think and individuals who act, either separate- 
ly or in concert; and, except when action is wholly irrational, 
thought always precedes action. Right thinking is necessary for 
correct action. At the present time some individuals, in their search 
for truth, have a better understanding than others of what is required 
and what must be done to achieve a nonviolent society. Their 
understanding leads them to attempt to transform themselves, 
practising in their own lives, as far as they are able, truth and non- 
violence. It also leads them to communicate their understanding to 
others and to act in concert with like-minded individuals. In doing 
so they come to constitute the cadre of a social movement which 
then forms an organization, the structure of which itself anticipates 
that of the new society. Since they do not seek power over others, 
the cadre (unlike that of a political party) is not a power-oriented 
elite, but it does constitute a moral elite in the sense that its 
members exemplify, in varying degrees, the values of the new 
society. The movement seeks to transform the existing society and, 
to the extent that it is successful in doing so, it becomes a people’s 
movement (as distinct from a movement of the elite) until finally it 
liquidates itself: movement and society become one, and the elite 
disappears as all become “‘saints’’. 

The process of reconstructing existing society is the nonviolent 
revolution. In essence this revolution is a revaluation of values 
leading to the transformation of social relationships so that they 
accord with the principles of truth, love, and compassion. Once the 
social movement has been formed, the first visible step in the 
revolution is the conversion of other individuals, if possible on a 
mass scale, to the new point of view by appealing to both their 
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intellect and emotions. Conversion on a mass scale can be achieved 
by focusing attention on what are perceived as major social 
problems, such as (in India) the land problem and the plight of 
landless labourers. The movement then develops programmes 
designed to solve the problems, the programmes being phased so 
that ordinary people can advance by relatively easy steps. The 
people become involved in the programmes which call for the 
acceptance and the practice, in part at least, of the new values. 
This leads immediately, therefore, to actions indicative of the new 
society. The revolution then moves from the level of culture, of 
thought and of individual values, to the levels of institutions and 
of social structures. Gradually, through their cooperative efforts, 
the people proceed to create new institutions and new forms of 
social life: an alternative society, expressive of the new value 
system, develops within the womb of the old. The birth of the 
new society would not be a traumatic event of the kind that 
characterizes violent revolutions in which old institutions collapse 
and political power is transferred from the old to the new governing 
elites. The process, though plainly visible, would be more like that 
of a biological organism renewing the cells of its body, or of a 
snake sloughing its old skin when its new skin has been formed. 
Several features of this strategy merit further discussion. The 
doctrine of the unity of ends and means leads to concentration on 
‘the next step’’; the focus is not, as in the thought of some Western 
anarchists, on the ultimate goal. The latter is an ideal which, in 
the nature of ideals, may never be fully realized but only progres- 
sively approached. The casteless, classless, stateless communitarian 
society is a way of thinking about, ordering, systematizing and con- 
cretizing values; it is not so much an image of the future as a guide 
to action in the present, in the here and now. The strategy is also a 
gradualist one. It visualizes rapid movement towards the goal if the 
times are propitious and the new thought grips the imagination of 
the mass of the people—otherwise it will remain confined toa 
narrow circle. But, even in propitious times, the revolution proceeds 
piecemeal and over an extended period. As far as the state is 
concerned, it is also gradualist in the sense that there is to be no 
‘‘abolition of the state’’ of the kind called for by Bakunin but, rather, 
a progressive dispensing with the state. The state, as in Engels’ 
phrase, ‘‘withers away’’ as the people develop their new self-govern- 
ing institutions. In the Indian context, Vinoba identified three phases 
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in this process; in the first phase (already achieved), there is an 
independent centralized state; in the second (and current) phase, 
state administration and authority are increasingly democratized 
and decentralized; and, in the third, when government becomes 
unnecessary as a Self-directing society emerges, a condition of pure 
anarchy would obtain. The strategy can be described as ‘‘non-statist”’ 
rather than ‘‘anti-statist’’, and it assumes that although the state is 
‘‘organized violence’’, it is not—as Marxists believe—essentially the 
instrument of the ruling class. In a democratic state, such as India, 
despite all the defects associated with the politica! parties, the state 
is seen as representing and reflecting in some sense the wishes and 
interests of all the people. Because of this, as the power of the. 
people is generated through their adoption of the movement’s 
programmes, the officials of the state may be expected to cooperate 
in furthering those programmes. The new politics of the people 
(lokniti) will eventually replace the politics of the state (rajniti) but 
without any serious conflict or confrontation between the two. 
Related to this point is the fact that the strategy is populist in 
character and not based on a theory of inevitable class conflict. 
The existence of social classes is recognized and their eventual 
abolition envisaged, but that the interests of classes (or indeed of 
any groups or individuals generally) are inherently opposed to one 
another’s is explicitly denied. Classes are to be abolished but not, 
as in Marxist theory, by one class seizing political power and then 
taking measures to eliminate the conditions which give rise to class 
divisions. They are to be abolished in a process in which people of 
all classes are expected to join.2° As JP put it: ‘“‘Socialism wishes 
to advance by setting class against class, Gandhism by cutting 
across classes. Socialism wishes to destroy classes by making one 
class victorious over the other—which seems somewhat illogical. 
Gandhism wishes to abolish classes by so bringing the classes 
together that there are no class distinctions left.’’*4 Rejection of a 
strategy of class conflict is one aspect of a more general strategic 
principle. Since Sarvodaya is a movement which seeks to promote 
the interests of all, its appeal is directed to all, ignoring any distinc- 
tions of class, caste, sex, or creed. All individuals, all groups, all 
classes, all political parties, indeed organizations of every kind are 
invited, and ultimately expected, to join in a universal movement 
which transcends any particular interest and which expresses the 
overriding unity of humanity and the world. The universalistic 
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approach is encapsulated in Vinoba’s distinctive mantra: Jai Jagat 
(Victory for the World). 

In developing the strategy outlined above, Vinoba introduced 
two related conceptual innovations. The first concerns Gandhi’s 
concept of satyagraha. In Vinoba’s view, this should be interpreted 
positively to mean nonviolent assistance in right thinking, rather 
than negatively as nonviolent resistance to evil. The hallmark of 
genuine satyagraha, he argued, is its non-coercive quality, its capacity 
to convert the opponent without arousing his fears. The satyagrahi 
‘‘holds fast to truth’’, but he is mindful that the truth he expresses 
is only relative, not absolute, and that his opponent may also be 
expressing part of the truth. So, there is no insistence on the 
satyagrahi’s part; he leaves it to truth itself to make its presence 
felt. The direction of nonviolence, Vinoba further suggested, is 
directly opposite to that of violence. In the domain of violence, 
people usually employ first the least harsh violence. If that fails to 
secure their objective, they then employ the harsher and, finally, 
the harshest violence. But in the domain of nonviolence, if people 
find that gentle methods do not produce the desired results, they 
should infer that there is something untrue in their choice of 
methods. They should then proceed to substitute gentler and, if 
necessary, the gentlest methods. Vinoba did not rule out entirely the 
use of ‘“‘negative’’ satyagraha, but he argued that, in a democratic 
and independent state such as India, the occasions for its use were 
very rare. In pursuing the strategy for nonviolent revolution at the 
present time, the accent therefore was to be placed on loving, 
gentle persuasion leading to a change of minds and of hearts.?? In 
discounting ‘‘negative’’ satyagraha, Vinoba was implicitly criticising 
not only the kind of strategy for nonviolent revolution generally 
favoured by its proponents in the West but also a similar strategy 
adumbrated in India in the 1950s by the socialist leader, Dr Ram- 
manohar Lohia, who advocated individual and mass civil resistance 
as the way to bring about major social changes.”* 

Vinoba’s second conceptual innovation concerns politics. In cur- 
rent orthodoxy, politics is defined in terms of power, the ability to 
get one’s way, despite resistance, using methods ranging from subtle 
pressures through force (‘‘legitimate violence’’) to naked violence. 
Such a conception, Vinoba argued in effect, can have no place in a 
society which accords primacy to truth and nonviolence. The non- 
violent revolution must, therefore, develop a new politics—the politics 
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of truth and love. The hallmark of this new politics is consensus. 
Since all men and women must be deemed to express part of the 
truth, decisions arrived at by consensus carry with them the surest 
guarantee that the politics of truth and love, not the politics of 
power, are being practised. In developing the new politics, the politics 
of the people as distinct from the politics of the state, Vinoba’s 
position was in line with the advice given by Gandhi to constructive 
workers in 1947: ‘‘We should keep ourselves aloof from the old 
kind.’’ As we have noted, this did not imply that nonviolent 
revolutionaries should not seek the cooperation of political parties 
and of the state in promoting the movement's programmes, even 
though, when the new society was fully developed, there would be 
no role for parties and no place for the state. It also did not imply 
that nonviolent revolutionaries should not intervene in elections. 
Their intervention, however, was to be strictly non-partisan and 
educational, helping to inform voters of their rights and duties and, 
beyond that, trying to persuade them to practise the new politics, 
for example, by getting Gram Sabhas in a constituency to put up a 
single agreed candidate who would thus be returned unopposed. 
However, the interest of the public in the movement centred not 
on its strategy for nonviolent revolution but on its Bhoodan 
programme. The movement was commonly referred to as “‘the 
Bhoodan movement’? and represented as a uniquely Indian 
approach to land reform: its deeper significance was scarcely 
appreciated. In an effort to underline the real meaning of Bhoodan 
as a step towards a new caring and sharing society, Vinoba devised 
other dan programmes. These included: Shramdan (gift of labour); 
Sadhandan (gift of subsidiary means of production, such as 
bullocks, to enable Bhoodan donees to till their new lands); 
Buddhidan (gift of mental abilities in promoting Sarvodaya ideals); 
Sampattidan (gift of money, income, or wealth); and Jeevandan 
(gift of dedication of one’s life to the cause). Taken together, these 
signified that everybody had something he or she could share with 
others; some might have more than others but there were no “‘have- 
nots’’. Of these dans, Sampattidan was potentially the most signifi- 
cant. Although it was put forward as a proposal that each donor 
should devote a proportion of his income to social welfare work, 
behind it lay Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship, interpreted in a 
socialist way. In the words of a resolution of the Sarva Seva Sangh: 
‘‘The basic principle behind Sampattidan Yajna is that such means 
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of production as are not directly in the hands of the producers, 
should vest in the society or village community.... The one-sixth 
share now claimed leads to the recognition of the principle that 
any individual possessing property and wealth is not its owner but 
only a trustee holding them for the whole community.’’*4 Two other 
programmes are also worth noting. One was the establishment of a 
Shanti Sena or Peace Force—an idea originally mooted by Gandhi 
but which he had not been able to realize. In 1958, following 
Vinoba’s call for 70,000 volunteers to act as a nonviolent police 
force (particularly in the context of communal conflicts), the Shanti 
Sena was finally set up, although by 1964 only some 8,000 persons 
had enrolled in it. The other programme, also dating from 1958, 
was Sarvodaya Patra which called for a potin each home into 
which the children were asked to drop a handful of grain daily. 
The practical purpose of the programme was to provide the means 
of subsistence for the movement’s workers, but it also embodied a 
larger purpose: it was intended to symbolize that the activities of 
the workers enjoyed the support and sanction of the people. In 
addition to the above-mentioned programmes, the movement 
continued to emphasize what had been the best-known item in 
Gandhi’s Constructive Programme: the production of khadi as a 
village industry. 

None of these programmes, despite their ingenuity, captured the 
imagination of the public or excited as much interest as Bhoodan 
did. As we have already noted, in the beginning of the campaign a 
target of fifty million acres had been set to be achieved by 1957. In 
the event, by ‘‘the Year of the Land Revolution’’, some 4.2 million 
acres had been donated by one-half million donors. Donations had 
been made in all states of the Union but Bihar alone accounted for 
half the total. As cynics had anticipated, much though not all of the 
land was of inferior quality and no less than 1.85 million acres were 
found to be either uncultivable or subject to legal disputes. Never- 
theless, in itself and in a country where ‘‘land hunger’’ was endemic, 
_ the achievement was impressive and, eventually, about half a million 
peasants, who formerly owned little or no land, benefited from it. 
But the class of landless labourers, estimated in 1951 to be one- 
fifth of rural workers, remained and, with the increase in population 
and the spread of capitalist farming, their number, both absolutely 
and relatively, was actually rising. Clearly, the Bhoodan campaign 
had not resulted in the abolition of landlessness and seemed unlikely 
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to do so. Moreover, it had become evident that it was easier 
to persuade landowners to donate a portion of their lands than to 
distribute those lands to deserving donees. The distribution process, 
involving as it did the checking and transfer of legal titles as 
well as identifying suitable donees, was beset with many difficulties 
which the movement’s workers, mostly untrained in such matters, 
found it hard to surmount even when assisted (as they later were) 
by State governments. 

Had Bhoodan been no more than a movement for voluntary land 
reform, its relative failure to achieve its immediate objective might 
well have proved fatal. But implicit in the idea of Bhoodan was 
the more radical idea of Gramdan, gift of village. Gramdan grew 
naturally out of Bhoodan as a consequence of all, or almost all, 
the landowners in a village donating all their land in the village. 
This occurred first, as early as May 1952, at Mangroth in Uttar 
Pradesh where the donated land was vested in the village com- 
munity and subsequently distributed among the villagers in pieces 
which varied according to each family’s capacity and needs. Some 
of the families then formed a cooperative farm, the others 
continuing to farm as family units. The radical implications of 
Gramdan when compared with Bhoodan soon became apparent. 
Whereas Bhoodan involved donations from individuals, Gramdan 
involved also community action; under Bhoodan individual owner- 
ship of land was retained but under Gramdan it was abolished and 
the land ‘‘villagized’’; and, thirdly, whereas the beneficiary of 
Bhoodan was an individual or group of individuals, the beneficiary 
of .Gramdan was the whole village community. In short, the move 
from Bhoodan to Gramdan represented a move from a basically 
individualist programme (and one which could be criticized for 
increasing the fragmentation of landholdings) to a basically socialist 
programme. Despite the more radical character of Gramdan, the 
number of villages opting for it increased until nearly 2,000 had 
done so by the end of 1956. In 1957, therefore, instead of the 
movement ruefully lamenting the failure to meet its Bhoodan 
target, it announced that its sights were now set on ending private 
ownership of land altogether. The original target was absorbed in 
this new resolve; the target, henceforth, was Gramdan as the basis 
for establishing Gramswarajya, 

The proclaiming of the new objective was associated with two 
significant events. The first was a decision, taken by the Sarva Seva 
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Sangh at its meeting at Palani in November 1956, to dispense with 
the subsidy it was receiving for Bhoodan work from the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi and, at the same time, to dissolve the Bhoodan 
Committees that had been set up in the wake of Vinoba’s 
padayatras. On many of these committees local politicians were 
active and it was felt that they were often using the campaign for 
political or party ends. The second part of the decision reflected 
Vinoba’s distaste for party politics and also his distrust of all 
organizations, but the positive idea behind the Palani decision was 
to transform a movement of workers for the people into a 
movement of the people. The workers would remain, at least for 
the time being, but they would work as individuals in their own 
areas, earning their subsistence from-the people in return for 
selfless service. The Sarvodaya Patra device was related to the 
same idea. In giving effect to the Palani decision, Vinoba, ina 
manner redolent of Jesus appointing his disciples, designated trusted 
workers to take responsibility for Bhoodan-Gramdan work in 
various States. The decision, however, did not quite work out in 
the way intended. The Bhoodan Committees were dissolved, but it 
was soon found that some local organization was necessary. In the 
next few years, Sarvodaya Mandals, composed of Lok Sevaks who 
had taken a revised pledge, which included an undertaking not to 
engage in party and power politics, were developed, mainly at the 
district but also at the State level. These Mandals became, in effect, 
the local organizations of the Sarva Seva Sangh, although each 
Mandal ramained an autonomous body. The practical upshot of 
the Palani decision was to enhance the non-partisan image of the 
movement by purging the ranks of Bhoodan activists of suspected 
political opportunists, but at the cost of sacrificing some genuine 
workers who could not find the means to maintain themselves. 
The decision did give a boost to Bhoodan-Gramdan work in the 
months that immediately followed, but its longer-term effect was 
to check the movement’s progress. The anticipated transformation 
into a people’s movement did not take place. It remained a 
movement of Lok Sevaks whose number, seven years later in 1964, 
was less than 9,000. : 

The other significant event of 1957 was a conference heid 
in September at Yelwal in Mysore State. Convened by the Sangh, 
the conference was attended by the President of the Republic, the 
Prime Minister and other representatives of the Union and State 
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Governments, and also by Communist and Socialist leaders. In the 
statement issued at its conclusion, Gramdan was welcomed as a 
movement which deserved ‘‘every kind of help and encouragement”’. 
The Government representatives made it clear that they saw Gram- 
dan as complementary to the official schemes of land reform—the 
abolition of intermediary interests, limitations on holdings, and the 
promotion of cooperative farming—which they would have to 
proceed with but they also recognised that ‘‘the closest cooperation’”’ 
was desirable between the Community Development and the 
Gramdan movements.*® In Sarvodaya circles, the Yelwal conference 
was hailed as an epoch-making event signalling the widespread 
acceptance of the Gramdan idea. But the practical outcome proved 
rather disappointing. The Planning Commission set up a working 
group toreview the legal, organizational, and administrative issues 
arising from Gramdan and drafted a model Gramdan Bill to 
provide a legal framework for the constitution and management of 
Gramdan villages. Most State Governments proceeded to pass 
Gramdan Bills (or modify existing Bhoodan Acts) using the model 
and in a few States, notably Madras, Community Development 
officials cooperated effectively with Gramdan workers. But, in 
general, such officials were less than enthusiastic and sometimes 
positively hostile. And, not surprisingly in view of the movement’s 
attitude towards party politicians expressed in the Palani decision, 
support from political parties, which had been quite significant in 
the Bhoodan phase, actually declined in the years following the 
Yelwal conference. Sarvodaya workers, in a statement made at 
their Sammelan (conference) in May 1958, might refer to ‘‘a more 
and more favourable climate’’ in the country which would ‘‘make 
it possible to expand the sphere of Sarva Seva Sangh, approxi- 
mating to Gandhi’s concept of Lok Sevak Sangh’’, but the reality 
was to prove otherwise.”® 

In fact, the six fat years of the movement’s Bhoodan phase were 
succeeded by six rather lean years. In this period, Gramdan 
villages continued to be declared, some 4,000 more being added to 
the total. But their distribution throughout the country was much 
less even than had been the case with Bhoodan, and the villages 
concerned were generally very small (often hamlets rather than 
‘revenue villages’), very poor, and concentrated in low-caste and 
tribal areas, such as the Koraput district of Orissa. By the early 
1960s, it was evident that the pace of the movement had slackened 
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considerably. 

In part, the slackening was attributable to the movement’s 
increasing appreciation of the difficulties encountered once a village 
had opted for Gramdan. One such difficulty was opposition from 
traditional moneylenders who were unwilling to grant credit 
to villagers who no longer individually owned land which could be 
used as security for loans. If alternative sources of credit could not 
be found, there was a danger that opting for Gramdan might 
result in worsening, not improving, the conditions of the villagers. 
To help meet this difficulty, the Union Government later allocated 
funds for use in Gramdan development work and the movement itself 
arranged funds derived from sympathetic voluntary agencies in 
other countries, such as the British War-On-Want. 

The problems of what to do following Gramdan declarations led 
to differences among Sarvodaya workers about the strategy to be 
pursued. Should the movement’s severely limited resources be 
devoted to developing Gramdans, in the hope that they would 
become examples for other villages to follow, or should the 
emphasis be placed on persuading more villages to opt for 
Gramdan? The choice was not an “‘either-or’’ one and, in fact, 
the movement pursued both courses at the same time but with 
emphasis on the latter. For three years, 1956-59, the Sarva Seva 
Sangh made a determined effort to develop the Gramdan villages 
of Koraput. Several hundred workers went to the area and sub- 
stantial funds were obtained from the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and 
the Khadi Commission for development work. Some significant 
results were achieved but, overall, the experiment only proved 
disappointing. So in 1959, the Sangh called it off, leaving a 
score or so workers to continue the development work on a very 
modest scale. After 1959, the emphasis was placed increasingly 
on spreading the Gramdan idea and on the objective of arousing 
“the latent capacity of the people and to harness it for village 
development’’.*” In so far as the villagers required help from 
outside in their task of reconstruction, the main responsibility for 
supplying it, suggested Vinoba, rested on the Government. This 
attitude was encouraged by expectations aroused at the Yelwal 
conference, although some workers remained uneasy about the 
implied dependence of a movement for nonviolent revolution on 
the cooperation of the Government. 

Other differences among the workers about the strategy also 
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became evident in these years. One of them relates to Vinoba’s 
interpretation of satyagraha. Many activists were not wholly convinc- 
ed by his argument that the emphasis should be placed on ‘“posi- 
tive’’ rather than on ‘‘negative’’ satyagraha. Among them was the 
well-known *‘Gandhian atheist’’, Ramachandra Gora, who proceeded 
to form a Satyagraha Sangh which undertook nonviolent protests 
against ministerial pomp and in favour of partyless democracy. 
Without Vinoba’s blessing, the actions of Gora gained little support 
among other Sarvodaya workers but he expressed an underlying un- 
easiness felt by many about the neglect, as they saw it, of Gandhi’s 
technique.** A further difference was over the attitude the move- 
ment should take to the Government’s programme introducing a 
new pattern of local government in the rural areas, the Panchayati 
Raj. Launched in 1959, this programme of ‘‘democratie decentra- 
lisation’’ bore a resemblance to proposals made by JP in the same 
year in his A Plea for the Reconstruction of Indian Polity, 
although JP, of course, had argued that the system of partyless, 
participatory and communitarian democracy should extend to 
all levels of the political system. The resemblance encouraged 
JP to devote considerable attention in the next few years to 
trying to shape the new Panchayati Raj institutions in the way 
he had envisaged in his Plea. In these efforts, which went 
largely unrewarded, JP had the support of many Sarvodaya 
activists.2* Vinoba, however, was markedly unenthusiastic about 
the slogan of ‘democratic decentralisation’. Shortly before the 
Panchayati Raj programme was announced, he pointedly placed 
Gramdan as the first step to be taken before the introduction of 
Gram Panchayats or village councils. ‘‘Then alone,’ he said, “*it can 
be a force for good work and for the welfare of the whole village. 
With the present inequalities a panchayat too often becomes 
an instrument in the hands of a few and they boss it over (the 
rest). It is a formal democracy.’’*® After uttering this warn- 
ing, Vinoba did not discourage the activities of JP and other 
Sarvodaya workers who shared his views. But he did not encour- 
age them either. In retrospect, JP’s attitude towards Panchayati 
Raj was symptomatic of an approach to Sarvodaya strategy rather 
different from that of Vinoba. Vinoba was pursuing what may be 
described as an almost purist alternative strategy which 
ignored the old politics while concentrating on building the 
new cells of the Sarvodaya society. JP, on the other hand, was 
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pursuing a less purist strategy which sought to shape and 
re-shape the old politics into the new. In a sense, Vinoba was 
working ‘‘outside’’ the system, endeavouring to develop a new 
system, which would eventually replace the old, while JP was 
working in a non-partisan way ‘‘inside’’ the existing system, 
endeavouring to transform it into the new.*! The differences of 
approach reflected the different backgrounds of the two men. JP’s 
political background led him to take a much greater interest than 
Vinoba did in what was happening in the arena of conventional 
politics and to be more concerned to prevent the development of 
undemocratic tendencies. The resolution passed by the Sarva Seva 
Sangh in 1961 which called for a programme of extensive voters’ 
education as a preparation for the people setting up their own 
candidates through voters’ councils reflected JP’s way of thinking 
more than it did Vinoba’s.** 

Vinoba’s influence in shaping the movement’s strategy, however, 
remained paramount and was further demonstrated when he 
initiated a revision of the original concept of Gramdan. As it was 
first conceived, Gramdan was intended to achieve economic equa- 
lity among the villagers, but it had become apparent that in many 
villages, although participants were prepared to surrender owner- 
ship of their entire holdings and also to part with the possession of 
a portion of them, they were reluctant to accept that degree of 
equality which a redistribution of the entire land would have 
involved. This reluctance was also reflected in a generally negative 
attitude to proposals that Gramdan land should be farmed ona 
cooperative rather than on an individual family basis. Consequently 
in practice, the egalitarian redistribution of land was rare. It also 
became apparent that owners of the larger holdings were reluctant 
to join in Gramdan, even when the required majority of villagers 
had done so.*%* Applying Vinoba’s ‘‘gentle, gentler, gentlest’ 
approach, it was decided, therefore, to revise the concept of 
Gramdan. Under the revised concept, known as simplified or 
Sulabh Gramdan, participants agreed to surrender to the village 
community the ownership of their land holdings in the village 
but were allowed to retain possession of 95 per cent of them, 
the remaining five per cent being distributed to the landless. In 
addition, although the donors were allowed to transfer land in their 
possession only to other persons who had joined the Gramdan, 
they continued to enjoy other rights, including the important 
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right to pass on the possession of the land to their heirs. Sulabh 
Gramdan thus retained the principle of “villagization’”’ of land 
but was much less radical and egalitarian than the original concept. 
A survey of office-holders in the Sarva Seva Sangh made in 1965 
revealed that nearly two-thirds of them thought that the revised 
concept of Gramdan made too many concessions to the principles 
of private property.*4 JP was among those known to take this view. 
Nevertheless, the revised concept was adopted as the Sangh’s 
policy and at the Sarvodaya Sammelan held in Raipur in December 
1963, this form of Gramdan became the first item in the move- 
ment’s ‘‘Triple Programme’’—the other items being Khadi and 
Shanti Sena. 3 

The Raipur Sammelan marked the end of the movement’s six 
lean years and the beginning of another six years during which 
apparently, it again waxed fat. The new upsurge, however, came in 
1965, when Vinoba, who had by then returned to his Ashram at 
Paunar announced toaconference of Sarvodaya workers that he was 
prepared to go back to Bihar if the workers there undertook to 
obtain 10,000 new Gramdan pledges within six months. Since 
the number of Gramdans was then 7,000, it seemed improbable 
that Vinoba’s new target could be achieved, but the undertaking 
was given. Thus began the toofan or whirlwind campaign as a 
result of which, within four years, the number of Gramdan 
villages was multiplied by a factor of twenty. By October 1969 the 
movement could claim that 1,40,000 villages—approximately one- 
quarter of the total villages in India—had declared themselves in 
favour of Gramdan. As the campaign progressed, new dan concepts 
were invented: first Blockdan, then Districtdan, and finally Statedan. 
Concentrating its efforts mainly in Bihar, the movement set itself 
the objective of achieving Bihardan by the end of the Gandhi 
Centenary Year. In the event, it did not quite attain this objective, 
some twelve blocks in the mainly tribal area remaining undeclared 
on 2 October 1969. But with 587 blocks in Bihar meeting the 
movement’s definition of Blockdan,®® there was some justification 
for regarding Bihardan as virtually achieved. 

It is essential to note, however, that in the course of the toofan 
campaign the concept of Sulabh Gramdan, considered as a process, 
was clarified. Three stages of the process were distinguished: (7) 
prapti, in which the required proportion of a village’s inhabitants 
are persuaded to join Gramdan and sign a document indicating 
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their willingness to transfer to a Gram Sabha the ownership of 
their land (on the understanding that they will retain possession of 
95 per cent of it); (ii) pushti, in which the primary conditions of 
Gramdan are implemeited—the Gram Sabha and a village fund 
established, the land gifts verified, the legal titles transferred, and 
the one-twentieth part of the donated land distributed among the 
landless of the village; and (iii) nirman, the stage in which, 
through the Gram Sabha, resources are mobilized and a pro- 
gramme of reconstruction and development of the village begins. 
The toofan campaign related to the first of these stages. It 
was a campaign to obtain signed declarations in favour of the 
Gramdan idea. Only when the bulk of villages in a State had, so to 
say, ‘‘voted for Gramdan’”’ would implementing the declared inten- 
tions be taken up in an organized manner. 

Nevertheless, the toofan campaign appeared to open up great 
possibilities. As the campaign progressed from Blockdan through 
Districtdan to Statedan, Gramdan villages ceased to be separate 
islands in a sea of non-Gramdan villages. When the great bulk of 
villages in large contiguous areas declared for Gramdan, a new 
and larger perspective on the problem of rural reconstruction and 
development was revealed. The following words of JP, published 
in October 1969, reflect the hopes of Sarvodaya workers engen- 
dered by the new perspective: ‘‘Without making any tall claims, it 
seems reasonable to hope that in the Gramdan States, such as Bihar, 
the entire social, economic, and political picture might be trans- 
formed in the next five years.’’*® 


CHAPTER TWO 


Face to Face: 
Sarvodaya Confronts Reality 


"THE toofan or whirlwind campaign to obtain pledges in favour 

of Sulabh Gramdan was intended to underline the revolutionary 
character of the movement. At the rate of progress in 1965, before 
the campaign began, it would have taken centuries before even a 
majority of India’s villages entered the Gramdan fold. Acknowledg- 
ing this fact, the movement might then have concluded that the 
appeal of Gramdan was limited and that it shouid concentrate on 
developing the 7,000 villages that had already declared for 
Gramdan—a large enough task in itself given its limited resources. 
If Gramdan had been the project of a rural development agency, 
this no doubt is what it would have done. If it had been the pro- 
gramme of a social reform movement, it would have followed the 
same path but coupled with the notion that in developing Gramdan 
villages, it would provide exemplary models for others to follow. 
But because Gramdan was seen by its promoters as the practical 
programme and symbol of nonviolent revolution, the movement 
chose the course which Vinoba had indicated and which was 
intended to bring it to the take-off point when a movement of 
workers for the people would be transformed into a genuine 
moveinent of the people. 

But as the toofan campaign progressed, doubts began to be 
expressed about the wisdom of the strategy. For example, Erica 
Linton, on completing a tour in 1967-68 during which she visited 
more than eighty Gramdan villages in eight States wrote: 

The dearth of workers is one of the movement’s greatest handicaps, and yet 

the obtaining of new Gramdans has become of moreimportance than the 

consolidating of old ones or the intensifying of constructive work. 

Why?...I was told that Gramdan in isolation had no meaning... . Block 


Dan, District Dan, State Dan, nothing less was good enough... . But has 
it any meaning? How many villagers know what it is all about?! 


From a more revolutionary perspective, another sympathetic but 
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critical foreign observer, Guy Dauncey, writing on the eve of the 
announcement of Bihardan, posed the question: Whither Sarvo- 
daya?? The great majority of Gramdan villages, he observed, were 
no different from non-Gramdan villages. He saw nothing revolutio- 
nary in obtaining Gramdan pledges. Only nonviolent action of the 
kind engaged in by Gandhi against the British Raj would reduce 
his present scepticism. The movement’s answer to such doubts 
had already been stated by one of its leaders in Bihar, Acharya 
Ramamurti: ‘‘Gramdan is not a programme of service or welfare 
of the popular variety. Service and welfare is the concern of the 
government and of semi-government institutions... . Gramdan is a 
movement for deliverance. If deliverance is subtracted from Gram- 
dan, it will be reduced to a liberal programme and lose its 
revolutionary character.’’? But the answer did not allay the doubts. 
The movement so far had been quite effective in propagating the 
idea of nonviolent social revolution but was noticeably weak in 
implementing its practical programmes. The time, however, was 
fast approaching when success or failure in implementing Gramdan 
would, it seemed, determine the fate of the movement. 

In the period covered in this chapter, October 1969 to December 
1973, the movement’s failure to implement Gramdan effectively 
did in fact bring it, in JP’s phrase, ‘‘face to face’? with some awk- 
ward aspects of reality. Instead of embarking smoothly on a new 
stage of nonviolent revolution, it was compelled to ask some 
searching questions—about itself, about the society in which it 
operated, and above all about its strategy. In retrospect, these 
were the years of crisis for the movement, a crisis which it sought 
to resolve by formulating in a groping and hesitant way a revised 
strategy. By the end of the period, as we shall see, Sarvodaya was 
taking on a new look and—the main elements of the revised 
strategy having been assembled—the movement for nonviolent 
revolution was preparing itself to take a spectacular leap forward. 

The Sarvodaya Sammelan at Rajgir in Bihar, in October 1969, 
was easily the most impressive conference that the movement had 
ever held. In the presence of the Dalai Lama and of the President 
of India, who inaugurated the conference, 22,000 delegates, includ- 
ing several hundred from abroad, assembled along with 2,00,000 
spectators to hear Bihar declared a Statedan. It was clearly an 
occasion for rejoicing, but there was also no mistaking the anxieties 
of the movement’s workers. They felt that the movement was 
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entering its make-or-break phase. Within the next few years, it 
would either take off and become a people’s movement for 
Gramswarajya, or it would stall and flutter feebly to the ground. 
The movement had been promising much—nothing less than what 
Vinoba had called a total revolution—and large expectations had 
been aroused. In this situation, if the pledges for Gramdan were 
not redeemed, if the prapti (receipt or declaration) phase was not 
rapidly followed by the pushti (consolidation) and nirman 
(reconstruction) phases, disillusionment with the whole concept of 
Gramdan might become widespread and then, as a consequence, 
the movement for nonviolent revolution would experience a 
severe and quite possibly irreversible setback. 

The anxieties and the sense of urgency detectable at the con- 
ference were all the greater because of the looming shadow cast by 
the Naxalites.* In 1967, in the Naxalbari district of West Bengal, a 
group of Maoists had succeeded in establishing a ‘‘red base’’ among 
the peasantry. It had been quashed by the army and the police 
after a few months, but not before it had inspired similar groups 
in other States, notably Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, and Tamil Nadu. 
The programme of the Naxalites involved the forcible seizure of land 
and crops and the exemplary murder of landlords and officials— 
the ‘‘enemies of the people’’. These tactics were intended to mobi- 
lize the landless labourers and small peasants in a vigorous pursuit 
of the class war. No Sarvodaya worker could escape drawing a 
parallel between the Naxalites and the Communists of Telengana 
(1948-51) whose activities had helped to spark off the Bhoodan 
campaign. 

The Naxalite movement developed contemporaneously with the 
so-called Green Revolution of the 1960s (though not a direct pro- 
duct of it) which, by introducing new strains of crops and methods 
of cultivation, had led to an unparalleled increase in agricultural 
production.® But, as with other Government-inspired reforms in 
the rural sector, the increased prosperity accompanying the 
increased production had been very unevenly distributed. Those 
who benefited most were the richer peasants, India’s kulak class, 
who continued to provide the solid basis of support for the 
Congress party in the countryside. In the early stages of the Green 
Revolution, landless labourers had benefited, too, because the 
more intensive farming and diversified crop pattern had increased 
the demand for labour and, consequently, led to higher agricultural 
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wages. But these benefits had proved largely temporary, the higher 
wage rates having boosted the demand for agricultural machinery 
to replace human labour. The net effect of the Green Revolution, 
therefore, had been to exacerbate social tensions and to encourage 
the polarisation of the rural classes. The view expressed in 1969 by 
the then Union Home Minister, Y. B. Chavan, was shared by 
Sarvodaya workers and many others: ‘“‘Unless the Green Revolu- 
tion is accompanied by a revolution based on social justice, I am 
afraid the Green Revolution may not remain green.’” Si 

In the event, the tactics of the Naxalites proved self-defeating in 
the short run. Between April 1970 and April 1971, at least 1,450 
murders—not all committed by Naxalites—took place;’ but, as in the 
past, the tactics of terrorism did not advance any real revolution. By 
mid-1971, the Government, by massive use of force, had succeeded 
in restoring law and order to much of the countryside; and the 
arrest in July 1972, and his death shortly thereafter of Charu 
Mazumdar, the chief ideologist of the Naxalites, marked their 
decline, temporarily at least, as a significant political force. In 
October 1969, however, the threat posed by the Naxalites seemed 
real enough to the Sarvodaya workers assembled at Rajgir and, as 
we shall see, was soon to come closer. On their own chosen 
territory, the villages of India, nonviolent revolutionaries once 
again faced active and violent competitors. 

At Rajgir, several important decisions were taken. Vinoba, then 
in his 75th year, announced that he was leaving Bihar to return to 
his ashram at Paunar, near Wardha. For the three previous years, 
he said, he had been practising sukshma-karmayoga (subtle thought 
action) but he had now decided to practise even more subtle 
(sukshmatar) karmayoga and withdraw further from active participa- 
tion in organizational and public life. He would make no more 
public speeches (an intention soon abandoned) and though he 
would welcome letters from the workers, he would not reply to 
them. The announcement suggested that he was relinquishing his 
close direction and guidance of the movement, but it left unclear 
who, if anybody, was to lead the movement. If there was to be one 
successor to Vinoba, JP was the obvious candidate. But, given 
Vinoba’s anarchistic views about leadership, he was not minded to 
designate JP as his successor.’ In the absence of each person being 
his or her own leader, it seems likely that Vinoba foresaw some 
form of ‘‘collective leadership’’ in which, of course. JP would 
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exercise considerable influence. With hindsight, it can be argued 
that if Vinoba, in 1969, had clearly announced his retirement from 
public life and, more importantly, if some Sarvodaya workers had 
permitted him to retire into spiritual retreat and had ceased seeking 
his guidance, the subsequent history of the movement might well 
have been different. The subsequent painful divisions within the 
movement might have been avoided. Instead, at a particularly 
critical moment in its history, the movement found itself with two 
principal leaders, one semi-retired and the other active in the field 
—a format inviting trouble. 

Another less important but significant leadership decision was 
taken at Rajgir: S. Jagannathan was elected President of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh. Jagannathan had a reputation for militancy. As the 
Sarvodaya leader in Tamil Nadu, he had organized several ‘“‘negative’’ 
satyagraha campaigns in the Madurai district over the issues of 
eviction of tenant farmers and the exploitation of temple lands by 
landlords who used a variety of subterfuges to evade the land 
ceiling legislation. Under his presidency, the Sangh could be 
expected to look more kindly on the use of such tactics even 
though Vinoba, a month previously, had counselled that direct 
action should be used only after due deliberation and as a last 
pesari;t° 

In announcing his departure for Wardha, Vinoba made clear 
that there was no time for the movement to rest on its laurels. He 
called, in fact, for an ‘‘ati-toofan’’ or super-whirlwind campaign to 
redeem the Gramdan pledges already given and to obtain Statedan 
in other States. He also suggested that where Statedan had been 
achieved, the movement should begin to develop programmes 
applicable to the urban areas. These ideas were elaborated in the 
statement adopted by the Sammelan. “‘The achievement of Bihar- 
dan’’, it said, ‘‘is the beginning of an independent people’s power 
free of statism, capitalism and militarism.’ It expressed the hope 
that before 1972 the whole of rural India would declare its libera- 
tion from exploitation and oppression through Gramdan. But it 
was also necessary for the movement to advance from the villages 
into the towns. To achieve Sarvodaya towns, the first pre-requisites 
were employer-employee partnerships in industry, partyless trade 
unions, and partyless representation in the municipalities and 
other civic bodies. The accent, however, in the next phase was to 
be on pushti: the consolidation of Gramdans already obtained, the 
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setting up and activizing of Gram Sabhas and persuading them to: 
fulfil the other conditions of Gramdan. It was not necessary to 
wait for Gramdans to be registered under the Gramdan Acts. 
before the work began. The Gram Sabhas could be set up on a de 
facto basis. Speed was the essence of the strategy and people’s. 
participation would be the the index of its success. 

But the confident and challenging tone of the statement was. 
belied by the discussions that took place in the Sangh’s executive 
committee. In the course of these, four points were made. So far,. 
Sarvodaya had made no appreciable impact on the political 
and socio-economic life of the people—the movement was felt to. 
be out of the mainstream; except in a few areas. people’s partici- 
pation in the movement’s programmes had not been forthcoming; 
the problem of the dearth of Sarvodaya workers remained; and, 
finally, the movement was still desperately short of funds. 
Proposals were made to deal with each of these points, but the fact 
they had to be made did not augur well for the movement’s tackling 
successfully the ambitious tasks it had set itself.!? 

After October 1969 the prapti campaign for Gramdan continued 
to make progress, particularly in Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa 
and Madhya Pradesh, and, by July 1971, the total number of 
villages declaring Gramdan had risen to 1,68,000.1* But the pushti 
campaign for consolidating Gramdans in Bihar, which Vinoba had 
thought could be completed in one year, got off to a bad start. 
When the Sangh met in December 1969, the new president felt. 
constrained to point out: ‘“*We are working hard at our oars but the 
boat is not moving. ... The fact is the boat is marooned.’’!* At this. 
meeting, another leader, Shankarrao Deo presented a paper in 
which he analysed some of the weaknesses of the movement. The 
results of the ‘toofan’ campaign, he suggested, had been achieved 
at some cost to the tundamentals. Despite the intention, Sulabh 
Gramdan had ‘‘taken the edge off the revolutionary side of the 
movement’’. It made very little land available for distribution to 
the landless; although ownership was surrendered, possession was 
largely retained; the relationship between the landless labourers 
and the landowners underwent no significant change; and the 
latter continued to enjoy a dominant position in the villages. In 
fact, ‘‘practically the status quo remains intact’’. There was a great 
gap between prapti and pushti, while nirman had begun only in a 
few pockets; and in these the development work was financed 
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largely from outside, and in some cases by foreign help. The few 
hundred Gram Sabhas that had been set up owed their existence 
to the efforts of the movement’s workers. There was no spontane- 
ous urge on the people’s part to start building their life on a 
new foundation. The poor were suspicious of Gram Sabhas and 
the rich afraid of them. And it would be wrong to assume that as 
soon as landowners began to sit in the Gram Sabhas, their 
dealings with the poor and the weak would be transformed. It 
was important, he concluded, that Sarvodaya workers should 
side with the poor and the weak and not allow the powerful 
vested interests in the villages to make the Gram Sabhas their 
instruments of domination and exploitation. 

When the Sangh met again at Poona in March 1970, it was roe 
turn of the secretary, Thakurdas Bang, to admit that things were 
not going on well. The pace of the movement, he confessed, had 
slackened since the Rajgir Sammelan. The movement suffered 
from a triple malady—a want of atmosphere, a want of workers, 
and a want of finance. Because the structure of its organisation 
was weak and ineffective, it was neither developing a mass 
character nor attracting fresh talents. However, there was, 
he thought, no need for despair. In the last few years, seem- 
ingly impossible things had become possible, and with zeal and 
dedication ‘‘we shall overcome the present crisis’’.4® It was at this 
meeting that JP warned that Bihar should not be blindly imitated 
in other States. Statedan in Bihar was now creating problems. 
Workers elsewhere should see that Gramdan declarations were 
immediately followed up by distribution of land to the landless and 
other acts of reconstruction. The point of JP’s warning was under- 
lined by Ramamurti’s report of the experience of follow-up work in 
four districts of Bihar. It had been found that setting up of 
Gram Sabhas did not lead to distribution of the one-twentieth 
part of the land to the landless and fulfilment of the other condi- 
tions of Gramdan. The movement, he believed, should place most 
emphasis on land distribution since this alone had the capacity to 
excite the imagination, to loosen the attachment of the landowners, 
and to create confidence among the landless. 

It was at this meeting also that the Sangh’s executive passed a 
cautiously worded resolution sanctioning the use of satyagraha to 
redress the people’s grievances, to remove injustices, and to 
secure the implementation of the Government’s land reforms, 
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particularly the ceiling legislation which was being widely evaded, 
not least of all in Bihar. Vasant Nargolkar, who had long been 
critical of Vinoba’s neglect of “‘“Gandhi’s weapon’’, welcomed ‘‘the 
happy departure’’ from the position adopted by the Sangh between 
1951 and 1969.1’ Satyagraha, he suggested, would supplement the 
method of persuasion and education—‘‘mere word power’’—which 
so far had failed to enthuse the village people, with the result that 
‘no revolution bearing any unmistakable imprint of Sarvodaya 
principles or ideals is in sight even in Bihar’’. He coupled his wel- 
come with a plea that Sarvodaya workers should take up local 
issues and problems agitating the minds of the people, and 
not ignore them on the ground that they were carriers of the great 
revolutionary message of Gramdan and Gramswarajya. 

An opportunity for the movement to use the methods of 
‘negative’? satyagraha on a wide scale did in fact present itself 
shortly after the executive’s resolution was passed. In July 1970, the 
Communist Party of India (CPI), setting an example soon followed 
by the two Socialist parties, launched a series of so-called ‘“‘land 
grab’ agitations in several States on behalf of the landless and the 
exploited tenant farmers and share-croppers. Although Vinoba 
dubbed the agitations as no more than ‘‘a political stunt’’,!® other 
Sarvodaya leaders were not unsympathetic. Thus, Jagannathan 
declared that though the capitalist press called it a land grab move- 
ment, it was really ‘‘a land restoration movement by the people’’.! 
The CPI’s movement against the farms of Ghanshyam Das Birla, the 
large industrialist, came ‘‘near the Gandhian technique of nonvio- 
lent action’’ and, if the movement remained nonviolent, ‘‘we must 
not hesitate to welcome it’’. Sarvodaya could not cooperate with 
the political parties so long as they insisted on a party approach to 
the problem. But he reminded Sarvodaya workers of the Sangh’s 
recent resolution which had been drafted with this kind of 
problem in mind. ‘‘It is now time’’, he said, ‘‘that we decide 
on a national movement for restoration of land to the landless.’’ 
He then added: ‘‘But before direct action is resorted to, we should 
explore all means of persuasion, appealing to the government for a 
time-bound programme of implementation of the legislative 
measures, and to the landlords for voluntary surrender of all land 
illegally held by them.’’ JP’s response was similar.?° The real land- 
grabbers were ‘‘respectable people’’ with political influence and 
those who continued to hold land in excess of the legal limits. 
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‘“‘What the communists and socialists are doing ... is an attempt to 
rectify a great wrong by people’s action which as long as it is 
open and peaceful and conducted in a right manner is a part of the 
democratic way of life.”’ But he, too, wanted to give the land- 
lords another chance to right the wrong themselves. And he made 
it clear that he could not participate in the agitations. The move- 
ment he had been involved with, he said, wanted something more 
than land distribution: the reorganization of village communities. 
and the transformation of individual into common ownership. 
Implementing the Gramdan pledges was, in fact, more important, 
he suggested, than the agitations organized by the political 
parties. . 

So, the chance for Sarvodaya to participate in ‘‘people’s action’’ 
on an important issue clearly related to the movement’s main pro- 
gamme was lost at the very time when its leaders were lamenting 
its failure to become a ‘‘people’s movement’’. The land agitations 
of the political parties subsided; Jagannathan’s suggestion that 
a national movement for land restoration should be launched 
was not taken up; anda few months later, the Sangh’s secretary 
was complaining that the call for satyagraha given at Poona to get 
land reforms implemented had been largely ignored.”4 

However, the failure of the movement to respond more positively 
to the ‘‘land grab’’agitations can be partly explained by the fact that, 
by the time they were launched, JP was already heavily engaged in 
pushti work. Towards the end of May 1970, the Naxalites 
threatened to kill two Sarvodaya workers in the Muzaffarpur 
district of Bihar. On learning of the threat, JP cut short his tour 
of Uttar Pradesh, rushed to the-area, and early in June announced 
a ‘‘do or die’’ decision to give his full time to concentrated work in 
the Gramdan villages in the Musahari block of the district. In 
December 1979, he published an interim account of his experiences, 
entitled ‘‘Face to Face’’.2* In the intervening six months, some 
progress, he reported, had been made in implementing some of the 
basic conditions of Gramdan, but progress had been slow because 
the prapti work of obtaining Gramdan pledges had not been carried 
out properly. In fact, in none of the forty-three villages he and his 
colleagues had so far covered had the two requirements for a 
Gramdan declaration—75 per cent of the population and 51 
per cent of the land—been fulfilled. Asa result, the prapti work 
had to be done again, this time more properly, and telescoped with 
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pushti work. The report suggests that JP was still basically 
optimistic about the prospects for Gramdan, but his experience at 
the grassroots level of the harsh realities of rural life in the area 
had clearly radicalised his thinking. Repeating his insistence that 
‘‘we will have to go back to Gandhiji’’ to find a way to solve 
the problems for which both democracy and violent revolution 
provided no solutions, he defined Gandhi’s method as ‘‘conversion 
by persuasion, and when the situation required, nonviolent 
non-cooperation or resistance’’. And he added: ‘‘Conditions seem 
to be ripening in the context of our present programme that may 
necessitate larger-scale satyagrahas’’ than those few already carried 
out by the movement. 

JP’s decision to devote himself full time to Gramdan work 
in Musahari gave a much-needed boost to the morale of other 
Sarvodaya workers in Bihar. In October 1970, having taken the 
advice of Vinoba, they decided to launch consolidation work in the 
smallest district in the State and the one deemed most favourably 
disposed towards Gramdan. The work was to be done through a 
Gramswarajya Samiti and supervised by veteran workers, such as 
Krishnaraja Metha and Nirmala Deshpande.”* In advising the 
workers, Vinoba noted that despite his call for ‘‘ati-toofan’’, no 
storm of any kind had been visible in Bihar since his departure. 
The workers there should lock up their offices, bury themselves in 
Saharsa, and complete the work by the end of 1971.74 Two 
hundred workers proceeded to the district, and Saharsa was desig- 
nated as the movement’s -‘‘National Front’’. The decision to 
concentrate on the work of building Gramswarajya in Saharsa was, 
of course, a tacit recognition that translating Bihardan into reality 
was too large a task for the movement in the short run, but it was 
hoped that success in one district would have a snowball effect and 
lead to success in other districts. First reports of the work there 
were encouraging and, in May 1971, Prabhas Joshi informed 
readers of People’s Action: ‘‘The first rays of a _ bloodless 
revolution are clearly peeping through the clouds of centuries-old 
order, and Saharsa is on the threshold of a new era.”’ 

The Sarvodaya Sammelan at Nasik in April 1971 was announced 
as ‘“‘being held under the inspiring glow of Musahari and 
Saharsa’’, but it turned out to be an occasion for heart-searching 
and for voicing self-criticism which began to look like self- 
condemnation. Attendance was thin and many of the one 
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thousand delegates felt that there was ‘‘something wrong’’ with 
the movement. In the statement issued at the Sammelan, it was 
admitted that the movement had been unable to take up Vinoba’s 
call for ‘‘ati-toofan’”’ in Bihar ‘‘immediately and with seriousness’’. 
It had not been possible to organize the Lok Sevaks and the district 
Sarvodaya units properly, and there had been a failure to activize 
them. Two achievements since the Rajgir Sammelan—the pledged 
Statedan of Tamil Nadu and the collection of 7.5 million rupees for 
the Gram Swaraj Fund in honour of Vinoba’s 75th birthday—did 
little to allay the doubts. More use of the tactics of satyagraha was 
advocated by many of the younger delegates but not encouraged 
by the leaders, among them JP. The wrong standards, he sugges- 
ted, were being used to judge the movement’s progress. ‘‘We are 
trying to evaluate nonviolent revolution by political standards. We 
are trying to bring about a change in interpersonal relationshi,.s, 
but go on to measure our success by immediate agitational gains. 
We talk about satyagraha without fully giving thought to its likely 
effect on the people. .. . We are itching to do something dramatic 
to catch the public eye.’’*® 

JP’s words did not seem consonant with his hints about 
satyagraha given in ‘‘Face to Face’’, but, by this time, he was 
preoccupied with an apparently more weighty matter than the 
movement’s tactics or implementing Gramdan in Musahari. On 
26 March 1971, Bangladesh had declared its independence and 
shortly after the Sammelan, JP embarked on a world tour, lasting 
forty days, in an effort to rally support for the new national 
liberation movement on the Indian subcontinent. The prolonged 
Bangladesh crisis, which resulted in millions of refugees from East 
Pakistan flooding across the borders into India, occupied much of 
the attention of JP and other Sarvodaya workers (as well as the 
Indian people generally) until it was finally resolved, at the end of 
the year, by Mrs Gandhi authorising action by the Indian 
Army. 

The Bangladesh crisis, however, could not divert attention 
completely away from the movement’s own problems. At the 
Sangh’s meeting in Bhopal in October 1971, these problems, indeed, 
led to the opening of what was to prove a prolonged strategy 
debate. The more militant Sarvodaya workers found their 
spokesman in Dada Dharmadhikari, one of the movement’s most 
respected intellectuals. Reminding his audience that land was the 
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fundamental problem and deprecating the tendency to make a 
fetish of nonviolence, he charged the movement with being afraid— 
afraid of violence and afraid of the class struggle. He proceeded 
to call on the movement to organize the landless labourers and the 
small farmers in a nonviolent confrontation with the large 
landowners, thereby isolating the latter. 
In today’s society the propertied, the powerful and the armed enjoy 
respectability. Wemake use of their respectability to collect Gramdans 
and say we are enlisting their cooperation. Thetruth is, we only become 
their instruments and throw our weight behind the prevailing value system. 
The task is to change it. And wecanchange it by building up pressure. 
This pressure is essentially moral because it appeals to the spirit of voluntary 
sacrifice and renunciation of privilege.*® 


A contrary view was expressed by Dhirendra Majumdar, an 
equally respected leader with a high reputation won through his 
development work in the villages. The theme of his speech was 
rapprochement, not confrontation; and he argued for resolving 
class conflict, not stoking it up. In his view, the nonviolent 
revolution was essentially a cultural revolution, a change of values 
leading to a transformation of human relationships; nothing was to 
be gained, but much lost, by setting one class against another. He 
agreed with Dada that nonviolence should not be made a fetish and 
that the movement should not be afraid of conflicts, but he insisted 
that Sarvodaya strategy must not divide the human community into 
classes. 

We should take the totality of society and try to educate the people.... The 
present situation is not the creation of a few evil-minded people. It is 
inherent in the social order. Tocorrect the social order by changing the 
prevailing attitude and norms which support it, the cooperation of all is 
necessary.... We must first approach the big and medium landholders who 
find themselves as a medium of exploitation. Iam sure that if we take an 
initiative there will be a response which will pave the way for genuine 
involvement. 


With regard to the complaints of the militants about the 
movement’s failure to use satyagraha, he argued that it was futile 
to treat the symptoms and not remove the cause of the disease: 
‘You may win all the battles but you will have lost the war. The 
thing to do is to change the society and make it nonviolent. This 
is what Vinoba is doing.”’ 

The open juxtaposing of these two different views of strategy—a 
rare enough event in itself at any Sarvodaya conference up to 
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then—clearly startled many of the Sangh’s members.?’ The 
immediate reaction, expressed by the president, Jagannathan, was 
to deny their contrariness and seek to synthesize them. The 
resolution finally passed by the Sangh followed this line: the 
two views were really complementary and, in any case, there 
was scope for adopting different approaches in different areas. 
Further elucidation did suggest that the positions of Dada and 
Dhirendra were not so sharply opposed as might appear at first 
sight. But there were also doubts about whether the issues had 
been correctly posed. JP, in his contribution to the debate, began 
by observing that pushti work had revealed how much of the 
prapti work for Gramdan declarations had been bogus. ‘‘Now I 
realise’, he said, ‘‘that with the adoption of Sulabh Gramdan a 
wrong turning was given to the movement. If we had stuck to 
Gramdan without relaxing its conditions, we would have had 
fewer Gramdans, but those Gramdans would have been bastions 
of revolution.’’ He agreed with much of what Dada had said but 
suggested that the small farmers and the large landlords shared the 
same class interests. The Communists had tried to unite the 
small farmers with the landless but had failed. ‘“‘But if you think it 
can be done’’, he added, ‘“‘then do it. If you think satyagraha can 
help, then adopt satyagraha.”’ 

Prabhas Joshi, in reviewing the debate, was in no doubt that the 
approaches of Dada and Dhirendra were incompatible. But he 
disagreed with Dada’s suggestion that the small farmer was the 
central figure in the revolution. On the contrary, he was the 
last person to be sympathetic to Gramdan, since he did not 
exploit the landless, had nothing to atone for, and had the least to 
gain from it. The key figure, rather, was the landless labourer. 
The movement so far had laid too much stress on winning over 
the landowners, but no landowner, big or small, would become 
the vanguard of revolution. The crux of the situation was the 
tension in the relationship between the landless and the landlord. 
The movement had to give creative nonviolent expression to that 
tension. So, he concluded: ‘‘We must organise the landless to 
fight the disease from which the landlord is suffering.’’*® 

The debate opened at Bhopal continued to reverberate in 
Sarvodaya circles for several months without any firm conclusions 
being reached. It did serve, however, to highlight a crucial problem 
which any nonviolent revolutionary movement, in India or 
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elsewhere, has to face. The problem in general terms may be 
stated thus: The dominant class—in rural India the big landlords 
and rich peasants—is not to be liquidated as in a violent revolution, 
but it has to be dissolved. Somehow its members must be brought 
to the point of relinquishing the power on which their dominance 
as a class rests. Is this to be done by force, albeit nonviolent 
force—Dada’s ‘‘moral pressure’’—through confrontation; or is 
it to be done by more gentle, persuasive means? And if the 
latter, how can the. ‘“‘dominants’’ be persuaded to cooperate 
with a movement which genuinely seeks to destroy their pri- 
vileges? In the early stages of the revolution, the privileged class 
may well cooperate, at least to a limited extent. Cooperation— 
expressed in India in the form of limited donations of land—may 
1epresent a far-sighted investment by the dominant class in prevent- 
ing more radical changes, in preserving the essentials of the status 
quo. The rich, as Tolstoy observed, will do anything for the poor, 
except get off their backs. But as the revolutionary movement 
persists and continues to press its demands, can one seriously 
expect the ‘‘dominants”’ to continue cooperating, to take part in 
what would amount to an act of collective suicide by their own 
class? | 

In the Gramdan villages, the general problem presented itself 
most acutely in the context of establishing Gram Sabhas, the 
basic institutions of the desired participatory democracy and the 
fountain-heads of people’s power. The Sangh’s resolution passed at 
Bhopal had once again underlined the crucial role of the Gram 
Sabhas and the need to activise them. But it did not explain how 
this was to be done or how the difficulty identified by Manmohan 
Choudhuri could be overcome.?® The well-to-do and large 
landowners, Manmohan had noted, were generally averse to the 
Gram Sabhas becoming active. The movement’s insistence on 
consensus, when crudely interpreted, was likely to increase the 
apprehension of the poor because ‘‘consensus comes easily when 
the poor, accustomed to be submissive, accept proposals of the 
usually domineering big-wigs’’. So Gram Sabhas fell between two 
stools, and the workers did not know how to fashion them into 
powerful instruments of social change. The point was elaborated by 
a group of workers six months later: 


The reason why the gram sabhas were not the kind of institutions they 
should be was that the caste and class forces of the village society together 
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with the party factions operating there, paralysed the gram sabhas and made 
them inoperative. The movement seems to want to derive its strength and 
respectability and get the sanction of those very forces it hoped to destroy. 
This was the inherent contradiction it found itself in. There was a vicious 
circle: unless the caste forces and party factions are broken the gram sabha 
cannot become active, and unless it becomes active these forces cannot be 
broken. The real task of the workers is to find a nonviolent way to break 
out of this vicious circle... . This was the challenge and nobody seemed 
to have a ready-made solution.*° 


By the time the Sarvodaya Sammelan met at Nakodar in May 
1972, it was clear that the movement for nonviolent revolution was 
in serious trouble. JP was not present. He had been suffering from 
sciatica and diabetes for some time and then, in November 1971, 
he had a heart attack. On medical advice, he reduced his public 
engagements. But this had not prevented his accepting the 
surrender of 150 dacoits in the Chambal valley*—an event which 
enhanced his national reputation and, naturally, cheered the 
delegates at the Sammelan. There was little else, however, to raise 
their spirits. It was now coming up to three years since the Rajgir 
Sammelan, but the hopes raised by the declaration of Bihardan 
were evidently not being realized. Progress was reported in the 
Musahari block, and even more progress was to be announced a 
month later on the publication of a Master Plan for developing 
villages in the area.?? Progress was also reported in Saharsa. But 
progress in both areas had been slow, accompanied by failures, 
and in neither was there much evidence that people’s power was 
being generated and a real revolution taking place. The Sangh’s 
new president, Siddharaj Dhadda, admitted as much when he 
expressed his confidence that the experiment in Saharsa would 
eventually involve the local people. The statement of the Sammelan 
admitted the same point in different words: ‘“‘It has been our 
constant endeavour to make the movement a people’s movement. 
But the movement has reached a stage in its evolution where the 
man-power available to us is inadequate both for prapti 
(declaration) and pushti (consolidation) of Gramdans.’’* 

In retrospect, the summer of 1972 marks a turning point in the 
Indian movement for nonviolent revolution. After twenty-one 
years of hard slogging in the countryside, the land problem had 
not been solved, the class of landless labourers remained, the 
foundations of Gramswarajya had not been laid. And in the 
absence of a miracle, there was no good reason for believing that 
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these objectives could ever be achieved if the movement continued 
on its existing course. As the harsh reality of the situation began to 
dawn on an increasing number of the movement’s activists, their 
demand for a revised strategy became more pressing. The strategy 
debate that Dada’s speech at Bhopal had provoked had reached no 
satisfactory conclusion but the need to continue the debate seemed 
obvious. A further issue was injected into it at a Gramswarajya 
workers’ conference held at Bodh Gaya in June 1972. This was the 
issue of the movement’s relations with the Government in the 
context of reconstruction work. To some Sarvodaya workers, the 
close involvement with the Government of a movement which was 
committed to voluntary action and which was seeking to achieve a 
a stateless society appeared to be a radical contradiction. At the con- 
ference, Nirmala Deshpande expressed strongly her support for the 
line that Vinoba had laid down. She wanted no conflict with the 
Government and pleaded for effective coordination between the 
movement’s and the Government’s programmes for rural develop- 
ment, even if this involved the movement in making compromises. 
In sharp contrast, N. Krishnaswamy of the Voluntary Action Cell 
demanded ‘‘no surrender of constructive work to the government’’. 
He wanted ‘‘to keep the government at arm’s length, if not com- 
pletely outside the sphere of such work’’. A report of the conference 
stated that Krishnaswamy’s view generated ‘‘much heat...even 
among the most composed and steadfast’’ of the workers present.*4 
The conference finally rejected his view as ‘‘unrealistic and un- 
helpful’, but it was symptomatic of the increasing radicalism and 
militancy of some Sarvodaya workers. 

It was also further evidence that attitudes were crystallizing and 
that the activists were beginning to divide into two discernible 
groups or-factions. One group, looking to JP for leadership, was 
pressing for a more militant strategy; the other, continuing to 
look to Vinoba for guidance, felt that no change of strategy was 
called for but only a more dedicated effort. In the light of the 
distinctly depressing situation in which the movement found itself, 
an informed observer at this point in time might well have predic- 
ted that the former group, the revisionists, would eventually win 
out and that JP would chart a new course for the movement. But 
it seems unlikely that anyone would have predicted the course 
that was eventually taken. Given the rural orientation of the 
movement and the centrality it attached to land revolution as the 
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basis of India’s nonviolent revolution, the most obvious revised 
strategy was one which involved large-scale satyagraha directed 
towards establishing village ownership of land, with Bihar as the 
major battle-ground. In Bihar, it could be argued, one important 
condition for launching such satyagraha had been met: the weight 
of public opinion would be in favour of the objective since 60,000 
of Bihar’s 67,000 villages had declared themselves in favour 
of Gramdan. As it turned out, Bihar was indeed to be the battle- 
ground for large-scale satyagraha in which Sarvodaya workers 
played a key role; the confrontation, however, was not with 
recalcitrant private landlords but with the State Government, and 
ownership of land was not the main issue. To understand the 
reasons for this unexpected development, it is necessary to look at 
what came to be called ‘‘the politicalization of the movement’’. 

This process, as we shall shortly see, became plainly visible in the 
summer of 1972, but it had begun earlier. As far as JP himself is 
concerned, on joining Sarvodaya he had carefully explained that 
renunciation of ‘‘power and party politics’? did not mean renuncia- 
tion of politics as such. In line with Gandhi’s advice that construc- 
tive workers should seek to guide political power and mould the 
politics of the country without taking power themselves, JP there- 
fore continued to take a keen interest in political affairs, making 
comments and offering advice from a nonpartisan standpoint. On 
several occasions, he took the initiative in seeking solutions to the 
country’s problems. He had done so over the issues of Kashmir 
and Nagaland; and his more recent advocacy of immediate recogni- 
tion of Bangladesh had provided a further example. But these 
initiatives, even when supported by Sarvodaya workers, were the 
personal initiatives of a national leader and did not necessarily 
commit the Sangh. However, within the Sangh also, JP had urged 
that it should take a more active interest in what was happening in 
the main political arena. Up to 1969, JP’s urgings had not borne 
much fruit, but from that year onwards he began to find a more 
receptive audience. 

The Sarvodaya Sammelan at Rajgir in October 1969 had met at 
a time when the Congress party was in the process of splitting. A 
working paper produced for the Sangh meeting had drawn attention 
to the struggle for power going on within the Congress and 
deplored the direction in which political life in the country was 
heading. Mrs Gandhi’s high-handed treatment of Morarji Desai 
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and, after the split, her increasing dependence on the Moscow- 
oriented CPI clearly alarmed many other Sarvodaya workers, 
besides JP. However, it was not only events in the political arena 
which contributed to a new interest in political affairs on the part 
of Sarvodaya workers. The ‘“‘toofan’’ campaign of 1965-1969 had 
encouraged the expectation that, once the bulk of villages ina 
State had declared for Gramdan, the situation would be ripe for 
dramatic changes in its political, as well as in its social and 
economic, life. In December 1969, the Sangh expressed this 
expectation in a ‘“‘Cali to Voters’’ by declaring that the progress of 
Gramdan had ‘‘opened up the possibility of the vast masses of our 
people playing a decisive role in the political life of the country’’.® 
_ Jagannathan, the Sangh’s president, was more specific. Bihar, he 
suggested, would be the State where in 1972 a ‘‘unique experiment’’ 
in people’s politics would take place in the form of setting up 
“‘neople’s candidates’’. 

The idea that the implementation phase of Gramdan would 
include new experiments in people’s politics was bound up with 
the notion that Sarva Seva Sangh might become the Lok Sevak 
Sangh that Gandhi had proposed just before his assassination. 
This possibility had been envisaged as long ago as 1958, following 
the Yelwal Conference, but it was now beginning to be felt that 
the time to realize this possibility had come. Ironicaily enough, in 
view of later events, it was Vinoba rather than JP who encouraged 
the notion. In January 1970, he was reported to have said that the 
Sangh, after twenty years, had gained sufficient strength to bring 
pressure on the administration and function as a Lok Sevak 
Sangh.*® Vinoba’s remark was quickly taken up by Siddharaj 
Dhadda and linked to the ideas of a mass campaign to educate 
the voters and the organizing of nonviolent resistance against 
injustices. If the Sangh reoriented its programme along these lines, 
he suggested, it would be adequate, without the Sangh establishing 
a parliamentary wing, ‘‘to politicalise the movement’’.?” But Vinoba, 
equally quickly, discouraged any such move. Now that there was 
an Election Commissioner, Gandhi’s mission for constructive 
workers outlined in his ‘‘Last Will and Testament’’ was, broadly 
speaking, over. Vinoba advised caution in conducting any campaign 
for educating voters and seeking to persuade them to vote for 
‘*go0d’’ candidates. Such efforts were a waste of energy and would 
be successful only when Gramdan villages were fully operative, 
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that is, when the Gram Sabhas were in a position to control their 
representatives and recall them if they did not do their work 
properly. The aim of Sarvodaya was to encourage the decentraliza- 
tion of power with a view to its eventual abolition.*® Returning to 
the subject afew months later, he agreed that if in Bihar land 
distribution was completed and Gram Sabhas formed within a ‘year, 
then the programme of setting up people’s representatives could be 
taken up. But he also added that while cultured (shisht) gentlemen 
should enter politics, super-cultured (vishisht) gentlemen should 
not. If politics was to be controlled, it was necessary for some 
people acting as impartial umpires to remain outside to do the 
controlling. 

Until September 1973, little more was heard of the Sangh’s 
taking on the role of a Lok Sevak Sangh but, notwithstanding 
Vinoba’s advice, the idea of the movement adopting a vigorous 
programme of voters’ education made headway. In December 1970, 
shortly after Mrs Gandhi had obtained the dissolution of the Lok 
Sabha in a move to establish the ascendancy of her Congress (R) 
party—a move which was spectacularly successful—a seminar on 
‘The Citizen and Democracy’? was held at the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation in New Delhi. Earlier, in February 1970, in a convoca- 
tion address at Banaras Hindu University, JP had raised the issue 
of corruption in elections and suggested that political instability 
was likely to be the great problem of the decade in India. At the 
seminar, he recalled these observations and proceeded to suggest 
that societies for the defence of democracy should be set up in 
every city and voters’ education societies established throughout 
the country.*® The Sangh, shortly afterwards, endorsed the idea of 
an intensive programme of voters’ education in sixty Lok Sabha 
constituencies and joined with twelve other organizations to 
form a National Coordination Committee for Voters’ Education.*® 
As the general election approached, Saryodaya interest in them 
increased and the whole March 1971 issue of the Sangh’s journal, 
People’s Action, was devoted to discussing them. Writing in it, 
Radhakrishna, its editor, who was also secretary of the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation and a member of the Sangh’s executive, noted 
that many people in the Sarvodaya movement preferred to devote 
themselves to the objectives of Gramdan and Gramswarajya and 
were opposed to frittering away energy in voters’ education 
campaigns. But general elections, he argued, were events of great 
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importance which nobody working among the people could ignore. 
Election time was the most important time for the movement ‘‘to 
highlight the farcical nature of parliamentary democracy and to 
educate the people about the Sarvodaya polity’. | 

There is no evidence that the voters’ education campaign had 
any significant effect on the outcome of the 1971 elections, although 
it did expose electoral malpractices committed by various politi- 
cians including, significantly, Mrs Gandhi in her constituency at 
Rae Bareli where she was being chailenged by the socialist Raj 
Narain.*? There is also no evidence that voters’ education was 
conducted in anything but a nonpartisan manner. From this stand- 
point, indeed, the Sangh welcomed Mrs Gandhi’s victory. The 
Statement of the Sarvodaya Sammelan at Nasik in May 1971 
described the results as opening up ‘‘a new era of democratic 
tradition and stability in the country’’.*® “‘It was imperative,”’ the 
statement continued, ‘‘that there should be cooperation between 
awakened people’s power and the democratic Government that 
sustains its democratic strength from the people.’’ Fortunately, 
there were ‘‘good possibilities of such cooperation today’’. At the 
Sammelan itself, however, there were also signs that some Sarvo- 
daya workers wanted the Sangh to do more than promote voters’ 
education. They found a spokesman in Ramachandra Gora who, 
dismissing the notion that politics is inevitably corrupting, argued 
strongly that ‘‘tried and tested’’ Sarvodaya workers should seek poli-> 
tical power in order to further the aims of the movement. He raised 
the issue again at Bhopal in November 1971 by which time the 
Andhra Pradesh Sarvodaya Mandal of which he was a member had 
passed a resolution in favour of direct participation in elections. In 
the discussion that ensued, there was support for the idea of setting 
up people’s candidates, but there were also others, notably Charu 
Chandra Bhandari from West Bengal, who countered by appealing 
to workers ‘‘not to deviate from the path of Gram Swaraj and 
fritter their energies in the will-o-the-wisp of elections’’.*4 Vinoba, 
of course, was not present but his reported views at this time 
supported Bhandari’s position. ‘Political problems’’, he declared, 
“are perennial. They will always remain with us in one form or 
another. No people’s revolution was ever made by political 
means.’ In an interview at the conclusion of the Bhopal meeting, 
the Sangh’s president, Jagannathan, reported that there was near- 
unanimity on the need for a programme of voters’ education for 
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the elections to ten State legislatures to be held in March 1972 and 
that the programme would be part of the overall pushti programme. 
But the time was not yet ripe for the idea of setting up people’s 
candidates. . 

Siddharaj Dhadda, who shortly afterwards succeeded Jagannathan 
as the Sangh’s president, agreed that the issue was voters’ edu- 
cation and not participation in elections. But before the year 1971 
was out, he was voicing strong criticism of Mrs Gandhi which 
belied the Sammelan statement quoted above about what her 
victory implied. He protested against the decision to detach 
domestic intelligence operations from the Home Ministry and to 
place them in the Cabinet Secretariat and thus directly under the 
Prime Minister’s control. ‘‘If this trend towards centralisation of 
power which Mrs Gandhi is pursuing is not halted in time, we may 
soon find ourselves living under a virtual dictatorship, all the more 
difficult to resist because it wears the mask of democracy.’’# 
Shortly afterwards, JP added his more weighty voice to the protest. 
The occasion this time was the passing of the Twenty-fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. JP did not oppose the Amendment 
because it restricted the fundamental right to property but because 
it endangered other civil rights such as freedom of speech and 
association. ‘‘Acquisition of more and more power. by the State in 
the name of the welfare and good of the community’’, he declared, 
‘need not always be progressive and leftist. On the contrary, it 
may well be rightist and reactionary.... The Prime Minister and 
her colleagues seem bent on destroying the foundations of democra- 
cy as so clearly laid down by the fathers of the Constitution....’’46 

The elections to the State Assemblies in March 1972 gave the 
two Sarvodaya leaders cause for further concern. JP criticized the 
externment of Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues from Kashmir, 
and Siddharaj Dhadda saw ominous portents in the way 
Congress (R) in many States left the selection of its candidates to 
the Prime Minister, and in the development of an open alliance 
between her party and the CPI. In the elections, Gora’s son, 
Lavanam, stood as a “‘partyless candidate’ and—predictably—lost.47 
But, more important, the elections were marred by widespread 
corruption, violence, and the capturing of polling booths, 
especially in Bihar and West Bengal. The CPI(M) and other 
opposition parties approached JP with their complaints. He 
responded by suggesting that he, aided by some jurists, should 
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carry out an impartial investigation. Congress-R, however, 
declined to cooperate in the proposed inquiry; so the idea had to 
be abandoned.*® 

By mid-1972, ‘‘the politicalisation of the movement’’ had clearly 
advanced considerably, but it was soon to advance much further. 
In July, at Bangalore, a small group of leading Sarvodaya workers 
and some sympathetic social scientists met to discuss ways to 
broaden the movement and to make it more effective.4? Some of 
the ideas they discussed related to Gramdan work but most related 
to more overt political matters. There was general agreement that 
injustices encountered in the course of Gramdan work should not 
be ignored: they should be taken up and the technique of 
satyagraha used, if necessary. There were objections, however, to 
JP’s proposal that labourers and share-croppers should be encoura- 
ged to set up subcommittees within the Gram Sabhas to discuss. 
their own problems. The political proposals included some that. 
had already been canvassed: giving more attention to voters’ 
education, experimenting with people’s candidates, and forming an 
organization to defend democratic values. Others were more novel: 
actively promoting electoral reforms; bringing together all 
Gandhians despite their different approaches to political power; 
convening a conference of party leaders; and encouraging 
Gandhians and their sympathizers in Parliament to act together 
informally to promote the aims of the movement. It was in the | 
course of this meeting that plans were also made to launch a new 
journal of political commentary—plans which led to the publica- 
tion, beginning July 1973, of Everyman’s Weekly, later to become 
the main organ of the Bihar movement.” 

A speech made by JP at Bangalore was reported in the national 
press®*! as a renewed call for partyless democracy but also as a call 
to Sarvodaya workers to return to the mainstream of India’s. 
political life. The comments of some newspapers were, predictably, | 
caustic. In The Patriot, JP was dubbed as ‘‘the self-appointed 
conscience-keeper of the Indian people who is blessed with invulne- 
rable self-righteousness’’.°? A writer in the Free Press suggested 
that JP had ‘‘missed the bus’’ nearly two decades:ago, and added: 
*‘JP will soon be disillusioned. Like Rip Van Winkle, he will dis- 
cover that the Congress Party today under the able leadership of 
Smt. Gandhi bestrides the country like a colossus and no party or 
individual can challenge it.’’®? More sympathetic was the writer in 
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the Indian Express, the newspaper owned by the industrialist, 
R.N. Goenka who was shortly to provide the finance to launch 
Everyman’s, JP’s decision to return to politics was ‘‘good news’’: 
Gandhi’s advice to keep out of politics had been ‘‘intrinsically 
impractical and idealistic’. If the Sarvodaya movement entered 
active politics, it might ‘‘regenerate the moral fibre of the country’’. 
But ‘“‘partyless democracy”’ was a contradiction in terms. JP ‘‘should 
set his sights accurately before again venturing into the jungle of 
Indian politics where more maneaters abound than in the terrai 
along India’s foothills....’’>* 

The emphasis on political matters at the Bangalore meeting was 
strongly objected to by some of the Sarvodaya leaders who were 
present. Among them was Nirmala Deshpande, a member of 
Vinoba’s Ashram and editor of its journal Maitri. Originally a 
teacher of political science, she had joined Vinoba in 1952 and fully 
accepted his views on politics. Earlier, in February 1972 in its 
regular column entitled ‘‘Vinoba Says’’, People’s Action had reported 
Vinoba’s views on ‘‘people’s politics’? in which he had referred to 
“the spiritualisation of politics’. It was a phrase which stuck in 
Nirmala’s mind and which she was later to use to combat the 
‘‘noliticalisation of the movement’’. 

The opposition to politicalization expressed at the Bangalore 
meeting showed JP and those who thought like him that it would not 
be easy to persuade all Sarvodaya workers to adopt a revised strategy. 
The Sangh’s decision-making procedure which required unanimity 
or consensus made difficult an agreed change of direction. However, 
JP followed up the initiative he had taken at Bangalore by 
publishing in August 1972 an important article, ‘Can a Nation 
Survive without Moral Fibre’’?®> Init he reviewed the country’s 
progress, or rather lack of it, since independence and drew 
attention to what he perceived as a steady deterioration of Indian 
democracy as a consequence of Mrs Gandhi’s style of leadership 
and the drive towards bureaucratic, rather than democratic, 
socialism. Referring to what was to become a major theme of the 
Bihar movement, he was concerned to expose what he described 
as ‘‘the galloping political corruption’”’ that was ‘‘affecting and 
degrading ... the entire gamut of national life’’. 

In the remaining months of 1972, there was little further 
follow-up of the initiatives taken at Bangalore. In September, at a 
meeting at the Gandhi Peace Foundation in New Delhi, a League 
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of Democrats was set up, but it made little progress until it was 
re-launched as Citizens for Democracy in April 1974 after the 
Bihar movement had begun. The meeting did, however, provoke 
the CPI journal, New Wave, to publish an article in which it was 
claimed that ‘‘a new platform for right wing opponents of radical 
socio-economic politics is being created under the umbrella of 
Sarvodaya’’.®® Certain Sarvodaya workers, it maintained, had 
apparently got tired of wandering in the political wilderness of 
Gramdan and were now seeking to resurrect the politics of the 
Grand Alliance which had been so decisively beaten in the recent 
elections. Other Sarvodaya workers, however, feared that the 
identification of Sarvodaya with such politics would ‘‘besmirch 
the fair name of Gandhism’’. 

JP’s seventieth birthday, 11 October 1972, was approaching and 
he had decided from that date to take a year’s leave of absence 
from his colleagues in order to recover his health. (In the event 
the year proved an ordeal for him since his wife, Prabhavati, died 
in April 1973 and he himself suffered a period of illness thereafter). 
In September, before taking his leave, JP visited Vinoba at Paunar. 
Whether Vinoba expressed his lack of enthusiasm for JP’s recent 
initiatives is not reported but the statements that he made shortly 
after this meeting suggested that the two leaders were now operating 
on different wave-lengths. Vinoba’s own thoughts at this time were 
directed on spiritual matters. He had come to the conclusion, he 
said, that the service of a man engaged, as he was, in adhidyana 
(concentration) with his ego reduced to zero would pervade the 
whole world. He was seeking to achieve a supra-dynamic, actionless 
state of akarma through karma (action). The subjects that now 
engaged his attention were five in number: Brahma Vidya Mandir— 
the institution to promote knowledge of Brahma that he had 
founded at Paunar some thirteen years previously; the spiritual 
liberation of women; the propagation of Devanagari as the script 
for all of India’s different languages; the Acharyakul, a family of 
teachers who were free from politics—an idea which he had first 
mooted in 1968 in the course of the ‘‘toofan’’ campaign in Bihar; 
and, finally, ‘‘nonviolent revolution based on Gramdan with an 
emphasis on village-oriented economy’’.*’ There was some 
significance perhaps in his placing Gramdan last since, in the 
following month, in addressing a National Education Conference 
held at Sevagram and inaugurated by Mrs Gandhi, he appeared to 
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place the Devanagari programme above that of Gramdan: ‘‘We 
have done a lot through Bhoodan and Gramdan..., but as the 
population increases and the land gets further fragmented, the 
people fifty years hence will forget all about our work through 
Bhoodan. But if the nagari script is adopted and gains currency 
in India through our efforts, that will be a permanent monument 
to our work.... I find this [work] more revolutionary.’’*8 In working 
for the nonviolent revolution, he now thought that Jeevandan, 
the dedication of one’s life, was not enough. It called for many 
more Jeevandans. As the Gita puts it, success comes after many 
births. 

Such thoughts suggested that Vinoba, while still exhorting 
workers to make great efforts in Saharsa, no longer expected the 
movement to achieve substantial social changes in the near future. 
The reaction of some Sarvodaya workers was to follow the lead of 
their guru and devote themselves to spiritual matters. Another 
reaction was renewed interest in other Gandhian programmes. One 
example of this was the campaign to achieve total prohibition in 
Rajasthan—a campaign which from February 1973 onwards 
involved the use of satyagraha which many workers now felt was 
necessary.°? A new programme, also involving satyagraha, was the 
campaign to protect the Himalayan forests of Uttarakhand in 
Uttar Pradesh—‘‘the Chipko movement’’.© But the reaction of 
most Sarvodaya workers—then numbering some 5,000—was to 
look increasingly to JP to find new and more effective ways of 
transforming the situation.*! 

In the closing months of 1972, the People’s Action reported 
Sarvodaya activities on several fronts. In Tamil Nadu, Jagannathan 
continued the agitation on behalf of the landless Harijans in 
Thanjavur, while deprecating the polarization of the rural classes 
and seeking a peaceful resolution of the conflicts with the help of 
Government officials.6* In Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh, 
experiments were made in the form of ‘‘people’s padayatras’’ 
whereby the people of one village having declared and implemented 
Gramdan, marched en masse to the next village to persuade the 
people there to do likewise.** The Sarva Seva Sangh decided to 
start activities in cities with a population of more than one lakh, 
the main programme being to spread the idea of trusteeship in 
industry. The Sangh also decided to try to enrol by the date of 
the next anniversary of Gandhi’s death one million subscribing 
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Sarvodaya Friends and Associates.** The People’s Action published 
a report of the conference of the War Resisters’ International 
which had discussed the draft of its ‘‘Manifesto for Nonviolent 
Revolution’. Prepared by George Lakey, the manifesto envisaged 
five stages in the revolution: conscientization; building organiza- 
tions; confrontation; mass non-cooperation; and, finally, parallel 
government. The document stimulated some Indian nonviolent 
revolutionaries to think again about how the revolution they 
were engaged in promoting might proceed.© 

For the Sarvodaya movement the year 1973 brought significant 
developments on several fronts. But the Gramdan front was not 
one of them. In Saharsa, two-and-a-half years of campaigning by 
workers in all twenty-three blocks in the district, with more intensive 
campaigning in selected areas, revealed in the words of a report 
published in April that ‘‘there is no easy way to Gramswaraj’’.® 
Some progress had been made, but nobody now was talking about 
the revolution in Saharsa. In the latest campaign, 150 workers had 
been involved, but at the end of it the Campaign Coordination 
Committee had dissolved itself, although a score of workers, 
including Dhirendra Majumdar, Nirmala Deshpande, Narayan 
Desai, and Mahendra Narayan, had decided to continue working 
in the district. The Saharsa experiment appeared to be going the 
same way as the ill-fated experiment in Koraput during 1956-1959. 
At the Sarvodaya Sammelan at Kurukshetra in April, Gramswarajya 
was the main topic discussed. Since, however, at the meeting of 
the Sangh previously there was no agreement on what should be 
the approach to Gramdan and Gramswaraj, no official approach 
was laid down at the Sammelan. At the Sammelan, the speeches 
of many delegates reflected a sense of disillusionment and 
frustration at the slow pace and progress of the movement. 
‘Where’, asked Ramamurti, ‘‘is the vitality that was present in 
the movement during the days of Bhoodan and ‘toofan’ Gramdan? 
Why do the wheels of Gramswaraj seem stuck in the mire of the 
people’s apathy?’’ The Saharsa experiment had brought home the 
painful realization that the movement was still a movement of 
workers and not a people’s movement. The Sangh’s secretary, 
Thakurdas Bang, said that the impact of the movement had been 
zero. There was darkness all around. But, as always, he was not 
pessimistic: it was the darkness before the dawn. It was further 
reported that the experiment in Musahari, while it pointed to new 
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possibilities such as the formation of Gram Sabha Block Sabha, 
had also given rise to new difficulties. 

Five months later and three years after Saharsa had been taken 
up as the movement’s ‘‘national front’? for Gramswarajya, the 
situation appeared no better. Despite all the efforts of the workers, 
the progress, according to a report in People’s Action,® had not 
been spectacular and consisted of no more than bits and pieces— 
here and there distributing land, setting up of Gram Sabhas and 
establishing village funds—all of which showed no promise of the 
much-talked-about people’s initiative and people’s action. In 
September, Vinoba summoned the leading Sarvodaya workers from 
Saharsa to Paunar for talks. He gave them an ultimatum: comp- 
plete the work in three months or commit /ara-kiri—the latter 
advice was presumably metaphorical! At the end of the talks, a 
new plan of action emerged: three months of preparation followed 
by a ‘‘do or die’? campaign of four months ending in April 1974. 
For this campaign, 125 experienced workers from all parts of Bihar 
were to be enlisted and an equal number from outside the State. 
But before this last desperate attempt to lay the foundations of 
Gramswarajya—not now in the whole of Bihar but in its smallest 
district—was completed, the Sarvodaya movement had taken a 
distinctly different direction. 

If developments on the Gramdan front during 1973 proved dis- 
appointing, the same was not true of the political front. Several events 
in the national political arena provided opportunities for Sarvo- 
daya leaders to define their position. One was the agitation in Andhra 
Pradesh for a separate Telengana State. At Cochin in January, 
the Sarva Seva Sangh passed a resolution stating in effect that 
it was up to the people of Andhra to decide whether the State should 
be split into two, but that the problem should be seen in the context 
of the need for decentralization.*6 Mrs Gandhi later complained 
that Sarvodaya leaders had not condemned the violence that accom- 
panied the agitation. To this Siddharaj Dhadda responded that 
most Sarvodaya workers since independence had kept away from 
party politics: they judged Government policies on their merits, 
welcoming progressive ones but dissenting from those they 
considered harmful.®® Vinoba declared that as a believer in the 
politics of the people and as someone who did not believe in 
party politics, he had no interest in the issue. It would make no 
difference to the people of Andhra if their State was divided. He 
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wanted to see the people liberate themselves from the very 
institution of the state and control their own affairs; he agreed, 
however, that violent methods were wrong.’® Another event which 
produced statements from both JP and Siddharaj Dhadda was the 
appointment of anew Chief Justice over the heads of three more 
senior judges who had takena different view from that of the 
Government in a Fundamental Rights case. Both Sarvodaya leaders 
saw the appointment as an attack on the independence of the 
judiciary—an independence that was vital to democracy. Pursuing 
the matter further, JP sent a lettter to the Prime Minister in June 
1973 in which he also took the opportunity to explain that he did 
not consider property rights as fundamental as the rights to 
freedom of expression and association. In December, he sent a 
letter on the same subject to Members of Parliament.” 

Another event related particularly to JP but it had a general 
significance whose full import was revealed only later. This was 
the invitation in February by Biju Patnaik, a politician from Orissa, 
to JP asking him to take the lead in new efforts to unite the 
Opposition parties. In a public statement”, JP declined the invita- 
tion, although he added that he would lend his ‘‘moral support and 
be available for consultation and advice’’ to those prepared to work 
for such a goal. A strong opposition party, capable of displacing 
the party in power, was, he thought, necessary for the successful 
working of parliamentary democracy; but he doubted whether it 
would be possible to bind together in any viable manner “‘the 
scattered political fragments of the Opposition with their fierce 
controversies, their widely differing and often contradictory ideo- 
logies, [and] the personal ambitions and interests of [their] 
leaders’. The invitation, he also pointed out, though flattering, 
disregarded the position and political convictions he had held since 
1954. He had no desire to change that position now or later. 
Standing aside from the power struggle, he had not, of course, 
withdrawn from politics as such. He would continue to speak and 
write on political affairs and to promote social and _ political 
actions, some of which were sponsored by the Sarva Seva Sangh. 
He concluded by stating four propositions that should be kept in 
mind by those working towards the goal of a viable opposition 
party: (7) In the present situation, an effective opposition party 
must represent forces of radical, even revolutionary, change; (ii) 
the consolidation of the opposition parties must be principled, not 
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opportunistic; (iii) the sad spectacle of the unstable coalition 
governments of 1967 and 1969 should never be repeated; and (iv) 
“the proposed Opposition must not be consumed by mere negative 
aims, such as ‘Indira hatao’ (remove Indira Gandhi), but place 
before the people a positive policy and programme and give assu- 
rance of being able to carry them out within a stated time-period’’. 

In the statement, JP had referred to the Sarva Seva Sangh as 
‘the premier Sarvodaya organisation in the country’’. As such, its 
executive, in July 1973, felt it necessary to frame and pass a resolu- 
tion on ‘‘the national situation’’. In People’s Action the previous 
month, Radhakrishna had presented his view of this situation. In 
just under two years, he observed, there had been ‘‘a grim see-saw 
change’”’ in India. After the elections of 1971, the general mood had 
been one of hope and enthusiasm, and this had been encouraged 
by the way the country had coped with the Bangladesh crisis. But 
today there were ‘“‘food riots, scarcity of essentials, industrial 
stagnation, acute power shortage, scarcity of cattie fodder and even 
seeds, brazen political horse-trading, student violence, police indi- 
scipline, shrinkage of government authority, an inexplicable sense 
of paralysis, loss of rapport between the leaders and the rank-and- 
file, between the bureaucracy and the political leadership, between 
the academicians and the students....’’ Never before had there been 
such deep unrest in so many layers of society from top to bottom. 
The picture was one of ‘‘monumental mismanagement’’, although 
this had not affected the stature or image of the Prime Minister— 
even her opponents conceded that she was indispensable. The 
conclusion he drew was that Gandhians had to ask themselves the 
basic question: could they become the instruments of the much- 
needed social revolution, or would they allow the opportunity to 
pass by? ‘‘Are we ready for the task? Have we the vision? Have 
we the leadership? Can we build the necessary organisation? If this 
chance is lost, Gandhi will have to be born again, a couple of 
decades later.... If we lose this occasion, we lose everything.” 

In somewhat more restrained language and without the implied 
call to Gandhians to gird themselves for an imminent revolution, 
the executive’s resolution® listed the subjects giving rise to serious 
concern: ‘‘famine, poverty, unemployment, miseducation, sky- 
rocketing prices, an atmosphere of panic created by the bureau- 
cracy, especially the police, the feeling of the constitutional 
directives (particularly the one relating to prohibition) being flouted, 
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violation of constitutional provisions such as the imposition of the 
President’s rule in the states, increasing concentration of power, 
[and] widespread corruption.’ Fundamentally, the resolution con- 
tinued, the present state of affairs was ‘‘the consequence of the wrong 
socio-economic and political policies followed by the government 
over along period of time’’. A lasting solution to the problems 
rested solely with ‘‘people’s vigilance and organised strength’’ which 
the Sarvodaya movement was trying to develop. ‘‘Our efforts 
should beto help people take their own steps to tackle these 
problems on the basis of their own strength and initiative. Looked 
at from this point of view, we shall find our action in this direction 
will not impede but only promote our fundamental work for Gram 
Swaraj.”’ To illustrate what they had in mind, the executive criticised 
the Government’s recent take-over (subsequently rescinded) of the 
wholesale trade in wheat which ‘‘gives rise to black-marketing, 
puts a premium on corruption, infringes on citizens’ liberties, 
increases bureaucratic bungling and puts the general distribution 
system out of gear’’. The executive believed that ‘‘there is a third 
way besides government take-over and private trade. This is the 
way of people’s direct take-over’’. The resolution concluded by 
calling for a national campaign to secure the proper distribution of 
foodgrains and other necessities. To enlist the people’s active 
cooperation in the campaign, it was necessary to organize gram 
sabhas in the villages and ward sabhas in towns and cities. 

The terms of this resolution indicated a significant shift in the 
Sangh’s thinking and strategy. The concern is with a wide range 
of problems, rather than the one major problem of land; there is 
an explicit identification of the Government as the source of the 
problems; there is an attempt to extend the idea of popular 
assemblies to the urban areas; and there isa strong suggestion 
that the people should exert their power through nonviolent direct 
action—‘“‘the third way’’. The passing of the resolution marked 
another step in the direction of the politicalization of the movement. 
It was nota step that went unnoticed and uncriticized by some 
Sarvodaya workers. C. A. Menon of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi in 
New Delhi protested that it was confusing of the movement’s 
journals and leaders to blame all ills on the Government when 
Sarvodaya sought to lessen the importance of government and the 
state. Reading JP’s speeches and the articles now appearing in 
Sarvodaya journals evoked in him the same reactions as listening 
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to the orations of the opposition parties.” 

Another stride in the Sangh’s new direction was taken in 
September 1973, when it convened a National Conference at - 
Sevagram to consider the situation in the country. The Sangh’s 
president anticipated that it would be bigger than the Yelwal 
Conference of 1957—a hope that was not fulfilled. One hundred- 
and-fifty leading citizens were invited, but hardly one-third of that 
number accepted. The Sangh’s president defined the issues for 
consideration as: the land problem; educational reform; the food 
situation; unemployment; and corruption in elections. The con- 
ference adopted an eight-point programme of action, of which the 
first point was organization of ‘‘the primary. units of people’s 
power’’: popular assemblies in villages, towns and cities. The other 
points were: making plans to secure for each citizen the fundamen- 
tal right to employment; organizing Shanti Sena groups to prevent 
social violence; action by social workers and political activists to 
enlist the cooperation of government officials in the immediate 
implementation of laws relating to land ceilings, illegal occupation 
of land, and the provision of house sites for the poor; mobilizing 
people to fight against bribery; launching movements against the 
dowry system and other wasteful expenditure; creating a public 
demand for prohibition and using satyagraha to achieve it; and, 
finally, protesting wherever atrocities were committed against 
Harijans and seeking the cooperation of all parties in preventing 
their recurrence. In so far. as this action programme involved 
satyagraha, Vinoba was now reportedly reconciled to the idea, 
on one important condition: “If [the workers] decide unanimously 
that a Shanti Sainik should carry a pistol, it will have my ‘assent’. 
I have already reconciled myself to the idea of satyagraha or 
hatyagraha provided it has the sanction of consensus. What is 
uppermost in my mind is to keep our workers from being divided. 
Nemesis will overtake them if they are divided on the question of 
satyagraha.’’”® 

With the use of satyagraha apparently sanctioned conditionally 
by Vinoba, the big and potentially divisive issue was now the 
politicization of the movement. The issue was raised sharply at 
the National Conference by the veteran Gandhian socialist, J.B. 
Kripalani, who blamed the Sarvodaya movement with its apolitical 
approach for impeding the growth of people’s power. Kripalani, 
who also advocated resistance to evil as the way to generate 
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people’s power, argued that Gandhi’s approach had been an 
integrated one, an interest in politics being ‘‘equal’’ to that taken 
in the constructive programme. Vinoba was not impressed by this 
assertion and, when the delegates visited him at his ashram, he 
again explained why he had never accepted Kripalani’s view.” 

The National Conference was followed immediately by the half- 
yearly meeting of the Sangh. In the, opinion of Radhakrishna,’® it 
was this particular meeting which marked the real turning-point 
in the Sarvodaya movement. In answer.to a question, Vinoba 
expressed the view that the Sarva Seva Sangh was already in fact 
the Lok Sevak Sangh that Gandhi had envisaged. As we have seen, 
Vinoba had expressed the same view in 1969; so the point was not 
a new one. But Radhakrishna, who had prompted a delegate to 
ask the question, in commenting on Vinoba’s answer in People’s 
Action, declared: ‘‘In its new role the Sangh sees a new opportunity 
to enlarge itself and become an instrument of creating a massive 
public opinion for the realisation of a society of Gandhiji’s 
vision.’’”? It would seem, however, that in 1973 as in 1969, Vinoba 
had not intended to endorse the politicalization of the movement. 
At the same meeting, he reiterated that there was ‘‘only one royal 
road to the solution of the many problems’’ facing the people: the 
solution of the land problem. This had been neglected by those of 
Gandhi’s followers, such as Kripalani and Badshah Khan, who had 
gone over to politics. What the reporter of the meeting for People’s 
Action coyly described as ‘‘a minor breeze’’ was caused when the 
Sangh’s secretary, Thakurdas Bang, ‘‘inadvertently’’ used the 
expression ‘“‘the politicalisation of the movement’’. Nirmala Desh- 
pande and others, such as Dr Dayanidhi Patnaik, promptly chal- 
lenged Bang and, echoing words already used by Vinoba, asserted 
that the movement stood for ‘“‘the spiritualisation of politics 
rather than seeking its politicalisation’’. 

By the autumn of 1973 when JP’s year of leave was up, and 
by which time Everyman’s had been launched as a vehicle for 
expounding his views, it is clear that the Sangh, partly in response 
to the difficulties encountered in implementing its Gramdan pro- 
gramme and partly in response to a variety of problems in the 
nationai economy and polity, was edging its way towards adopting 
a revised strategy. But as things stood, there was an obvious 
weakness in the strategy: the few thousand Sarvodaya workers 
could not by themselves provide the motive force for a national 
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campaign to generate people’s power that embraced the towns and 
cities as well as the villages. The movement had to tap new souices 
of strength and mobilize new activists. One such source was identified 
as the concerned but politically uncommitted citizens. To organize 
them, the League of Democrats had been founded in September 
1972. The difficulties encountered in setting up what was later 
renamed Citizens for Democracy suggested that a non-partisan 
pressure group appealing mainly to middle class intellectuals and 
professional people could not provide the additional dynamic 
force that was required. Was there another source that could be 
tapped? The year 1973 supplied a positive answer: the youth of the 
country. 

In an article significantly entitled ‘‘Winning Friends and In- 
fluencing People’’, published in People’s Action, February 1973, it 
was pointed out that a movement aiming at social revolution 
needed to attract ‘more and more young people’’. The author 
lamented that ‘‘when we think of the people, we tend to ignore 
youth, particularly the youth of the city’’, and that the movement’s 
existing programmes did not appeal to the young mind which, 
mistakenly, identified nonviolence with ‘‘goody-goody idealism’. 
An opportunity soon arose to change the situation and to project 
a more exciting image of the movement to upwards of 1,00,000 
young people.8° The opportunity was provided by the Youth 
Against Famine Campaign, jointly sponsored by the Union 
Government, several State Governments, and a number of volun- 
tary agencies and universities. In the course of the Campaign, 
750 summer camps were organized, including seventy-three in 
Gujarat and fifty-one in Bihar. The Tarun Shanti Sena, the move- 
ment’s youth organization which had been set up in 1969 and had 
enrolled some 2,000 members, was a major partner in the Campaign, 
and Sarvodaya workers figured prominently in the educational 
programmes of the camps. For the movement, the Campaign was a 
great opportunity to engage in a dialogue on national problems 
with a large number of young people. The problems most frequen- 
tly discussed at the camps were unemployment, educational reform, 
economic reform, and corruption—all of which were later to loom 
large as issues in the Bihar movement. Impressed by the success of 
the Campaign, Radhakrishna devoted the August issue of People’s 
Action to the theme ‘‘Youth for Peace and Social Revolution’’. In 
his own contribution, he made an impassioned plea to ‘‘Unleash 
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Youth Power in the Service of the Country’’. In the same issue, it 
was reported that Narayan Desai, secretary of the Shanti Sena, had 
suggested as follow-ups two further campaigns which would be 
independent of Government support: a Clean India Campaign, 
against filthy habits, unhygienic conditions in slums and villages, 
industrial pollution, and destruction of the eco-system; and a 
Youth Against Corruption Campaign. With regard to the latter, 
the author of the report stated that students in the capital whom 
he had interviewed ‘‘had expressed their strong desire to join such 
a campaign if started by ‘someone’. It is a question of someone 
taking a lead in this.”’ 

JP, then still on leave, had not taken an active part in the 
Youth Against Famine Campaign, but he was clearly the kind of 
‘*ssomeone’’ who could give a lead in a new campaign. This he did in 
December 1973 by issuing ‘‘An Appeal to Youth Power’’.*! Perhaps 
somewhat mischievously, he took as his text a statement from Mrs 
Gandhi’s message to the World Union Parliament of Youth: ‘‘...a 
new force has come into being—Youth Power. All over the world 
young people are restless and engaged in one form of protest or 
another.... There is much to be restless about and to protest 
against...’’. JP commented: 


Youth in our country, too, has much to protest against. The question of a 
revolutionary change in education is, no doubt, of prime importance, but 
the issue to which Iam drawing attention is of even deeper and indeed 
fundamental importance. It is the issue of democracy.... Corruption of the 
electoral machinery, commonly manifested in intimidation and buying up 
presiding officers, has been growing apace alongside corruption in other 
fields. Students in other parts of the world have played a decisive part in 
shaping the political destiny of their country. Thailand is the most recent 
example. It is time for youth power in India to enter the national 
arena and play a decisive role in establishing the primacy of the people and 
securing their victory over the power of money, falsehood and brute force. 


At one level, JP’s appeal can be seen as an attempt to mobilize 
students and youth for the immediate task of ensuring that the 
elections, in February 1974, for the State Assemblies in Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa would be fairly conducted. And in fact in the 
former State hundreds of youth organized by the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation in Lucknow did join JP and other Sarvodaya workers 
in a relatively successful voters’ education campaign. But that the 
appeal was intended to do more than that is suggested not merely 
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by the terms in which it is couched but also by the circumstances 
of its issuance. It was issued as a press statement from Paunar 
where the Sangh had been in session and, significantly, JP presented 
a copy to Vinoba after, not before, he issued it. It was as though 
he sensed that Vinoba might not wholly approve its tone and 
content. On an earlier occasion, Vinoba himself had appealed to 
youth in these terms: 


I for one have great expectations from the youth. Our objective is to bring 
about a revolution in all walks of life. That is why I entertain about you a 
hope of a total revolution. ... I believe that if a revolution is to take place. 
itcan come through the youth and students alone.... This indeed is the 
distinguishing mark of youth that they introduce new thoughts and ideas 
in the world and act upon them bravely.*®? 


But, unlike JP, Vinoba had not evoked the example of revolution- 
ary youth in other countries, or said: ‘‘What form their action 
should take is for the youth themselves to decide.’’ Rather, he had 
insisted that youth should become experts in the new kind of 
politics he had adumbrated: ‘‘people’s politics’, designed to 
establish ‘‘a new system of social organisation wherein no one 
would rule another, but every person would regulate his own 
conduct through self-discipline’’. 

Vinoba’s reaction to JP’s appeal is not on record but, according 
to Nirmala Deshpande,®* it was at the December meeting of the 
Sangh that Vinoba warned JP that he was setting out on a path 
which would make him the leader of the political opposition to 
Mrs Gandhi’s Congress. Certainly, it was clear by that date that 
the thinking of the two principal Sarvodaya leaders was proceeding 
on rapidly diverging lines. Vinoba’s latest reflections on the 
Sarvodaya movement were published in the same issue of People’s 
Action as JP’s appeal, and the contrast revealed in the pages is 
striking. The outstanding feature of Vinoba’s reflections is the 
emphasis on the spiritual aspects of the movement even when 
dealing with mundane matters. ‘‘The physical character we have 
been endowed with,’’ said Vinoba, ‘‘is a trust given by God...It 
should be used as an instrument for the realisation of the highest 
goal He has set us....God-realisation.’’ Unlike the saints of yore, 
however, Vinoba did not seek individual enlightenment and personal 
salvation. 


The liberation I speak of, the salvation I seek, the nexus I want to break 
that binds man to his desires, the self-realisation I aim at—all this is to be 
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achieved in a collective way. We all want to move together on the road to 
liberation,... I continue to ask myself and ask my colleagues to ask them- 
selves whether we have come nearer the goal, whether the direction we have 
taken leads us to the goal.... 


Referring to the method, technique and process involved, Vinoba 
continued: ‘‘We are in the Sarva Seva Sangh that has unified the 
workers engaged in various programmes of the constructive 
institutions founded by Gandhiji and those engaged in Bhoodan- 
Gramdan work. The Sangh provides for all of them a brother- 
hood.”’ So far, the Sangh has been worshiping Sarva Brahma, ‘‘the 
All-Pervasive God’’, accepting funds from all quarters, like the 
ocean which absorbs the waters of ali rivers with all the impurities 
carried by them. There was nothing wrong in that, but a stage had 
now been reached when they had to serve only Sarva Shuddha 
Brahma, ‘‘God, the Purity’’. ‘‘By serving the Pure God alone shall 
we be able to achieve the goal of our collective sadhana.’’ It 
followed naturally that the Sangh would no longer accept funds 
from all sources. ‘‘The purity of means leads to the purity of ends, 
and so, for the service of the Pure God, we shall have to depend 
on pure and clean funds. That is why I have emphasised contribu- 
tions by fasting...’’. 

The last point refers to the scheme known as Upavasdan (fasting 
gift), At the Sangh meeting in September—the one hailed as so 
significant by Radhakrishna—Vinoba had suggested that people 
should be asked to forgo meals once a month, contributing the 
resulting savings to the Sangh: this was Upavasdan. He calculated 
that on the basis of Rs 25.00 per person per annum, 40,000 
people fasting one day each month could raise the one million 
rupees required annually to finance the Sangh’s activities. In 
proposing the scheme, Vinoba argued that fasting elevated a 
person both spiritually and physically. But, also, the scheme 
‘‘makes the raising of funds in the cleanest way. The unconta- 
minated fund will strengthen the moral stand of the Sangh for 
plunging into effective action in favour of the people. The work 
done with the help of this fund will be beyond reproach’’.*4 

Continuing his reflections, Vinoba said that he was not happy 
with the response to Upavasdan—‘‘the purest and the ultimate in 
dans’’. In fact, in the first six weeks of the scheme hardly one 
hundred fasters throughout the country had sent in their 
contributions to the Sangh. He pointed out that the scheme 
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provided a test of the influence of the movement. Persuading 
40,000 persons to fast one day each month was ‘‘a small test of 
our work.... But if we fail in this, we shall not be able to carry 
the people with us....’’ To leading members of the Sangh, including 
those enthused by its role as the Lok Sevak Sangh, he asked: ‘Is 
it a difficult task?... How many blocks are there in the country 
and how many Congress committees would there be? They said 
there are 6,000 blocks and almost each block has a Congress 
committee. How many Sarvodaya Mandals are there in these 
blocks? They said these are in about 200 blocks. Two hundred 
out of 6,000? How, then, would you expect to work for a Lok 
Sevak Sangh throughout the country?’’ There were, Vinoba 
continued, 1,50,000 Gramdan villages where his message was 
supposed to have reached. But had it reached these villages? 
For the time being, he concluded, he would be satisfied if 
Sarvodaya workers concentrated on two things: making Upavasdan 
effective and building up the circulation of the movement’s 
journals. “The people must know what you say before they act as 
you say.”’ 

These reflections can be interpreted as a reminder to Sarvodaya 
workers, at a time when many were bent on the politicization of 
the movement, of its spiritual basis and of the Gandhian principle 
of using only pure means. They foreshadowed the definition of the 
group or faction in the Sangh that was sharply opposed to JP’s 
new thinking. The comparison between the Sangh’s puny 
organization and that of Congress can also be seen as Vinoba’s 
gentle way of pointing out that the Sangh still had a long way to 
go before it would be capable of acting effectively as a Lok Sevak 
Sangh. For the Sangh to recognize itself in such a role was one 
thing, but acting effectively in that role was another and implied 
far more support among the people than the evidence suggested 
it had. 

Addressing a meeting of the Sangh on 3 December 1973, 
Vinoba reflected further on the idea of satyagraha, perhaps in 
order to correct the interpretation placed on his remarks on the 
subject in September, as reported in People’s Action.® Noting 
that it had become fashionable for people to interpret Gandhi in 
their own light and to justify their actions on that basis, he 
reminded his listeners that ‘‘Gandhi himself admitted that all he 
had done in the name of satyagraha was no satyagraha at all’’. 
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He continued:... ‘‘do whatever you like but do not bring Gandhi’s 
name into it. Let us concentrate on our work and not bother 
about what Gandhi would have done, for it is we who are 
responsible for our work.’’ There were valid reasons why he 
(Vinoba) did not accept Gandhi’s satyagraha as an appropriate 
mode of action today. ‘‘In Gandhi’s days, there was no freedom of 
thought and expression.... But in India today we enjoy the highest 
measure of freedom in the world.... Everyday the newspaper 
brings to us the highest indictment of the government.... 
Satyagraha as practised by Gandhi has therefore become quite 
irrelevant in India.’ Today in India there were satyagrahas galore. 
“This way sat becomes atyagraha (indulgence in excess) and then 
degenerates into hatyagraha (a murderous mania).’’ Genuine 
satyagraha accommodates the other point of view. To become a 
satyagrahi ‘‘means that you accept truth that is on the other side.... 
Does not your opponent have any truth on his side, as you think 
you have truth on your side?... Truth is not anybody’s absolute 
possession. In the possession of truth, there are no haves and 
have-nots.” 

Vinoba concluded this homily by reminding the workers why 
he had focussed on the land issue. Because it agitated the minds 
of millions, tackling this problem was the way to bring the message 
of Sarvodaya to a large number of people. The work of Bhoodan, 
Gramdan and Gramswarajya was only a vehicle for expressing the 
essential ideas and thoughts of Sarvodaya: 


The idea of the good of all as against the good of the majority only, the 
idea of rapprochement as against conflict and class war, the idea of having 
a dialogue between warring groups instead of liquidation, the idea of 
developing people’s consensus in place of totalitarianism were all embryonic 
in the concept of Sarvodaya. 


These reflections of Vinoba in December 1973 suggest strongly 
that when Nirmala Deshpande and others at the September session 
of the Sangh had objected to ‘“‘the politicalisation of the movement”’ 
on the ground that Sarvodaya stood for ‘‘the spiritualisation of 
politics,’’ they were accurately reflecting Vinoba’s own thinking. But 
that was not how JP (who had not been present at the September 
session) saw it. In a letter written to a member of Vinoba’s 
Ashram shortly after the conclusion of his year’s leave of absence, 
JP suggested that some workers in the movement were trying to 
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create d personality cult around Vinoba. He castigated such 
‘*nseudo-followers”’ and feared that they might overtake Vinoba’s 
true followers. Employing some rather tortuous arithmetical 
language, JP said that Vinoba had made an advance on Gandhi, 
was ‘‘Gandhi plus’’. What, he asked, were we doing to add to 
Vinoba’s contribution? It was possible that after Vinoba we 
should have more of ‘‘Vinoba minus’’ than of ‘‘Vinoba plus’’. 
But that would be more desirable than ‘‘Vinoba-plus-minus-zero’’, 
which would lead to stagnation. Maybe, concluded JP, in making, 
“‘Vinoba minus’’, that is in disagreeing with him, we would help 
the emergence of ‘‘Vinoba plus’’; but that was for history to 
decide. When Vinoba was shown the letter, he commented 
‘“‘excellent’’ and congratulated JP on his bold new ideas. And 
since JP had expressed himself so eloquently in favour of dissent, 
Vinoba decided to accept the idea and said he disagreed with JP’s 
having fears on that score! 

In a second letter, addressed to his Bihar colleagues, JP referred 
to a decision which involved them especially—the decision to 
implement Gramdan in Saharsa but not to persist there beyond a 
certain time limit. JP gave credit to Vinoba for the wise advice but 
questioned the process of making the decision. If the advice had 
emanated from someone other than Vinoba, JP felt, there would 
have been a lot of controversy. Vinoba was concerned to keep the 
workers united by the consensus principle but, asked JP, was the 
process conducive to free thinking? JP himself felt that sometimes 
it might be good to differ from Vinoba if only to encourage free 
thinking and to develop the initiative of the workers.*® 

A political analyst tracing the origins of a faction fight might 
well interpret both of these letters as evidence that JP was making 
a quiet but deliberate attempt to call into question Vinoba’s 
leadership of the movement as a preparation for asserting his own. 
Almost certainly, this was not JP’s intention but the letters do 
suggest that JP, as well as others, was aware of a group in the 
Sangh who were resistant to new thinking about the movement’s 
strategy and who could make use of Vinoba’s great moral 
authority to undermine his own efforts to chart a new course for 
India’s movement for nonviolent revolution. 

Correctly judging that the size of the group was small and that 
most Sarvodaya workers were behind them, JP and his like-minded 
colleagues in the Sangh’s leadership pressed on. One of them, 
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Manmohan Choudhuri, moved quickly to dispel any doubts that 
Vinoba’s devaluation of satyagraha at the December session of 
the Sangh might have raised.8’ As Choudhuri saw it, the 
post-Gandhian satyagraha in India had taken three forms. The 
first was Vinoba’s ‘fspectacular breakthrough’? which he called 
‘‘positive satyagraha’’. The second was action of the kind 
popularized by Gandhi and undertaken ,by those in the Sarvodaya 
movement. The third was similar direct action by those who did 
not call themselves Gandhians but who believed in democracy and 
peaceful modes of action. 

Vinoba, continued Choudhuri, believed that in a free, democratic 
India the emphasis should be shifted to the positive aspects of 
satyagraha in which the practitioner seeks to provide the opponent 
with ‘‘nonviolent assistance in right thinking’. Accompanying 
this shift was a stress on a change of ideas rather than the earlier 
stress on a change of heart. People behaved in undesirable ways, 
thought Vinoba, not because they were abnormally selfish, cruel or 
wicked, but because they had the wrong ideas in their heads. For 
them to begin behaving in a reasonable manner, it was necessary 
first to change their ideas. Vinoba had also elucidated the way in 
which a psychological weapon like satyagraha works: the outward 
‘‘force’’ of an action was much less important than the effect it had 
on the opponent’s psyche. So, when one kind of action failed to 
achieve its purpose, the next step was not a more ‘‘forceful’’ 
method but a subtler one that would be more effective in penetrat- 
ing psychological barriers. 

Some Sarvodaya workers, however, felt that Vinoba’s emphasis 
was one-sided and that there was still need for resistive or ‘‘negative’’ 
satyagraha of the Gandhian type if the movement was to be really 
effective. Vinoba had never completely ruled out this form of 
satyagraha and had, in fact, authorized a number of such actions. 
But he felt that the scope for them was limited and that, when 
necessary, they should be based on adequate preparation. In 
certain areas where Bhoodan-Gramdan had taken root, 
occasions had occurred for effective satyagraha of the resistive 
kind. The Valivalam Satyagraha in Tamil Nadu and various actions 
by Harivallabh Parikh in Gujarat against moneylenders and over 
evictions were examples. Their impact might not be visible from 
Delhi or Bombay but it was real enough in the areas concerned 
and the people involved in them had gained in self-confidence and 
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strength. . 

The third form was best exemplified in the Goa Satyagraha. 
Various brands of socialists had also led many smaller actions of 
this kind. The late Dr Rammanohar Lohia had developed a theory 
of permanent civil disobedience and had also invented the novel 
form of action ‘“‘Ghera dalo’’ which later degenerated into ‘‘gherao”’. 
At best, actions of this kind were sincere attempts to solve 
problems by Gandhian methods. But usually very little effort had 
been made by the leaders to prepare themselves or their followers 
for such actions. Reliance had been placed on an emotional 
response from the people, and the stress was on the outward form 
of satyagraha rather than on its inner spirit. Where serious efforts 
had been made to keep the actions within the bounds of non- 
violence, they had achieved a fair success; but in other cases, 
the actions had led to extensive disorder. At worst, ‘‘political 
expediency and sheer opportunism,”’ the desire to project this or 
that party rather than to tackle a problem effectiveiy, had become 
a major motivation of actions of this third kind. 

Indistinguishable from opportunistic actions for purposes of 
power politics were borderline cases of which there had been no 
dearth and which should properly be labelled ‘‘duragraha’’ rather 
than ‘‘satyagraha’’. Strikes, picketing, demonstrations and so on 
were forms of direct action now in vogue throughout the world. 
There was nothing specifically Gandhian about them—even 
Naxalites resorted to hunger strikes in jail. Such actions indicated 
the growth of the feeling that people should not take things lying 
down and, against all reasonable expectation, this spirit had 
contributed to the survival of democracy in India. 

Choudhuri concluded his analysis by suggesting that India was 
in transition: ‘‘Either the democracy we have will become a mere 
shell ... or common people will come into their own. This is the 
struggle that is now going on at the moment in India and 
everything hinges on that.’ So far, the people had succeeded in 
what was essentially a holding operation. But something more 
powerful was needed to achieve a breakthrough of people’s 
power. 

Choudhuri’s article was not merely a thoughtful elucidation of the 
concept of satyagraha but also a skilful attempt to advance beyond 
Vinoba’s position. Gandhi’s classical (if over-simple) distinction 
between satyagraha and duragraha is retained, but even dura- 
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graha is accorded some merit. Choudhuri’s threefold classification 
of satyagraha allows due credit to Vinoba’s special contribution, but 
negative, resistive actions, especially but not only when conducted 
by Gandhians, are deemed to be genuine satyagraha. The basic 
message of the articlé ran counter to that conveyed by Vinoba at 
the December meeting of the Sangh. Choudhuri’s message was 
summed up thus: ‘‘Only a serious harking back to the basic norms 
of satyagraha can deliver the goods.”’ 

To Choudhuri’s message and to his own appeal to Youth Power, 
JP added in December ‘‘a programme of immediate socio-political 
action’. In late November, at a meeting in New Delhi which was 
a follow-up to the National Conference, JP had expressed the view 
that there was need for ‘‘a programme of mobilisation initiated by 
Sarva Seva Sangh’’. On his own initiative, he now put forward 
such a programme which was designed to build an alterna- 
tive to the existing Party Democracy ‘“‘based on and manipula- 
ted by political parties’’.88 The alternative was People’s 
Democracy, the foundations of which would. be Gram Sabhas in 
the countryside and neighbourhood and ward councils in the towns 
and cities. These primary bodies would be face-to-face organs of 
direct democracy, not made up of representatives but comprising 
all adult residents. Similar bodies, which he called ‘‘communities 
of work,”’ should be founded in factories, offices, educational insti- 
tutions and other work places. The primary bodies of People’s 
Democracy had to be active bodies, meeting regularly, discussing 
common problems, and evolving cooperative and collective forms 
of action to manage their affairs. 

Having functioned for some time, the stage would then come 
for the primary bodies to be grouped horizontally and vertically to 
form the secondary institutions of the new system. As an illustra- 
tion of what he had in mind, JP envisaged, in the context of State 
elections in a rural constituency, the Gram Sabhas in about a 
hundred villages each sending a delegate to a Gram Sabhas 
Delegates’ Council. This Council would nominate, unanimously 
or by consensus, the people’s candidate, and it would then ‘‘be for 
the people to vote for him and have him elected’’. An important 
requirement, JP emphasized, was that no one who belonged to 
a political party should be elected by the Gram Sabhas or other 
primary bodies to any office, since a member of a political party 
was by definition controlled by his party hierarchy. The Delegates’ 
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Council would continue to function between elections. On one side 
it would maintain contact with the Gram Sabhas, reporting to 
them and receiving their advice, while on the other, it would keep 
in touch with the elected representative, giving him advice and 
instructions. 

JP concluded the address in which he outlined this programme 
with these words: 


The people’s disenchantment with the extant Party Democracy on the one 
hand, and the Sarvodaya movement’s apprenticeship in the working out of 
Gram Swarajya at the ground level, on the other, are the two favourable 
conditions, created from opposite sides, but converging to prepare the 
ground and the climate for a leap forward to a real People’s Democracy. My 
call to the country’s youth is to seize this favourable opportunity to play 
the revolutionary role that the present age demands of them. Young Men 
and Women, pick up this torch and march now. Destiny beckons you. 
Success awaits you. 


In the same issue of People’s Action which published JP’s 
programme of action outlined above and Choudhuri’s article on 
satyagraha, another Sarvodaya leader, Ramamurti, posed the 
question: ‘‘Whither the Indian Revolution’’? The need for total 
revolution, he wrote, is urgent. Since independence the country 
had tried to live without Gandhi. But where had the Western road 
led? Shall we, he asked, continue to walk the sterile constitutional 
path; shall we choose class war? Both were unacceptable. 


What we really need is a people’s revolution, not only for the people but 
of the people and by the people.... [This] cannot but be open, peaceful, 
nonparty and nonclass.... One may well ask, where are the revolutionary 
pioneers? They are there, though scattered and unorganised. They can be 
mobilised.... With its nonparty appeal, the Sarva Seva Sangh has the 
promise to lead an all-India workers’ brotherhood dedicated to the cause 
of revolution with a human face. A people’s revolution is our destiny. 


As if to underline the point of these various messages to its 
readers and to indicate the task in 1974, Radhakrishna changed 
the subtitle of People’s Action from ‘‘Journal of the Sarva Seva 
Sangh’’ to “Journal of Sarvodaya Revolution’’. 


CHAPTER THREE 


From Student Rebellion to 
Total Revolution 


BY the end of 1973, rethinking of the Sarvodaya movement’s 
strategy had embraced seven main points: 


(i) It was necessary to adopt on a much larger scale than 
hitherto, resistive or ‘‘negative’’ satyagraha of the kind 
used by Gandhi in the struggle to oust the British Raj. 

(ii) Rebellious students and idealistic youth, the group that 
had constituted ‘‘the revolutionary vanguard’’ in other 
countries, had been identified as the main source of 
recruits for enlarging the existing cadre of revolutionaries. 

(iii) It was also necessary to enlist the active support of con- 
cerned but politically uncommitted citizens, particularly 
middle class people and intellectuals. 

(iv) In order to mobilize wider popular support than the pro- 
gramme of Gramdan achieved, it was essential to take up, 
articulate, and seek to solve the current problems affect- 
ing the masses, such as rising prices, unemployment, 
corruption, and evasion of the Government’s land reforms. 

(v) The movement, hitherto centred on the villages, should 
advance into the towns and cities, developing programmes 
and organizational forms appropriate to both rural and 
urban areas. 

(vi) At the same time, the movement should take a more 
active interest in what was happening in the arena of con- 
ventional power and party politics. Without abandoning 
its non-partisan stance, it should apply more resolutely 
Gandhi’s Lok Sevak Sangh idea of guiding political power 
and moulding the politics of the country. 

(vii) Finally, and related to the last two points, the movement 
should intervene more actively in elections, albeit ina 
non-partisan way. Instead of restricting itself to voters’ 
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education, it should proceed to promote “‘people’s candi- 
dates’’. 

It would be incorrect to suggest that the Sarvodaya movement 
as such had, by the end of 1973, adopted a revised strategy 
incorporating these points. But many of the activists, including 
most of the Sarva Seva Sangh’s Executive, were thinking in such 
terms and believed that, despite the failure of the movement to 
implement Gramdan effectively on any significant scale, all was 
not lost. It is important to emphasize how far Sarvodaya rethink- 
ing had gone by the end of 1973 before the student-led agitation 
erupted in Gujarat in January 1974 and helped to spark off the 
more significant agitation that followed in Bihar in March. Imme- 
diately prior to these events, JP and his Sarvodaya colleagues had 
reached a point at which they were beginning to apply the revised 
strategy. They were, therefore, intellectually and psychologically 
prepared to welcome a popular agitation initiated by students as 
confirming their own analysis and as providing an unparalleled 
opportunity whereby the nonviolent revolution could take a great 
leap forward. When the agitation came, their task, as they saw it, 
was to transform an ephemeral rebellion into a mass movement 
for the total revolution they had been seeking. What they did not 
foresee, in December 1973, was where their revised strategy would 
eventually lead—to a splitting of their own movement and a head- 
on confrontation at the national level between the Government 
and the Opposition. By the end of December 1974, however, both 
of these outcomes were looming large on the horizon. 

Following the Sangh’s meeting at Paunar and the issuance of 
his ‘‘Appeal to Youth Power’’, JP spent the week before Christmas 
1973 visiting East Thanjavur in Tamil Nadu. He met some of the 
landless and the landlords in the area, as well as political leaders, 
including the Chief Minister of the (DMK-ruled) State, M. Karuna- 
nidhi, who responded sympathetically to JP’s suggestions for 
dealing with the problems of the landless. But the main object of 
his visit was to express his solidarity with Jagannathan and his 
colleagues who, in the previous few years, had been pursuing what 
JP saw as ‘‘a judicious mixture’’ of nonviolent persuasion, direct 
action, and constructive work. Then, in the first week of January 
1974, at several meetings of students in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, 
JP began to develop the theme of his appeal to the youth. He was 
thus in a frame of mind to respond quickly and positively to the 
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first widely publicized stirrings of the student agitation in Gujarat 
which began in the same week and which were to continue to rock 
that State until mid-March.? 

On 2 January 1974, the day before the students at the L.D. 
Engineering College at Ahmedabad launched their strike in protest 
against a substantial increase in their mess bills, and with a timing 
that now seems more than fortuitous, Mrs Gandhi visited Vinoba 
at Paunar and talked with him for ninety minutes. Reporting on 
the ‘‘Indira-Vinoba dialogue,’’2 Devendra Kumar, Secretary of the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, wrote that, after the meeting, Vinoba ex- 
pressed the hope that the Sarvodaya ideal with its spiritual empha- 
sis and the social work programme of the Government could be ° 
coordinated. Furthemore, Vinoba was left with the impression 
that the Prime Minister’s views were those of a member of the 
Sarva Seva Sangh: ‘‘Baba [Vinoba Bhave] thinks that, although 
she is a party politician, the mental attitude and values of Indira 
Gandhi as a person are near to his own.’’ Gandhian workers, 
Devendra thought, took the meeting to be of ‘‘great significance’. 
He then proceeded to outline a concept of nonviolent revolution 
predicated solely on “‘positive’’ satyagraha. A distinction always 
has to be made between an individual and a system, and, when we 
want to change a system, we need to take the help of those in the 
system whom we find nearto our own way of thinking. The 
Gandhians want to develop people’s power. Government power, 
however, does affect material conditions, although it cannot 
change people’s attitudes: for that we need dedicated persons who 
are at one with the people. One should not assume that Vinoba 
has given his blessings to all actions of the Government, but he 
does recognize that the Government can help in the process of 
creating a nonviolent social order. In any cooperation between 
the Gandhians and the Government, neither should be ‘‘utterly 
dependent’ on the other. It is necessary for the revolutionary 
elements to keep aloof from the activities of state which are not 
aimed at social transformation, and be prepared to oppose those 
steps which perpetuate the status quo. 

In order that the state should itself help in the promotion of people’s power, 
we are to follow the same principle which we have earnestly tried in ‘our 
programme for the abolition of property rights in land, by seeking the sincere 
co-operation of the landed people in giving up their lands to the landless and 


the method Gandhiji showed for evoking the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
caste Hindus for ending the evil of untouchability....The way of nonvio- 
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lence is to create a favourable mental and material climate for those who 


enjoy power because of historical conditions and to (persuade them to) share 
it with those who lack it. 


In outlining this view of nonviolent revolution, Devendra was 
accurately restating Vinoba’s conception. As we saw in the pre- 
vious chapter, a few of the more militant Sarvodaya workers had 
begun to question seriously the notion that the “Government can 
help in the process of creating a nonviolent social order’? and to 
move closer to the overtly anti-statist position characteristic of 
most Western nonviolent revolutionaries. But Vinoba, although 
seeking an ultimately stateless society, had never been anti-statist 
and saw no reason to change his position now. This he made 
clear after the Sangh’s meeting in September 1973 when he enun- 
ciated the idea of ‘‘the co-operation of the five forces’’.3 These 
were: the power of the people; the power of those devoted to 
nonviolence; the power of scholars, intellectuals, and artists; the 
power of traders and industrialists; and, finally, state power. If 
the issue of the movement’s relationship with the last of these 
forces was, as the year 1974 opened, shortly to be brought into 
razor-sharp focus, it is important nevertheless not to exaggerate 
the anti-statism of the Sarvodaya workers who followed JP’s lead 
rather than Vinoba’s. In the course of the year, they switched 
dramatically from the stance of seeking cooperation with the 
Government to the stance of openly engaging in confrontation with 
it. But the switch was not made overnight; and even at the height 
of the Bihar agitation the confrontation was mainly with a parti- 
cular State Government and indirectly with a particular Union 
Government, rather than with Government as such. JP himself, in 
January 1975, sought to make clear that the movement for what 
(after 5 June 1974) he called ‘‘Total Revolution’’ could proceed 
either in confrontation with the Government or in cooperation 
with it—depending on the attitude of the Government. 

The eruption of the student agitation in Gujarat and its rapid 
escalation into a popular movement raising the broader issues of 
inflation and corruption surprised Sarvodaya leaders almost as much 
as it did the party politicians. But it was quickly welcomed by some 
of those close to JP. Thus, Radhakrishna hailed ‘‘the intrepid boys 
and girls [of Gujarat], may their tribe increase, [who] have stolen 
the limelight from the politicians’. Because the agitation had 
started on the day that JP’s appeal to youth was published in all 
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leading newspapers, he even suggested that the students appeared 
to have responded ‘‘warmly and spontaneously”’ to JP’s call— 
although there is no evidence of any simple or direct relationship 
between the two.® Radhakrishna was particularly impressed 
because the students, refused to be led, their agitation was not 
destructive of public property,’ it expressed the demands of the 
common man, and was not confined to the cities and towns. What 
was needed, he thought, was an ali-out campaign against corrup- 
tion in politics, administration, trade, industry and education, 
but one eschewing violence and re-asserting traditional moral 
values. The people of Gujarat, he opined, could chart out a new 
path for the country to follow. 

The belief held by some Sarvodaya workers, later identified as 
belonging to‘‘the Vinoba faction’’, that JP at this time was waiting 
on the border of Gujarat, looking for an opportunity to intervene 
in the agitation, is, if taken literally, quite erroneous. In January 
1974, after addressing student meetings in Uttar Pradesh, he spent 
a fortnight on tour in the Musahari block in Bihar, supervising 
development work in the Gramdan villages.® It is true that, on 3 
February, in a speech at Kanpur, he expressed the view that the 
country was fast heading towards a new revolution: ‘‘There is 
another 1942 movement in sight to change the course of 
history.’’? But it was not until he proceeded to Delhi and met 
representatives of the Sarvodaya movement in Gujarat that he 
became fully cognizant of the critical political situation in that 
State. On learning of it, he cancelled other engagements and 
accepted an invitation by Ravishankar Maharaj, the veteran Guja- 
rati Sarvodaya leader, to visit Ahmedabad.10 Once there, he 
praised the Gujarat student movement for its unique achievement 
in having brought about the fall of a Government which the 
students felt was corrupt.!! But he added that they should not be 
content with driving out one Government, and should be thinking 
in terms of more far-reaching revolutionary changes.!2 He lent his 
moral support to the new demand for the dissolution of the 
Assembly (already suspended), but was not in favour of the extre- 
mist tactics of obtaining forcible resignation of MLAs by ‘‘gheraos’’ 
and other forms of intimidation. According to a later report, 
“Jayaprakash pleaded with the student leaders that instead of 
manhandling the legislators, they should march to their constitu- 
encies, convene several meetings of the voters, and raise the demand 
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for the resignation of representatives through the people, if they 
had lost their confidence in their MLAs. The students could even 
hold a referendum in the constituencies. But the democratic process 
should not be by-passed.”’!3 At the same time, JP took the oppor- 
tunity to outline his ideas on an alternative ‘‘People’s Democracy”’ 
and to urge the students to retain their non-party identity. 

Although JP had blessed the toppling of a Congress State 
Government, he was at this time still far from adopting a stance 
of outright confrontation with the Central Government. On his 
_ return to Delhi, he sought and was accorded a meeting with the 
Prime Minister!4 in order to impress on Mrs Gandhi the serious- 
ness of the situation in Gujarat and to urge her to accede to the 
demand for the dissolution of the Assembly. On the previous day, 
Mrs Gandhi had publicly disagreed with JP’s view that the country 
was fed up with the existing democratic system; and she had gone 
on to suggest that the crisis facing the country was no less serious 
than war and such as to demand the cooperation of all parties in 
solving it.15 She took the opportunity at the meeting with JP to 
include him in her appeal for cooperation and, moreover, to 
solicit his help in securing the cooperation of the opposition 
parties. JP responded favourably and promised to meet her again 
after he had contacted the opposition leaders. That same evening, 
however, he fell ill and had to go into hospital for fifteen days. 
But during this period, he did have discussions with two opposi- 
tion leaders, one from the Jana Sangh and the other from the 
Socialist Party. Both were sympathetic to the idea of cooperation, 
agreed that they wished to look at the current situation from a 
national rather than a party point of view, and said they would be 
prepared to follow any suggestions JP might make. On leaving 
Delhi for Patna on 5 March, JP wrote to Mrs Gandhi reporting 
this promising beginning to what might have been a renewed 
search for a consensual approach to national politics, and indicat- 
ed that he would meet her again for further discussions on the 
subject after March. 

This letter, however, turned out to bethe end and not the beginn- 
ing of a search for consensus—a search which JP, looking back, felt 
had engaged much of his attention during the previous two years. 
Events were soon to take a course which prompted Mrs Gandhi 
to take a step which was to prove fatal to any hopes she may have 
had of securing JP’s cooperation and, through him, that of the 
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opposition parties. This step, which she herself is reported to have 
recognized later to have been a bad mistake,!6 took the form of a 
personal attack on JP. In making it, she implied that, despite all 
his moralizing about corruption and the need for clean govern- 
ment, JP himself derived funds from highly dubious sources. 

What had prompted this attack was, of course, JP’s response 
to the student agitation in Bihar which had been brewing for weeks 
before but which erupted in what turned out to be a violent riot 
in Patna on 18 March 1974— three days after the Central Govern- 
ment’s reluctant decision to dissolve the Gujarat Assembly. JP had 
greeted that decision in terms which must have been seen by Mrs 
Gandhi as crowing: ‘‘Only a couple of days ago Delhi proclaimed 
with so much force that the Assembly would never be dissolved 
unless normalcy returned to the State. Only two days later the 
Central Government had to eat humble pie.’’!7_ There can be little 
doubt that JP, although confined to his residence by illness at the time, 
was aware of the plan of of the Chhatra Sangharsh Samiti (CSS)— 
Students’ Struggle Committee—to organize a ‘‘gherao”’ of the Bihar 
Assembly on 18 March—the demonstration which led to a head-on* 
clash between the students and the police and the subsequent riot. 
The Tarun Shanti Sena, the Sarvodaya movement’s youth orga- 
nization, was represented on the CSS and was among those actively 
working to ensure that the demonstration would be conducted 
peacefully. 


Their lack of success and the subsequent violence, pillage and 
arson in Patna left JP aghast and, on recovering from the initial 
shock of the event but still in a state of deep emotion, he issued on 
20 March a lengthy statement entitled ‘‘Bihar’s Soul is Bleeding’. 
In it, he advised the Chief Minister, Abdul Ghafoor, to resign 
since he was politically responsible for the failure of the State 
Government to prevent the police firing indiscriminately on running 
crowds and to protect the offices of The Searchlight and the Indian 
Nation and even the house of the Secretary to the Assembly. He also 
corrected the twisting of his words in ways which suggested that he 
had encouraged the students of Biharto emulate those of Gujarat. 
And, since their version was ‘‘not likely to be published anywhere’’, 
he summarized the account of events given to him by some of the 
leaders of the CSS who had met him afterwards.18 In two further 
statements, dated 27 and 30 March, he was particularly concerned 
to defend various young Shanti Sainiks and Gandhi Peace Founda- 
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tion workers who had been arrested. In concluding the statement 
of 30 March, he had this to say about Sarvodaya: 


Those who think that Sarvodaya is made up of goody-goody people, who no 
doubt talk about nonviolent revolution but do not mean it seriously, are in for 
a surprise. Speaking for myself, I cannot remain a silent spectator of mis- 
government, corruption and the rest, whether in Patna, Delhi or elsewhere. It 
was not for this that I at least fought for freedom. I am not interested in this 
or that ministry being replaced or in the Assembly being dissolved. These are 
partisan aims and their achievement will make no difference. It will be like 
replacing tweedledum with tweedledee. But I have decided to fight corruption 
and misgovernment and blackmarketing, profiteering and hoarding; to fight 
for the overhaul of the educational system, and for a real people’s democracy. 
Unfortunately, I continue to be ill but if the government’s present policy of 
denial of people’s right of peaceful protest and action continues, I shall myself 
be compelled, even before recuperating, to lead a silent procession of Shanti 
Sainiks, students and other citizens who would be enrolled by me as satyagra- 
his. This is not meant as a threat but as a friendly warning. That shall be the 
beginning. The rest will follow.?® 


As these statements suggest, by the end of March—in fact the 
decision was taken on 19 March when he heard the students’ 
account of the happenings on the day before—JP had accepted the 
invitation of the CSS, made public a month earlier,20 to ‘‘direct 
and guide’ their movement. In this new capacity, his first major 
decision was to plan a peaceful and silent march through the city of 
Patna on 8 April—a demonstration which, from all accounts, was 
an impressive and moving example of nonviolent protest. Its 
success gave real hope that, under JP’s leadership, the agitation in 
Bihar would henceforth be conducted in accordance with the 
canons of Gandhian satyagraha. 

From Mrs Gandhi’s point of view, however, JP’s assumption of 
the leadership was a most unwelcome development which could 
threaten her and the Congress’s political grip on the country. 
Hence, it may be assumed, her decision to openly attack JP in an 
attempt to destroy his credibility.2! The attack was delivered in 
the course of a speech, on 1 April, at Bhubaneswar, when the Prime 
Minister inaugurated the Orissa Government’s land distribution 
programme for the current year. The Chief Minister, Nandini 
Satpathy, a former Communist who had participated in the 
Bhoodan campaign, had earlier sought to involve leading Sarvodaya 
workers in the State’s land distribution programme, but without 
success. It is likely, therefore, that she had discussed the role of 
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Sarvodaya workers with the Prime Minister before the latter made 
her speech. Alluding to JP’s decision to lead a peaceful agitation, 
Mrs Gandhi said: ‘‘It is unfortunate that some people, including 
certain social workers, have lost interest in the village development 
work and are trying to become politically active. We all know 
that this kind of peaceful movement is never successful. Their 
intention has nothing at all todo with the results of this kind of 
movement....’’22 She added that Vinoba was sorry that some of 
his followers were taking to such agitational methods.23 At a 
Congress meeting on the same day, the attack took a less restrained 
and more personal form: she is reported to have said, with obvious 
reference to JP, that ‘‘those taking money from the rich have no 
right to talk about corruption’’.24 

The character of the attack was such as to align the Prime Minis- 
ter in the chorus of those associated with the Communist Party of 
India which at this time was conducting a campaign of vilification 
against JP. Although the CPI had openly agitated for the removal 
of Chimanbhai Patel as Chief Minister of Gujarat and, through its 
own youth organizations, was currently agitating for the ousting of 
the Chief Minister of Bihar, Abdul Ghafoor, it seized every opportu- 
nity to deride and denounce JP as a frustrated politician, self-righ- 
teous pseudo-saint, and manipulator of “‘the right-wing reactionary 
forces’’.25 Mrs Gandhi’s speeches at Bhubaneswar could be seen 
as an endorsement of the CPI’s campaign. 

Stung to the quick by the Prime Minister’s questioning of his 
personal integrity, JP, a few days later, issued a rejoinder, lest his 
“silence be misconstrued in some quarters’’.26 In it he dealt first 
with the Prime Minister’s suggestion of divisions within the 
Sarvodaya movement. 


My humble submission to Indiraji is not to presume to teach me and other 
Sarvodaya workers where our duty lies and not to use her proven skill in 
trying to drive a wedge between me and Vinobaji and thus split the Sarvodaya 
movement. There is complete understanding between me and Vinobaji and 
each of us knows the limits of our agreement and disagreement. While there 
is a vast area of agreement between us, there is a tiny area not so much of 
disagreement as of differences of approach to certain problems. There is 
absolutely no difference in matters of principle. Anyway itis not for Indirajj 
but for Vinobaji himself and the Sarva Seva Sangh to guide the Sarvodaya 
movement....As for Indiraji’s remark about those taking money from the 
rich having no right to talk about corruption, I must say she is descending to 
a plane to which I cannot lower myself. In my article titled ‘‘To the Detrac- 
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tors’” (Everyman’s, 13 October 1973), I have frankly explained how I have 
maintained myself all these years. I have nothing further to add, except this 
that no whole-time social worker who has no independent source of income 
can live without the help of personal friends who have the necessary means. 
If Indiraji’s measuring scale were applied universally, Gandhiji would be found 
the most corrupt of all because his entire entourage was supported by his rich 
admirers!?? 


JP’s allusion to Gandhi was a telling point but at least one old 
Gandhian found the comparison offensive, and publicly said so.28 
The issue, however, was less concerned with JP’s own personal 
style of living than with the sources of finance for his public work. 
If there was nothing unusual or improper about them, they were 
undoubtedly not as pure as Upavasdan, the source being recom-- 
mended by Vinoba as the new way of financing the Sarva Seva 
Sangh’s activities. JP’s rejoinder had the effect temporarily of 
inhibiting others from following up the Prime Minister’s remarks, 
but the issue of JP’s association with allegedly corrupt people and 
his reliance on dubious sources of finance was to be revived as the 
Bihar movement developed. 

On the issue of divisions within the Sarvodaya movement, his 
rejoinder was less effective, even temporarily. What JP defined as 
a difference of approach was already being defined by other Sarvo- 
daya workers as a difference of principle. Vinoba’s own position, 
however, was still unclear and capable of various interpretations. 
Asked whether he agreed with the Prime Minister on the matter of 
forced resignation of MLAs and the dissolution of the Assembly 
in Gujarat, Vinoba prefaced his answer by saying: ‘“These days I 
concentrate on world politics and not Indian politics. The world 
has become a small place and as such I feel it is a sheer waste of 
time to think of the politics of a country or of a province.’’29 And 
then, ‘‘coming to the question’’, he avoided answering it directly 
and, instead, drew attention to the alternative system of unani- 
mous elections that he had propounded as part of the concept of 
Gramdan-Gramswaraj. Gram Sabhas should nominate their own 
candidates, if they had the strength to do so. If not, they should 
keep away from elections. ‘“Keeping away”’ could take the form of 
boycotting the elections. Asked whether Indiraji should resign, 
he invoked the rules enjoined by the Manusmriti for brahmins: 
“Do not offer your advice unasked, do not answer a malicious 
question.’’ But he added that, if she did decide to resign, she 
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should do it after a success and not before. And in answer to a 
question about Badshah Khan who had wanted the Sarvodaya 
movement to enter politics, he observed: ‘‘Politics has blinded his 
vision... . [He]is not a politician himself. He is a saint in the real 
sense. But among saints also there are fools. Being simple-hearted 
with little practical experience, he is gullible and not so infallible. 
But there was another saint in Assam, Shankardev, who has said: 
‘Politics is a science of the demons’.”’ 

If Badshah Khan might be taken as a surrogate for JP, this 
latter comment indicates Vinoba’s continued opposition to any 
move to politicize the movement. But a clearer statement of 
Vinoba’s position was expressed in his comments, in September 
1973, on papers sent to him by the President of the Sarva Seva 
Sangh, Siddharaj Dhadda, in connection with the Sarvodaya con- 
ference scheduled for May 1974:30 


I know there are numerous causes for the people to be dissatisfied. The coun- 
try is faced with many problems and the situation is deteriorating every day. 
But violence is no solution to these problems and under no circumstances 
should it be encouraged....I hold the view that a violent movement is 
always bad and therefore should never be organised. But under the present 
circumstances, even a nonviolent movement against the government should not 
be started. So long as India, Pakistan and Bangladesh are not able to sort out 
their differences and untila complete reconciliation is established on the sub- 
continent, even a nonviolent movement against the government should not be 
launched. We should confine ourselves only to peaceful, constructive work. 
Otherwise the country will be in jeopardy. 


These comments suggest that Mrs Gandhi had correctly judged 
that Vinoba would not support an agitation, not even a nonviolent 
one, led by JP, and that therefore a rift was indeed opening bet- 
ween the two Sarvodaya leaders which could be widened to the 
advantage of the Congress Government. But the agitation having 
started, Vinoba was unwilling to be used to help those with 
obviously partisan motives to drive in the wedge. In a talk with 
the Union Minister of State for Defence, V.C. Shukla, on 23 
March 1974, when Vinoba was asked specifically about JP’s stand, 
he stated: 


I am clear that the stand JP takes is not of endorsement of the violent move- 
ments. What I have understood from his statements is that from the amount 
of dissatisfaction that prevails in the country the occurrence of violent move- 
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ments is natural. He does not say that they are legitimate or desirable, but 
that they are inevitable. ... Though these days I do not have the opportunity 
of meeting and discussing with JP on these matters, from what I understand of 
him because of our long association, this is what I take to be the meaning of 
his statements.*4 


If in this (his first) public comment on the issue after JP assum- 
ed the leadership of the Bihar agitation, Vinoba said nothing to give 
credence to the idea of a split in the Sarvodaya movement, there 
were others close to him who were less circumspect. Some of these 
were present at a meeting of the Sangh’s executive held in Patna in 
mid-April. By this time not only was a constituent organization 
of the Sarvodaya movement, the Tarun Shanti Sena, directly 
involved in the agitation, but prominent leaders of the Sangh itself 
were also rallying to JP’s support. Acharya Ramamurti was among 
the first of these, joining the movement on 6 April and helping to 
organize the silent march through Patna on § April. There was no 
question at this stage of the Sangh itself endorsing the new move- 
ment as part of its own programme, but the executive meeting 
provided an opportunity to test. the reactions of most of the 
prominent Sarvodaya leaders. The majority of the executive, includ- 
ing the Sangh’s President, Siddhharaj Dhadda, and the Secretary, 
Thakurdas Bang, were strongly in favour of supporting JP. Radha- 
krishna’s words may be taken as expressing their position: 


Some sections of the people are trying to question the wisdom of leading a 
mass Movement in view of Vinoba’s directive that it is not advisable to launch 
even a peaceful movement now. But what should we, as Sarvodaya workers, 
do when there is already a movement? Ignore it, or allow selfish leaders to 
fish in troubled waters? As Gandhian workers we owe to the people the duty to 
march with them on peaceful lines. ... We have no alternative but to accept 
the challenge and join the people (marching) to a new, promising tomorrow. 
If we fail the people, we shall fail them for a long time.*” 


Among the minority present—unconvinced by this line of 
argument—were Nirmala Deshpande, Charu Chandra Bhandari, 
Narendra Dube, joint secretary of the Sangh, and two special 
invitees of the Sangh, Dr D. Patnaik and R. K. Patil. Patil, a 
former ICS officer and member of the Planning Commission, had 
earlier visited Gujarat for the purpose of preparing a series of 
articles for The Nagpur Times on the student agitation in that 
State. At the executive meeting, he expressed the view that 
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nothing should be done that was a departure from true satyagraha 
and that JP’s speeches indicated that what he had in mind was 
precisely such a departure. 

Patil’s conception of ‘‘true satyagraha’’ had been elaborated a 
few weeks earlier in a‘note of dissent written for a report publish- 
ed by the Gandhi Peace Foundation, entitled A Study of Satya- 
graha in Tamil Nadu.33 The study was concerned with a mass agita- 
tion involving 50,000 people organized by the Congress (O) under 
the leadership of Kamaraj in the week 3 to 12 October 1973, in 
the course of which nearly 40,000 arrests had been made. The 
object of the agitation was to protest against the policies of the 
State Government (controlled by the DMK, not the ruling Cong- 
gress) and to focus attention on unemployment, rising prices and 
the difficulties of weavers, and also to press for the reintroduction 
of prohibition in the state. The agitation was widely hailed as a 
‘‘real Gandhian satyagraha’’,34a view which, with qualifications, 
was accepted by the other authors of the report. Patil, however, 
thought otherwise. Criticizing his colleagues for not defining 
satyagraha precisely, Patil argued—in terms quite contrary to those 
adumbrated by Manmohan Choudhuri in the article cited in 
Chapter Two35—that ‘‘the word can only have one single con- 
notation and not different connotations’’ (such as Gandhian-type, 
non-Gandhian type, etc). In Patil’s view, before any agitation 
could be called satyagraha, ‘‘(i) there must be a certain definite 
wrong which has to be remedied; (ii) it must be within the 
capacity of the person or institution against which the satya- 
graha is directed to remedy the wrong; and (iii) the object of the 
satyagraha (whatever its form, fasting, law-breaking, etc) must be 
to secure the remedy of that certain wrong’’. There were, of course, ~ 
other criteria, for example, the action must be peaceful, nonvio- 
lent, open and resorted to after all other remedies of obtaining 
redress have failed. But 


any agitation which does not satisfy the above (three) conditions, however 
peaceful, however well-planned, would fall under other categories, like 
demonstrations, peaceful picketing, etc., but could never be termed satya- 
graha, tor two valid reasons. There would be no satya init, and there would 
be no agraha. In the last analysis in satyagraha it is a motive of the leader 
and the participants that is of the highest importance which leads one to such 
an exceptional course of self-suffering for a result which cannot be realised 
otherwise. 
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Although the Sarvodaya movement was not involved in the 
Tamil Nadu agitation, Patil’s views merit reporting because they 
expressed coherently the kinds of argument later employed by 
Sarvodaya workers of ‘‘the Vinoba faction” in opposing the Bihar 
agitation. Patil himself subsequently adopted an idiosyncratic 
position which distanced him from other leading members of the 
group, but on the issue of satyagraha he spoke clearly on their 
behalf in challenging the idea that ‘‘the JP faction’’ was harking 
back to the norms set by Gandhi. It should be noted that, in his 
analysis, Patil did not refer to the distinction between ‘‘positive’’ 
and ‘‘negative’’ satyagraha: his opposition to the Tamil Nadu agita- 
tion and subsequently to the Bihar movement was not, therefore, 
based simply on his acceptance of Vinoba’s gentler and purer form 
of satyagraha, in preference to Gandhi’s. It should also be noted 
that Patil’s analysis displayed an evident concern that mass agita- 
tions should not be undertaken lightly and in such a way as to 
endanger the existing democratic system. In this respect he assum- 
ed that, for all its faults, the Indian political system was still a 
democracy and thus worth preserving. More generally, he also 
assumed that satyagraha is not a mode of action to be used to 
revolutionize the system. ‘“‘The JP faction”’ shared the first of these 
assumptions, but held it less strongly, and was more pessimistic 
than Patil about the trend towards dictatorship.36 The second — 
assumption they rejected completely: without sangharsh or struggle 
and mass involvement in that struggle, whether labelled ‘‘satya- 
graha’’ or not, no radical changes could be accomplished and 
‘‘people’s power’’ would remain a pipe-dream. 

Although the executive meeting of the Sangh, in April 1974, saw 
the clear emergence among the leadership of two definite factions— 
the majority supporting JP and the minority opposing—no clear sign 
of this development was visible to the outside world in the follow- 
ing few weeks. No hint of any disagreement in the executive was 
given in People’s Action which reported only that the executive had 
appealed for the observance of 1 to 15 May as Upavasdan fortnight. 
But the Bihar movement soon took a turn which strengthened the 
conviction of ‘‘the Vinoba faction”’ that their opposition was justi- 
fied. This turn was JP’s endorsement of the demands of the CSS 
for the resignation of the Bibar Government and the dissolution 
of the State Legislative Assembly. 

Although JP had praised the Gujarat students for their ‘‘unique 
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achievement’ in toppling a Government and had lent his moral 
support to their subsequent demand for dissolution of the Gujarat 
Assembly, he was not, at the outset, in favour of the Bihar students 
seeking to do the same in their State. In his statement of 20 
March 1974, he had, indeed, advised the Bihar Chief Minister to 
resign but, as he made clear in a letter published in Indian 
Nation (25 March), he had not demanded it.37 And the letter 
continued: ‘‘The psychological moment for his resigning volun- 
tarily and spontaneously has passed and I have no further interest 
whether he resigns or not. That is an issue for the public to decide.” 
For their part, the student leaders of the CSS, despite the slogan 
‘‘Bihar will also become Gujarat’’38 and the ‘‘gherao”’ of the State 
Assembly on 18 March, had not included resignation of the 
Government and dissolution of the Assembly in their original list 
of demands. But the repressive actions of the Government on 
that and the following days soon led to a change of tune. By 23 
March, the two political demands had been given wide currency 
and were supported by the leaders of the Congress (O) and the 
Samyukta Socialist Party (SSP) in Bihar, Mahamaya Prasad and 
Karpoori Thakur, respectively. On 27 March, the CSS threatened 
to launch a ‘‘paralyse-the-government’’ movement if the Ghafoor 
ministry did not submit its resignation by 8 April. 

JP, however, did not at once endorse the new demands. On 3 
April, the editor of Indian Nation was able to write that the 
Government could not suspect JP’s motives since he had declared 
that he was not interested in replacing the Ministry or 
dissolving the Assembly. And nor did the demands figure in the 
silent march of 8 April. It was, apparently, the police firings at 
Gaya four days later, on 12 April, resulting in at least eight and 
perhaps as many as fifty deaths,39 together with the justification of 
the firings by the official Abraham enquiry, which convinced JP 
that the students’ political demands were correct.40 

However, there are reasons for doubting whether the firings 
and their official justification were decisive in changing JP’s mind. 
On 23 April, prior to leaving for Vellore for five weeks to undergo a 
prostate operation, he issued a statement to which was attached a 
programme of activities for the movement. The third week of this 
programme was to be focussed on the demand for dissolution of 
the Assembly and the collection of ten million signatures by 22 
May in support of the demand. Attached also was ‘“‘The Pledge’ 
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to be taken by activists: ‘‘I believe in a non-political, constructive 
and peaceful people’s movement for the eradication of corruption, 
curbing of price rise and unemployment, for the resignation of the 
ministry and the dissolution of the Bihar legislative assembly, and 
for a radical change in education. I pledge my active cooperation 
to the best of my capacity in this people’s struggle for the establi- 
shment of a non-exploitative and clean democracy in the country.”’ 
In a parenthetic note to the first item of the programme, focussed 
on ‘‘people’s awakening week’’, JP stated: 


Some people might nurse misgivings on why I had not attached much impor- 
tance to the demand for the resignation of the present ministry and the disso- 
lution of the assembly earlier and why I am making this as one of the main 
programmes of the movement. This is because I have now been forced to take 
this stand after the cruel joke played on the people in the name of reconstituting 
the ministry. What is the qualitative difference between the old ministry and 
the new one except in its size? What is the basis on which the new ministry 
could claim the respect and confidence of the people? And this assembly! The 
legislative assembly which has condoned all the misdeeds of the government 
including the colossal failure on March 18 has no justification to continue in 
existence. I have not an iota of doubt in my mind that neither this ministry 
nor this assembly represents the people, nor does it reflect their wishes. 


The reference is to the reconstitution of the Ghafoor Ministry, 
on 18 April, in which a number of ministers were dropped and the 
size of the the Ministry reduced from 46 to 13. On 23 April, so it 
would seem, it was this ‘‘cruel joke’’ which had led JP to change 
his position. 

The alternative suggestion that the change was consequent on 
the Gaya firings is also JP’s but made Jater in his statement dated 
10 June 1974. By this date, the two political demands and the 
means being used by the students in seeking to realize them were 
seriously disturbing some Sarvodaya workers and also Vinoba. 

In talks given a few weeks earlier and reported in People’s Action, 
June 1974, Vinoba had stressed again the need to maintain unity in 
the country, crediting Indiraji for starting the process of uniting the 
parts into whichthe country had been brokenup by the English! ‘‘At 
this juncture it would be dangerous if we agitate against the govern- 
ment and tryto dislodge it. Itwould weaken the country. That is why 
I had advised that there should not be even a nonviolent movement 
against the government... .’’ This was not to say that the misdeeds 
of the Government should not be opposed. Had not he himself, in 
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Indiraji’s presence at the Women’s Conference, opposed a lot of her 
policies? ‘‘But I would keep emphasising on love. I would not do 
anything without love.’’ With the Bihar agitation obviously in 
mind, Vinoba continued: 


When you feel that an agitation against price rise implies an agitation against 
the government, it means you are giving an importance to the government. 
Rising prices are related to many things, the farmer, the worker, the trader 
and so on. Government is only one of them. If you hold the government 
responsible for everything, it means that the government is everything to you. 
Of course, the government is one factor in causing inflation. But I do not think 
it is proper to go hammer and tongs at the government thinking that it’s the 
only factor. We ought to understand that we are not in the opposition camp 
nor are we in the camp of the government. We are non-partisan. Inso far as it 
is consonant with our commitment to non-partisanship, we shall co-operate 
with the government to the extent we can and we shall oppose the government 
to the extent we ought to. ; 


The movement must take up only the most important issues of 
public life and not make itself responsible for all of them. “If 
there is a fire we must be wary of rushing in, because we have to 
consolidate our strength.’’ However, he had no wish to evade the 
issues. Take up the responsibility, he advised, provided you have 
the strength and capacity to control the agitation. How did it 
all begin in Bihar, he asked? And answered: ‘‘With looting and 
arson. Do you have the capacity to check that? You could perhaps 
check it if you took a small district and started action.”’ 

In these talks, as reported in People’s Action at least, Vinoba did 
not refer specifically to the two political demands of the Bihar 
movement. But his opposition to them was widely publicized as a 
result of a meeting on 7 June with V.P. Sathe, a Congress MP from 
Nagpur. Ina press interview afterwards, Sathe reported that Vinoba 
thought that the demand for dissolution of the Assembly was wrong 
in principle and that the methods being used by the agitators were 
undemocratic. In addition, Vinoba did not think that problems 
Such as corruption and rising prices could be solved by dissolving 
representative bodies of the people and inviting President’s rule in 
any State.4! 

In an obvious reference to Vinoba’s views as reported by Sathe, 
JP declared in his statement of 10 June: 


I fully agree with Vinobaji that the dissolution of the Bihar Assembly or the 
resignation of the Ministry will not itself solve the problems of corruption, 
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rising prices, unemployment etc. Neither the Bihar Students’ Action Com- 
mittee, nor I, nor anyone else connected with the movement has ever claimed 
that it will be so. Unfortunately, those who meet Vinobaji present to him only 
those parts of the picture which they are interested in having disapproved by 
him and never the complete picture. I am sure that if Vinobaji knew the cir- 
cumstances in which, and the stage at which, the Students’ Action Committee 
added to their original 12 demands, first, the resignation of the Bihar Mini- 
stry and, later, the dissolution of the Assembly, he would have appreciated the 
justifiability of these demands. 


The demands, continued JP, had been added only when (a) 
political and administrative corruption in the State showed no 
abatement despite strong opposition to them, (b) the Bihar Govern- 
ment remained paralysed for months due to unedifying factional 
and personal infighting, and (c) it stumbled from one misdeed and 
failure to another in dealing with the peaceful movement. 


Speaking for myself, I feel that I would have betrayed my responsibilities as a 
citizen if I had not fully supported the demand for the resignation of sucha 
Ministry, and dissolution of such an Assembly. If the Sarvodaya philosophy 
stands in the way of my acting in this manner, I, at least, repudiate such an 
interpretation of that philosophy. In fact, my understanding of my responsi- 
bilities as a Sarvodaya worker is that I must raise my voice as strongly, and 
act as. effectively as possible, to condemn and fight against such abuse of 
democratic power and democratic institutions. ... When the issue was first 
raised by the Bihar Students’ Action Committee, I advised my young comrades 
not to be rash and not to try to imitate Gujarat. But as events happened one 
after the other, it was clearly borne upon me that what the students were 
demanding, perhaps somewhat prematurely, was fully justified by subsequent 
events. The events that were decisive for me were (a) the unwarranted, un- 
provoked and unjustified Gaya firings and (6) the Abraham Committee’s 
report declaring, according to press reports, all three firings at Gaya to be 
fully justified. 


There is sufficient discrepancy between this statement of 10 June 
and the one made on 23 April to understand why Sarvodaya critics 
of JP viewed with scepticism the reasons given for changing his 
position. In the later statement, there is no mention at all of the 
‘cruel joke’’ played on the people by the reconstitution of the 
Ghafoor ministry—the only reason given in the earlier statement, 
which, as we have noted, was issued some ten days after the Gaya 
firings. On the surface at least, it looks as though JP was searching 
desperately for reasons to justify his change of front. This inter- 
pretation is strengthened by the wording of the second general rea- 
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son given for adding the two political demands to the original twelve, 
the paralysis, due to factional and personal in-fighting, of the Bihar 
Government ‘‘for months’? when it is a matter of public record that 
the demands were given currency within one week of 18 March. In 
fairness to JP, however, in this passage he is trying to explain why 
the students, rather than he, came to voice these demands and it 
should be remembered that the student agitation had been building 
up ‘‘for months’’ before the demonstration of 18 March. This still 
leaves us with the discrepancy between the two statements as far as 
JP’s own acceptance of the demands is concerned. Both statements, 
it should be noted, were issued during the course of a rapidly 
escalating agitation and when JP was either about to have recovered 
or was recovering from a quite serious operation. Having said that, 
it seems plausible to conclude that there was, indeed, an element 
of rationalization in JP’s account of his change of front. 

There is no reason to doubt that, when the issue was first raised 
in the Students’ Struggle Committee, JP genuinely advised against 
their trying to imitate Gujarat. But at this time, despite his accep- 
tance of the invitation to ‘‘guide and direct’’ the movement on terms 
which, to a Western mind, appear distinctly authoritarian and 
reminiscent of Gandhi’s ‘‘dictatorial’’ attitude to Congress,43 JP was 
undoubtedly impressed by the spirit of the student leaders and open 
to the idea that, for all their political immaturity, they might well 
be right and he wrong. One small incident in the early days of the 
agitation probably contributed to this state of mind of JP. The 
immediate reaction of the CSS to the events of 18 March was to call 
for a Bihar bandh (general stoppage of work) on 23 March. 
Afraid that the CSS would not be able to control the situation and 
prevent anti-social elements exploiting it (as had happened on 18 
March), JP urged the students to reconsider their call.44 In the 
event, Bihar bandh day passed relatively peacefully and with only 
a few minor incidents.*° JP’s fears were shown to have been un- 
founded. 

There can also be little doubt that in agreeing to include the two 
political demands and making them one of the main programmes 
of the movement, JP was conscious of taking a step which, from 
the Sarvodaya perspective, required strong justification and which 
would provide ammunition for his critics within the Sarvodaya 
movement. Hence, perhaps, the note of self-justification detectable 
in his statements. As a leader, he must have judged the risks invol- 
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ved in the decision worthwhile, although it is unlikely that he fore- 
saw how much the two political demands would come to dominate 
over other items in the Bihar movement’s programme. Ironically 
enough, shortly after issuing his statement, ‘‘Why dissolution 
demanded?”’ on 10 June, he was suggesting that, although he 
thought the Assembly would in fact be dissolved, the issue was 
not important.46 

In the context of the split in the Sarvodaya movement, JP’s 
statement of 10 June is important for two other reasons. One of 
these relates indirectly to the issue of satyagraha. Having accepted 
the demand for dissolution of the Assembly, the question arose of 
how to achieve this objective. One way was to dissolve it, so to 
speak, de facto and piecemeal by securing the resignations of 
enough MLAs to make its continuance practically impossible.47 
The Gujarat students had been notably successful in pursuing this 
way. JP’s own view, expressed at Ahmedabad in February 1974 and 
repeated in his statement of 10 June, was that ‘‘the best and most 
effective method’’ was to go to each constituency and, either by 
taking a ballot or by obtaining the signatures of voters, to allow 
the people to express their opinion as to whether the MLAs were 
true representatives or had lost the voters’ confidence. ‘‘Unfortu- 
nately’, JP pointed out, 


this programme takes time and energy and the ‘students either of Gujarat or 
Bihar do not seem to have the patience to follow this course. Therefore, in 
order to give them a {peaceful {channel of expression, I have approved of 
peaceful gherao, picketing, dharna, etc. At the same time the more important 
and effective method of taking the opinion of the voters. ..is also going to 
be adopted presently. 


This statement can be taken, and was so taken by members of 
‘“‘the Vinoba faction’, to read that JP was acquiescing in the 
abandonment of Gandhian norms for conducting satyagraha. 
Gherao and dharna, however peaceful, are methods involving 
an element of coercion which, according to Gandhi, is alien to the 
intention of the satyagrahi. In his statement of 23 April, JP had 
emphasized that ‘‘everyone participating in, and sympathising with, 
the movement must eschew violence in word and deed, whatever 
the provocation....No one should be forced to do anything 
against his will. Gheraos, dharna, fasts should not assume a 
coercive character. Then they will lose their effectiveness.’’48 By 
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10 June, although the movement was to remain peaceful, the ban 
on coercion was in effect removed. 

Only two days after JP’s statement of 10 June, the fears of the 
critics were confirmed when some student activists assaulted and 
manhandled five legislators, tearing their clothes, while they were 
entering the gates to the Assembly—an incident for which JP felt 
obliged to apologize publicly to the Assembly. Similar incidents of 
an even more threatening and violent kind occurred later at various 
places throughout the State.49 The extent and violent nature of 
such incidents have probably been greatly exaggerated by oppo- 
nents of the movement. Shah, the author of the first full-length 
study of the movement, states that they ‘‘were exceptions rather 
than a rule’’;50 but harassment of a decidedly un-Gandhian kind 
undoubtedly did occur. Nirmala Deshpande, relating to me one 
incident involving an MLA from the Saharsa district whom she 
described as a devoted Bhoodan worker, termed the pressuring 
tactics of the students’ ‘‘barbarous acts’’. But what, perhaps, was 
most striking to an outsider, listening to Sarvodaya critics of the 
Bihar movement, was the contrast between their vehement con- 
demnation of the violence of the students and their eloquent 
silence on the subject of the violence perpetrated on the students 
by the police and other armed forces of the State. Most of those 


upholding ‘“‘true satyagraha’’ appeared to be blinded by the distinc- 
tion between violence and force—acts of violence performed by 
unauthorized persons and acts of legal violence performed by 
those in authority. So blinded indeed were they by this distinction, 
dubious as it is from the perspective of nonviolence, that they 
failed to recognize that, even in terms of the distinction, it is 
possible for those authorized to use force to commit violence 
by employing forceful methods in circumstances where such 
methods cannot be legally justified. The amount of force that 
can be legally justified is, of course, highly problematical, and 
courts of law tend to give a large discretion to the authorities in 
situations of civil unrest. But it seems highly likely that the 
number of incidents in which violence rather than force was 
used against the Bihar demonstrators far exceeded the number of 
violent incidents for which the demonstrators were responsible.5! 
This brings us to the second reason why JP’s statement of 10 
June is important in the context of the split in the Sarvodaya 
movement. It was the silence of no less a person than Vinoba 
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when he was informed of violence directed against the supporters 
of the Bihar movement which prompted a restrained protest 
from JP. On 5 June, JP led a huge procession of some half-a- 
million people from the Gandhi Maidan to the Raj Bhavan in 
Patna with the object of expressing to the Governor the people’s 
lack of confidence in both the Ghafoor Ministry and the Bihar 
Legislative Assembly.52 In sharp contrast with its attitude toa 
demonstration organized by the CPI two days earlier, the Bihar 
Government had placed numerous obstacles in the way of a 
successful organization of JP’s demonstration, obstacles which 
included the (probably illegal) seizure by the police of trucks con- 
veying people to Patna. On the return of the procession to the 
Gandhi Maidan, where JP was to make the speech in which he 
declared unambiguously for the first time: ‘‘This is a revolution— 
a total revolution,”’ it was fired on from a flat owned by a Cong- 
ress MLA, Phulena Rai, one of the leaders of a “‘strong-arm’”’ 
organization known as ‘“‘the Indira Brigade’’. Eight rounds were 
fired, injuring, but not seriously, a number of the processionists. 
Referring to the incident in the Boy eaine passage of his statement 
of 10 June, JP wrote: 


From this morning’s papers, I learn that Vinobaji, when asked for his 
opinion regarding the Indira Brigade’s firing upon the procession of 5th June 
and wounding as many as 21 of its participants, is reported to have said in 
Hindi, ‘‘I leave it to God for his verdict’’ (Indian Nation, Patna, 10 June 1974). 
When Vinobaji is passing the responsibility to God in a matter of such a 
patently criminal and dastardly act, I wish he had left to God for his judg- 
ment other matters too connected with this movement such as resignation of 
the Bihar Ministry or dissolution of the Bihar Assembly. 


These words were important in signifying to the world at large 
that there were indeed differences between the two Sarvodaya 
leaders which could no longer be adequately described, in JP’s 
earlier words, as ‘‘a tiny area not so much of disagreement as of 
differences of approach to certain problems’’. The words are also 
significant in that they constituted JP’s first public criticism of 
Vinoba.>3 Supporters of JP, however, moved quickly in an attempt 
to stop or cover up the rift. Radhakrishna, writing in the same 
issue of People’s Action, June 1974, that carried JP’s statement, 
declared roundly: ‘‘The differences between Vinoba and JP are only 
one of accent, not of direction. To read a major conflict of views 
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in this is to delude oneself, or to betray total ignorance about the 
essential features of the Gandhian and Sarvodaya movement.”’ 
Bang, the Sangh’s Secretary, met Vinoba on 12 June and reported 
that Vinoba would not give any opinion on the Bihar movement 
until he had seen JP; which he expected to do in mid-July. ‘“‘The 
Government and the party in power’’, said Bang, 


have all the right and freedom to quote the Achraya in justification of their 
stand. But they must at least be honest and sincere in their efforts. It is a 
great injustice to the saint that his sentences are torn out of context and are 
being used as propaganda material. If the Government and the party in 
power do not accept his basic principles, and are not even prepared to 
examine suggestions put forward by him at Paunur, what moral right have 
they to use him to try to embarrass Jayaprakash Narayan, confuse public 
opinion, and sabotage the mass movement in Bihar? 


Vinoba himself seems to have been touched by JP’s public 
criticism and, without waiting to meet JP, shortly afterwards 
expressed an opinion which appeared largely to cancel the views 
Sathe had reported him to hold. His words, however, contained a 
scorpion-like sting in their tail. He said: 


The line of action in Bihar that Jayaprakashji has decided upon is, in my 
opinion, correct for the following reasons: 
(i) I have in recent years stopped thinking about politics. 

(ii) 1am stationary, while Jayaprakashji is active and moving. He is in 
direct contact with the people and the situation in India. He can both 
see and hear things for himself. I can only get a second-hand report. 

(iii) Thirdly, I do not want to lead. I just want to serve. If I were to advise 
Jayaprakashji against his better judgment, I would be putting myself 
in the position of a leader. 

I would agree with whatever Jayaprakashji chooses to do on his own, because 
I know (a) that Jayaprakashji is a gentleman, (5) that he would decide to do 
that only which will lead to the good, and he would do it with no personal 
axe to grind, (c) that he would certainly own his mistakes if he later realised 
it and would correct it, and (@) lastly, that nothing is going to come out of this 
agitation. Men may come and men may go, problems will remain for ever.*® 


This statement is a good example of Vinoba’s considerable 
powers of diplomacy and it offered something to all parties interes- 
ted in the dispute within the Sarvodaya camp. Balm was offered 
to JP’s wounds and his line of action in Bihar was even deemed 
correct. But the judgement was made by someone who had “‘stopped 
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thinking about politics’? and who (unlike JP?) did not wish to 
lead but only to serve. Even more to the point, bearing in mind 
JP’s declaration of 5 June that ‘‘this is a revolution—a total revo- 
lution’’, there was an attempt to deflate the whole exercise by the 
prophecy that nothing would come out of the agitation. However, 
Vinoba clearly took the point that, as the recipient of second-hand 
reports, he was in a weak position to offer advice to JP. Shortly 
afterwards, JP made it known why he, for his part, did not seek 
Vinoba’s advice: 


I would not consult Vinoba on what I must do in Bihar because it will be an 
injustice to him. Vinoba is not in Bihar, he has not seen what has happened 
here. He has no idea of the feelings of the people. Why should I embarrass 
him by asking him to advise me? I should go according to my light. And I ~ 
am sure I am doing what he has been saying and wanting all these years.** 


Not referred to directly. in the various statements of Vinoba 
and JP cited so far, but implicit in some of the points made, is 
another issue which divided the two Sarvodaya factions. This is 
the issue of the Bihar movement’s relations with the opposition 
political parties—an important issue in view of the Lok Sevak 
pledge not to engage in party and power politics. Although there 
had long been a current of thought among Sarvodaya workers 
sceptical of this self-denying ordinance, those leaders who were 
pressing for the ‘‘politicalisation of the movement”’ did not envisage 
it taking the form of either the Sangh setting itself up as a con- 
ventional party or its close association with one or more of the 
existing parties. Rather, politicization was to take the form of 
promoting a populist, non-partisan ‘‘politics of the people’’. One 
reason why most Sarvodaya leaders responded so enthusiastically 
to the student agitation in Gujarat was that, at the outset certainly 
and in the main until its limited objectives were achieved in March 
1974, it was not closely linked with the existing political parties 
and thus showed promise of conforming to the Sarvodaya idea of 
the politics of the people. 

The possibility that the Bihar movement could be kept as non- 
partisan as the agitation in Gujarat was, however, rather remote. 
Bihar student politics had long been closely associated with the 
party, faction and caste politics of the State, and the CSS had its 
origin in the successful move, inspired by the Akhil-Bharatiya 
Vidyarthi Parishad (ABVP), the pro-Jana Sangh youth organiza- 
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tion, to challenge the influence of the Students’ Federation of 
India, a body associated with the CPI. (At the outset of the agita- 
tion, this move had let to a split between the CSS and the 
BCNSM.) Nevertheless, some semblance of non-partisanship was 
given to the CSS by the inclusion in its membership of represent- 
atives not only of the ABVP but also of the Samajwadi Yuvajana 
Sabha (a Socialist organization), of the Congress (O), and of the 
Chhatra Parishad. Further, a substantial minority of its members 
were not associated with any political party. Moreover, the Sarvo- 
daya youth organization, the Tarun Shanti Sena, avowedly non- 
partisan, was also represented and its building was used as the 
office of the CSS.57 

One of JP’s conditions for accepting the invitation to ‘“‘guide and 
direct’’ the student movement was that it should be non-partisan. 
Student leaders were asked to sever their connections, if any, with 
political parties—and some, at least, complied with this request. 
The Pledge for the movement’s activists, already quoted, expressed 
a belief in ‘‘a non-political... people’s movement’’, and JP’s pro- 
gramme for building up the Jan Sangharsh Samitis (People’s 
Struggle Committees) stipulated that care should be taken to see . 
that all office-holders were non-political. Omprakash Deepak 
seems to have stated correctly the view held by JP at the outset of 
the agitation: ‘‘So far as the people’s struggle was concerned, 
political power, governments and parties, had no place at all in 
JP’s plan of action except in so far as its consequences are bound 
to influence and affect them.’’58 Noting that JP had not “‘permit- 
ted’? members of any political party to join the people’s struggle 
comniittees, allowing them only to participate in the local assem- 
blies and Gram Sabhas as ordinary citizens, Deepak, again reflect- 
ing JP’s view, opined: 


As these people’s institutions are formed and gain in strength and power, 
political parties and their activists will also have to choose. They can join 
to work for the institutions of direct democracy, or try to destroy them. 
The choice will have to be made at some stage even by those who are now 
supporting the people’s struggle and even claim to have accepted JP’s 
leadership while retaining their political affiliations. 


At the same time as JP was maintaining this non-partisan 
stance, he also made it clear that ‘“‘partyless democracy”’ was not an 
issue connected with the present agitation. He did not disown the 
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concept which for years had been central to his political thought, 
which had formed the basis of his well-known Plea for Reconstruc- 
tion of Indian Polity and which he had reiterated in December 
1973. But he said that he did not expect the concept to emerge 
immediately out of the agitation now going on.59 The next step, as 
he saw it, was to devise methods whereby the people, rather than 
parties, would select candidates by consensus and, having elected 
them, exercise effective control over them. By defining partyless 
democracy as a non-issue for the immediate future, JP may have 
been seeking to cut the ground from under the feet of those critics 
—who were many—who deemed the whole concept “‘utopian’’ or 
worse—a euphemism for dictatorship. But shelving the concept 
for the time being, undoubtedly made it easier for the opposition - 
parties to support the Bihar movement—-at the price of increasing 
the worries of Sarvodaya workers involved in it.©0 


The main opposition parties in Bihar, excepting, of course, the 
CPI, certainly rallied swiftly in support of the student agitation, 
the SSP, the Congress (O), the Swatantra Party, and the Jana 
Sangh backing it in a public statement issued on 14 April. The Jana 
Sangh even came out in support of the demand for dissolution of 
the Bihar Assembly before JP did so, its MLAs placing their resig- 
nations in the hands of their party on 10 April. Subsequently, the 
other parties mentioned above and also the Socialist Party called 
on their MLAs to resign. Twenty-four obeyed the call on 7 May 
and others followed suit later, resulting in a total of forty-two by 
8 January 1975.61 But the adoption of the tactic divided all these 
parties, including the Jana Sangh, eight of whose legislators resign- 
ed from the party on 5 June 1974.62 The Congress (O) experienced 
particular difficulty over the tactic and was the last of the Bihar 
opposition parties supporting the movement to fall into line, its 
High Command having twice to extend the deadline for resign- 
ations. 

The experience of the Bihar opposition parties in pursuing the 
tactic of resignation from the Assembly underlines an important 
point often missed by commentators on the Bihar movement: the 
parties were divided and split on the issue of supporting it. The 
development of the students’ and people’s movement led by JP 
thus in some respects weakened the opposition parties. However, 
the longer-term effect was to strengthen opposition to Congress by 
creating an atmosphere conducive to uniting the parties. The first 
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significant move towards uniting the opposition (at the national 
level) came on 12 May when seven parties, the Bharatiya Kranti 
Dal (a party headed by Charan Singh), the SSP, the Swatantra 
Party, the Utkal Congress, the Rashtriya Lok Tantrik Dal, the 
Khetihar Sangh, and the Harijan Sangharsh Samiti, agreed to form 
a new political party. The party was actually launched as the 
Bharatiya Lok Dal (BLD) on 29 August 1974.63 

By the latter date, JP’s ideas about the relationship between the 
movement and the opposition parties were changing. In May 
1974, however, he was still adhering firmly to the original non- 
partisan approach. Ina statement on ‘‘The Meaning of the Bihar 
Movement’’, on 23 May 1974, he wrote referring to both the Guja- 
rat and Bihar movements: 


There is no doubt that the Opposition parties have tried to take advantage 
of these movements in order to enlarge their influence and reduce that of the 
Congress. No one can blame them for doing so; it is in the nature of the 
party system. But the fact remains that in both Gujarat and Bihar the 
leadership of the movement never passed into the hands of any party or 
combination of parties. Both these movements have been largely non- 
partisan in nature. Neither of them has been anti-Congress as such. 


Since the influence of the Bihar movement would not last for ever, 
“the basic and herculean task’’, as he saw it, of the youth, the non- 
party intelligentsia and social workers, and all others conscious of 
their responsibilities to the country, was ‘‘to seize upon the present 
movement and, taking advantage of the people’s upsurge, and 
before it begins to ebb out, forge permanent organs of people’s. 
power from the village to the constituency to the State level’’. The 
statement concluded with an ‘‘humble prayer’’ to friends ‘‘who 
cannot get out of the framework of Western democracy”’ to ‘‘think 
afresh’. 


The pity of it is that the thinking of our intellectuals moves in such a hope- 
less rut that they cannot think of any alternative to the present political 
situation than that someone like me should either form a new party or bring 
together some of the existing parties so that health might be restored to our 
democratic institutions. 


In May 1974, therefore, JP was still emphasizing the non-parti- 
san character of the Bihar movement and the objective of fashion- 
ing a novel Gandhian-type democracy, rather than the refurbishing. 
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of a Western-type party democracy. This was to remain a major 
theme of his thinking right up to the imposition of the Emergency 
on 26 June 1975, but his emphasis on it was to vary from time to 
time in response partly to the changing rhythms of the movement 
and partly, no doubt, to the type of audience he happened to be 
addressing. His stance in relation to the political parties, however, 
undoubtedly became increasingly ambiguous. In mid-June 1974, 
talking to Kuldip Nayar, he agreed that the anti-Mrs Gandhi op- 
position parties were behind the movement, but he insisted that 
the movement had gone beyond them: ‘‘Even if those parties were 
to withdraw their support, the movement would continue.’’64 A 
few days later, he was reported as saying: “If the churning by the 
mass upsurge results in the merger of smaller parties forging a new 
radical one, I shall welcome it, although I am not working for it 
presently. But whichever party comes to power it must be under 
the control of the electorate.’’6 It was ina meeting with Socialist 
leaders some ten days afterwards that he made the point that the 
current agitation had nothing to do with his idea of partyless 
democracy, which was an ideal capable of being achieved only in 
a classless society. And, on 28 June, he was reported to have 
made a speech appealing to the political parties to join the Bihar 
stir.67 

The ambiguity of JP’s stance in this matter was reflected in the 
diverse perceptions of press commentators at this time. Writing 
about his ‘‘old hero—JP’’ in the National Herald—a newspaper 
closely connected with the Nehru family—on 29 June 1974, Dr 
R. K. Sinha, MP, said: ‘‘Today while he claims to be non-partisan, 
he is virtually the ideological prisoner of the Raj Narains, Karpuri 
Thakurs and Nanaji Deshmukhs. He is being used as a front man 
by a determined group of opposition parties which have failed to 
deliver the goods so far.’’ The following day, in The Motherland 
—the Jana Sangh’s daily newspaper—Dr J.K. Jain, in marked 
contrast, thought that the allegation that JP was not suggesting an 
alternative to the present political machinery and was thus adding 
to the confusion was really a point in his favour. It proved that 
JP’s stance was non-partisan, non-politically motivated but based 
on principles. A mere change in the name of the ruling party, 
added Dr Jain, was not a real alternative. What would make 
democracy function effectively was JP’s idea of creating stable 
organs of people’s power from the village to the State level. 
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July 1974 provided an opportunity for JP to clarify his position 
and to answer doubts expressed by his critics within the Sarvodaya 
movement. The occasion was the half-yearly meeting of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh—the first since the inception of the Bihar movement— 
held at Wardha, 9 to 12 July. By this time, many prominent 
Sarvodaya workers were actively engaged in the struggle in their 
individual capacities and the Bihar Sarvodaya Mandal and the 
Tarun Shanti Sena, as organizations, were fully committed. On 9 
June, the Mandal had decided to enrol at least 1,000 satyagrahis 
for paralysing Government work inthe State and for preparing the 
people for the proposed no-tax campaign, announced by JP on 5 
June.68 Andat the Youth Convention, organized jointly by the Tarun 
Shanti Sena and the Akhil-Bharat Yuva Manch, held in Allahabad, 
22 to 23 June, the 576 delegates had pledged all-out support to the 
Bihar movement. The Sangh meeting preceded by a few days the 
opening of universities and colleges in Bihar for the new academic 
session and examinations on 15 July, on which date the student 
leaders, with JP’s encouragement,70 planned to organize a mass 
boycott of their educational institutions. Two days before the 
Sangh met, Vinoba addressed a meeting of the Acharyakul—the 
new brotherhood of teachers which he had founded—and advised 
them to keep cool in the face of youth unrest which was not a 
problem peculiar to India alone.7! He took the opportunity pre- 
sented by the occasion to reiterate his ‘‘full support”’ of the Govern- 
ment of India’s decision to explode its own nuclear device on 18 
May 1974—an event which to his way of thinking indicated the 
growing harmonization of science and spirituality!72 

Some 400 Sarvodaya workers attended the Sangh meeting and 
participated in what, from all accounts, was a great debate, punc- 
tuated by moments of high drama and culminating in a decision 
which left most of the delegates feeling, as the President put it, that 
they had passed safely through an ordeal of fire that had cleansed 
them and made them stronger for the challenges that lay ahead.73 
To understand the decision it is necessary to recall that the Sangh’s 
procedures provided for the taking of decisions by unanimity or con- 
sensus. The principle implied that any one member who felt strongly 
about an issue, could prevent a resolution being passed. In practice, 
the principle as it operated in the Sangh—perhaps mainly because 
of the charismatic nature of the Sarvodaya. movement—inhibited 
the formation of factions as well as influenced the mode of debate. 
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It induced efforts to arrive at decisions which all members could 
accept or, at least, not actively object to; and, as a consequence, 
contributors to debates tended to focus on areas of agreement rather 
than of disagreement, issues rarely being posed sharply lest opposi- 
tion be aroused sufficiently strongly to activate dissent. The unani- 
mity/consensus principle could, of course, only inhibit and not totally 
prevent the formation of factions. Once factions had come into being, 
as they clearly had by July 1974, it was inevitable that the character 
of the Sangh’s debates would change and come to resemble more 
nearly those typical of political organizations adopting the usual 
procedure of taking decisions by majority vote. But only ‘‘resemble 
more nearly’’ because the principle remained operative and the 
knowledge that neither faction could override the other gave a 
special edge to the debates. Whatever be the reasons, the Sangh 
debate of July 1974 was certainly remarkable when compared with 
its previous. debates. ‘‘Never before in the history of the move- 
ment was an issue debated so keenly and differences brought into 
focus so clearly.’’74 

The situation in the Sangh in July 1974, however, was such as to 
make for not only keen debating but also the personalization of the 
issues. This danger was successfully avoided, perhaps largely be- 
cause of the attitude of the two main personalities involved, both 
of whom, it may be assumed, strongly wished to avoid it. Vinoba 
maintained his customary role as an adviser, distancing himself 
from the cut and thrust of the debate going on among the delegates, 
while JP, after opening the session with a statement lasting over 
two hours, quite deliberately kept himself aloof from the rest of the 
proceedings—apart from making some concluding remarks once the 
decision had been reached.75 

In the course of his opening statement—made before the first of 
several lengthy discussions he had with Vinoba—JP emphasized that, 
in deciding to guide and direct the Bihar movement, he had not 
asked nor did he now ask for Vinoba’s support; and he was not 
appealing to the delegates to approve of what he was doing. 


It’s up to you to decide. If you support the movement in Bihar, it’s all right. 
But even if you don’t, I would not plead for it....76 I have started the 
movement on my own responsibility. In none of my utterances have I com- 
mitted you or Vinobaji to it. There is no going back for me. The objective 
before me is parallel government. It doesn’t mean that all the functions of 
the State, including that of the police, would be taken up by the movement. 
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But parallel government can certainly function during this period of the 
struggle. I will be happy if you support this campaign; if you don’t, it will run 
on its own.”? 


: 


If JP was not prepared to plead for the Sangh’s support, others 
were less chary about doing so. Both the President and the Secre- 
tary were not only strongly in favour of the Sangh passing a resolu- 
tion welcoming and supporting the Bihar movement, they also 
wanted Sarvodaya workers in large numbers to participate actively 
in it, as they themselves were doing.78 But before summarizing the 
debate on this and various compromise resolutions that were put 
forward in the course of the four days, let us note some of the major 
points made in Vinoba’s address to the delegates on 10 July. 

The speech, delivered in ‘‘a gay and lively mood’’, opened with 
the remark that his main concentration nowadays was on one book, 
Vishnu Sahasranam (a spiritual work). He devoted only 12 to 15 
minutes a day to the newspapers but ‘‘he regularly read the weekly, 
Everyman’s, which he had named ‘Everybody’s but not his’.’’ He 
was keenly interested in the occasion of Mahavira Swami’s 2500th 
anniversary, adding that ‘‘most of the activities they (i.e., the dele- 
gates and he) were all engaged in were likely to be forgotten after some 
time’’. He then mentioned his ‘‘mission’’ of propagating the Devana- 
gari script which ‘‘would be helpful in forging Indian unity’’. Only 
after making these points did he refer obliquely to JP’s movement 
in Bihar, remarking: ‘‘My attitude is freedom from both Dvaita 
(dualism) and Advaita (non-dualism). While the former means 
confrontation, the latter implies identification where no speech is 
required. So my stand is neither Dvaita nor Advaita but one-ness.”’ 
He concluded the formal part of his address by appealing for unity 
among the Sarvodaya brotherhood and by emphasizing the need to 
trust others. 


I have my confidence in JP, in Indiraji, in Bhutto, in Mujib Rahman, in the 
Chief Minister Bahuguna, in S.M. Joshi (the SSP leader) who is here, in V.P. 
Naik (Chief Minister. of Maharashtra). As aman having reliance on all of 
these people, you can imagine my plight. You can take it as my quality or 
fault. I trust everybody, even those who distrust me. Likewise, you must trust 
all (the) more so those who are against you. You must be more nonviolent 
to him who is violent towards you. You must trust not only each other but 
one and all. So far as Sarva Seva Sangh is concerned, Ihave given you in 
writing that whatever you arrive at unanimously should be translated into 
action and declared publicly. The rest you can discuss and think over. 
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In answering questions following his address, Vinoba repeated 

his view about JP being a gentleman, selfless, and prepared to admit 
mistakes, together with his prophecy that ‘‘nothing will come of it 
all’’. Asked whether the Sarvodaya workers should support JP’s 
programme of fighting corruption, he replied: ‘“You should support 
it if you have no other programme. If you have one of your own, 
you should follow that.’’79 He declined to give his opinion about 
JP’s movement: ‘‘for, if I give it, you will not exercise your own 
judgment. I want you to think for yourself so that you may grow 
and develop.... My views have appeared in Maitri, I have nothing 
more to say. For the rest, one may do what one likes. Iam not 
opposed to it.’’ Was JP’s movement, asked a delegate,a programme 
for moving from Rajniti (State politics) to Lokniti(people’s politics)? 
‘That you have to decide for yourself’’, replied Vinoba. What 
would be the consequences of JP’s movement?, asked another 
delegate. ‘‘Consequences of great things’’, observed Vinoba, 
“cannot be easily grasped. For that you have to wait. Sometimes 
there can be good, lasting results even if a thing does not succeed; 
often there can be unhappy results even if it succeeds.’ Finally, 
asked another delegate: What was Vinoba’s opinion about closing 
the colleges for one year? ‘‘Mine is a very strange opinion’’, came 
the reply. ‘‘Not only colleges, but all schools and educational con- 
cerns should be closed—not for a year, but for all time.”’ 

The journalists present, eager to file reports on the split in the 
Sarvodaya movement, must have found all this rather puzzling. 
Vinoba, evidently, was not behaving like atypical leader ofa political 
party whose authority was under challenge in a factional fight. But 
he had indicated clearly enough, at least to a Sarvodaya audience, 
where he stood on the burning issue before them, while saying noth- 
ing to which supporters of JP could take outright offence. Members 
of both factions could find some comfort in his words. It was for 
the delegates now to decide the Sangh’s position in relation to the 
Bihar movement. Vinoba would bless any decision provided it was 
unanimous—a large proviso, of course, and one which, it required 
no prophet to predict, would not take the form of passing a resolu- 
tion that could be interpreted as a clear victory for either faction. 

In his private discussions with JP, which the latter said after- 
wards he had found ‘‘stimulating, thought-provoking and in the 
end satisfying’’80 Vinoba was more specific than he had been with 
the delegates. Apparently, the main issue giving Vinoba cause for 
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concern at this time was the Bihar movement’s demand for the 
dissolution of the State Assembly, According to Lal’s account of 
these discussions,’! JP emerged from the first meeting ‘‘with a grim 
face’’ and said: ‘‘Vinoba asked me not to make a principle of dis- 
solution of the Vidhan Sabha (State Assembly). I asked him if he 
thought the Vidhan Sabha was a true representative body?’’ In 
their discussions the next day, JP had explained that dissolution of 
the Assembly was not a principle of their movement, but had 
emerged as an object out of the concrete situation. ‘‘Vinoba 
insisted that JP give up this principle, and refrain from making the 
movement an all-India struggle. JP replied that the people would 
decide. If the Vidhan Sabha was a useless organ, what was the good 
of paying lip-service to such a body?” After further discussions last- 
ing three hours on the third day, ‘‘once again they were unable to 
agree’. Another account of these discussions, by Prabhas Joshi, 
however, while confirming that the issue of dissolution figured 
prominently in them, suggests that, by the end, Vinoba agreed with 
JP on almost every point, including the demand for the dissolution 
of the Bihar Assembly. Vinoba desired only that dissolution of 
Assemblies should not be made part of an all-India pattern for a 
mass movement which should be directed against corruption, rising 
prices, unemployment, and the present system of education. JP’s 
position was that he himself was against dissolution if it was not an 
integral part of a people’s revolution for an alternative system of 
government. Since the Constitution did not provide for recall, the 
people had to resort to extra-constitutional measures when MLAs 
had lost their moral right to sit in the Assembly. Although Joshi’s 
account appeared in Everyman’s, it seems likely from what is known 
of Vinoba’s attitude to mass movements raising issues like corruption, 
that Lal’s version is the more accurate,82 

Suresh Ram has provided the fullest account of the debate 
among the delegates themselves.83 Dissolution of the Bihar Assem- 
bly was a major issue but others were also raised. The stock argu- 
ment of those who wished the Sangh to support the Bihar agitation 
was that the Sarvodaya movement had failed to achieve anything 
substantial in the last twenty-two years. Nirmala Deshpande called 
this a counsel of frustration and asserted in reply: 


What we have done is not much, but certainly not petty indeed. We have 
explored new dimensions of the nonviolent process ina free country and 
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established their potentialities. The people have also responded to our call 
and we have sown seeds which would yield happy harvests in a not very 
distant future. Of course the goal is yet very far away and we have to traverse 
a long distance. But the climate is very favourable and tomorrow is positi- 
vely ours. 


Supporting her, Dr Patnaik declared: ‘“‘You say that Sarvodaya 
has failed. Had it failed, there would have been no Jayaprakash 
Narayan today. His towering personality, his outstanding appeal 
and his powerful voice—these are all a shining product of the 
Sarvodaya’: movement which has earned credit and renown in the 
public as one above all power politics, caste prejudices and vested 
interests.’’ Charu Chandra Bhandari, referring to the point that 
many Gramdans had not been confirmed, agreed that this was so. 
‘*But those which have been have produced remarkable results.’’ 
Who stops you, he asked, confirming old Gramdans and obtaining 
new ones? Forsaking this work to join the Bihar campaign would 
result in bad coin driving out the genuine. 

This observation prompted Thakurdas Bang to affirm on behalf 
of the pro-JP members that: ‘Our commitment to Gramdan is as 
firm as ever. There is no question of giving up that work.’’ But 
what had happened in Bihar was a genuine breakthrough from the 
position of stagnation in the Sarvodaya movement. What the 
workers said to the villagers was true, but it did not click with 
them or help the people to solve their daily problems. The Bihar 
campaign would bring the workers closer to the people and help 
the reaching of Gramswarajya more quickly. In Lenin’s words, it 
was a question of taking one step backwards in order to take two 
steps forwards. 

R. K. Patil doubted this and thought that colleagues like Bang 
were ignoring the fundamental issue of building from below. ‘‘All 
along we have been stressing the need of looking towards the 
people and creating their own independent strength. But now you 
want us to look at the top, dissolve the government, liquidate the 
legislature and abandon our basic programme.’”’ Prakashbhai, 
who had devoted eight years to reconstruction work in the first 
Gramdan village of Mangroth, pursued Patil’s point and argued: 
‘‘Problems of corruption, unemployment, high prices, etc. are 
symptoms of a disease and not its cause. Cutting merely the leaves 
of the tree and not its roots would not lead to its destruction. We 
want to deal with these problems—and hence strike at the root, 
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i.e., the ownership of land.”’ 

Intervening again in the debate at this point, Nirmala Desh- 
pande asked: ‘‘Where are we going? Our plea has been for self- 
government and (not) for good government. Even if you dissolve 
one ministry or legislature and replace it by a better one, will it 
culminate in self-government? This tinkering would lead us no- 
where.’’84 Answering her, Manmohan Choudhuri agreed that 
tinkering would lead nowhere: what was needed was a basic revo- 
lution. But it was a question of perspective: ‘‘We have reached a 
stalemate in the process of the Gramswaraj revolution. Should we 
just make a halt and wait until an unknown period? JP finds, as 
we all do, that the iron has gone cold and no amount of hammering 
would bend it to our purpose. So he wants to render it hot so that 
our hammer may give it the shape we want.’’ JP had not created 
the heat; it had come; and he wanted the workers to utilize it 
here and now. 

It was left to a youthful worker from Himachal, Laxmi Das, 
to raise an issue which was to loom much larger in the months 
ahead. Although the meeting was being invited, he said, to see 
the Bihar agitation as a means to the end of Gramswarajya, it 
was in fact tarnishing the image of Sarvodaya. So far, the 
Sarvodaya movement was known for its quality of uniting people 
and keeping equidistant from all parties. But the Bihar agitation 
placed Sarvodaya in opposition to Congress and the CPI, and 
identified it with the Jana Sangh, the SSP, the SP, the CPM, etc. 
“Tam told,’’ he added, ‘‘that Jana Sangh volunteers are taking 
classes in the jail.’ Kumar Prasant, one of the student leaders 
from Bihar, retorted that the people in Bihar were not ‘‘mad about 
politics’. The parties in the State were breaking up and losing 
their hold, and, in any case, they concerned no more than 5 per 
cent of the people, the majority being non-political. ‘‘Our ende- 
avour is to bring these 95 per cent together and to build up their 
power. ... Our concern is not about sending this or that man to 
the Assembly but controlling him or her who goes there. Thus we 
are not breaking but uniting people, and adding to our old image 
of unifier the new one of power-controllers and tamers.”’ 

A further issue raised in the debate was, of course, nonviolence. 
Reiterating that nonviolence was ‘‘the sheet-anchor’’ of Sarvodaya, 
Prakashbhai expressed the fear that the Bihar campaign might 
encourage violence and play into the hands of anti-social elements 
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and reactionaries. ‘‘Who says we are conniving at violence?’’, asked 
Baidyanath Chaudhury, a former general secretary of the Bihar 
Pradesh Congress Committee and described by Suresh Ram as 
‘the uncrowned king of Bhoodan in Bihar’’. 


I am reliably informed that cabinet ministers in Bihar hold the opinion that 
if JP had not taken command of the movement in Bihar, there would have 
been an unforeseen and dreadful violence which would have made normal 
life well-nigh impossible. Our obiect is to contain violence and to channellise 
all forces along constructive and nonviolent lines. You have no idea of the 
horrors ...committed by the governors in Patna, in Gaya, and at other 
places .... Do you want us to ramain a dumb spectator of all this brutality? 
I am sure if we had remained quiet, many in this house would have blamed 
us for cowardice and submission. Now that we have raised our head, you 
seek to teach us lessons in nonviolence? Come to Bihar and you will realise 
the justification and significance of our drive. 


Ramchandra Rahi, a youth from Varanasi, made a comparison 
between the youth of Bihar and those of France and other 
countries. In the latter the youth were anxious to replace those in 
authority and to have a new government, but they had no vision 
of the content of the new society. ‘‘Our Bihar friends envisage a 
new order based on nonviolence and mutual sharing. If they are 
eager to destroy the old order, they are equally anxious to create 
a new one on new lines.’’ This was a significant step forward in 
the world youth movement. 

R. K. Patil, opining that the Bihar movement had ‘‘neither any 
ideology nor any methodology of its own’’, argued that, before 
launching a movement of this nature, Sarvodaya workers should be 
clear about whether they had lost faith in the country’s existing 
institutions. If not, ‘‘our attitude should be constructive and co- 
operative’. Dissolution of assemblies, he reiterated, would lead 
nowhere. This point evoked a sharp retort from Manmohan 
Choudhuri: ‘“‘You have nothing to say if the Prime Minister or a 
Chief Minister advises the President to dissolve Parliament or a 
legislature. But when the people demanded the same in a_ peace- 
ful manner, you call it undemocratic. This may be unconstitutional 
but it is not anti-democratic.’’ As for having faith in the Govern- 
ment, there was no question of total acceptance or rejection. The 
struggle in Bihar was against certain policies and programmes. 
Above all, it was a question of choosing between ‘‘meek sub- 
mission and dignified dissent’’. 
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Dr Patnaik, while agreeing that action was necessary and that 
workers should do what they thought best in Bihar or in any 
other situation, asked them not to forget that ‘‘our base is essenti- 
ally moral and spiritual. If we turn into mere agitators, we would 
lose our ground and ignore the very cause we are seeming to fight 
for.”’ Kumar Prashant, in what Suresh Ram described as ‘‘the most 
moving oration,’ refused to allow Dr Patnaik and others who 
thought like him, to pre-empt the cause of spirituality. ‘‘I am all 
for moral values and adhyatma [spirituality],’’ he said. ‘‘But it 
should find expression in our work. ... Satyagrahi prisoners were 
mercilessly manhandled by criminal prisoners in Bhagalpur jail. 
No one amongst our satyagrahis raised his hand or spoke a word. 
... I regard this as the highest spiritual discipline.”’ 


In the judgement of Suresh Ram, a leading historian of the 
Sarvodaya movement, ‘‘it was a great debate, perhaps the greatest 
ever held in the history of Sarva Seva Sangh in its life of 24 years’. 
An outsider, however, may perhaps doubt whether the debate 
displayed quite ‘‘the high quality’’ he saw in it. None of the issues 
raised appear to have been pursued by either side with a rigour 
that the situation in Sarvodaya demanded. The development of 
the Bihar movement had posed some very basic questions about 
the philosophy and strategy of the Sarvodaya movement, but they 
had not been very clearly posed, much less answered. It should be 
remembered, however, that the conference was not a university 
seminar of social and political theorists. Its task was the more 
limited one of defining the Sangh’s position in relation to a move- 
ment that had developed independently but which was ‘“‘guided and 
directed’’ by one of its leaders who was clearly no longer in step 
with Vinoba. 

Given the constraint imposed by the Sangh’s unanimity/con- 
sensus principle, it was an inherently difficult task, not made any 
easier by the fact that the delegates were overwhelmingly in favour 
of supporting the Bihar movement in a ratio variously estimated 
as 10 to 1 or 85 to 15.85 Any hope the JP-supporters might have 
had that their numerical superiority would induce the minority 
not to register their dissent to a “‘welcome and support’’ resolution 
was quickly shattered. The pro-Vinoba members on the Executive 
soon made it clear that they viewed the matter as one of principle. 
Various compromises were suggested to no avail. One interesting 
proposal to solve the problem was that members of the minority 
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group should, in the light of the views expressed at the Sangh 
meeting, compose the resolution. But when they did so, it was 
couched in terms quite unacceptable to the majority of the Exe- 
cutive.86 That move having failed, the minority took a firm line 
that the Sangh should pass no resolution at all—a line which the 
unanimity/consensus principle ensured that they could hold. An 
obvious implication of—or at least an inference that the public 
might draw from—no resolution was that the Sangh, as a body, 
had nothing to do with the Bihar movement. 

The executive’s discussions on the draft resolution lasted until 
midnight on 10 July and were resumed the next day. The last 
session of the conference which was to be held at Vinoba’s ashram 
at Paunar was postponed. At 5 p.m. on 11 July, the executive was 
stili debating the matter. The atmosphere was surcharged with 
emotion and the delegates were becoming impatient. Their impa- 
tience was communicated to the executive, whereupon the Presi- 
dent decided that the draft favoured by the majority on the execu- 
tive should be put to the Lok Sevaks, to reject or approve. After 
the President had read out the draft resolution, some delegates 
demanded the names of those opposed to it. The President refused 
to give them on the ground that to do so would be against the 
spirit of unanimity. It was then suggested that the session be 
adjourned for two hours to allow the delegates to think and dis- 
cuss among themselves before re-assembling after supper. Before 
the adjournment, a group of young workers sympathetic to the 
Bihar movement asked for and were allowed a last chance to try 
to convince the dissenters. When the delegates returned after 
supper for the crucial session, the group reported that they had 
failed. As Joshi puts it: ‘‘It was now clear that the polarisation 
was complete. The split seemed final.’’87 

The moment of high drama had arrived. Manmohan Chou- 
dhuri, an ex-President of the Sangh, ‘‘with eyes filled with tears and 
throat choked with emotions’’, announced his resignation: ‘‘I find 
myself unworty of the cause. I plead to be pardoned for my utter 
incompetence to remain in the executive.’’ The President then 
heightened the drama by announcing that he had received the 
resignations of thirteen of the twenty-four executive members.%8 
The Secretary, Thakurdas Bang, followed by declaring that he 
would like to be relieved of his responsibilities, and that, as a Lok 
Sevak, he would go to Bihar to work for one year. At this point, 
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the President himself broke down and announced his own resigna- 
tion, adding: ‘‘Since I am resigning as President, the executive 
committee stands dissolved.’’ He requested the delegates to elect a 
new President—who, under the Sangh’s Constitution, appoints 
the members of the Executive. The request went unheeded, and, 
on the suggestion of Dada Dharmadhikari, the meeting agreed to 
refer the whole matter to Vinoba, ‘‘the supreme leader of our 
movement’’. It was also agreed to send the resignations to Vinoba 
next morning. 

When the Executive met Vinoba on the morning of 12 July, JP 
described the situation in the conference thus: ‘“‘Every heart was 
full of anxiety and the tension was so palpable that one could 
touch it. Vinobaji and I were the only exceptions. Babaji because 
of the incredibly simple and straight, yet profound, solution that 
he had already thought of. And I because of my attitude of com- 
plete disinterestedness.’’89 

Vinoba’s ‘‘solution’’ was expressed to the Executive in these 
words: ‘‘Everyone is free to go to Patna and work for the move- 
ment in Bihar. Those who want to devote their time and energy to 
the work of Gramswarajya can choose their areas. For those who 
believe that the movement in Bihar is revolutionary I have a con- 
dition. They must observe Truth, Nonviolence and Self-Restraint. 
They must love and respect all those who would prefer to work 
for Gramswarajya. If this is acceptable, there is no need of resig- 
nations.’’ He then turned to JP and asked: ‘‘Are you satisfied?”’ 
To which JP replied: ‘‘100 per cent.’’90 

It remained to communicate the ‘‘solution’’ to the full meeting, 
which Vinoba did in his valedictory address. Vinoba began: 


Passing no resolution is very creditable for Sarva Seva Sangh... . A resolu- 
tion could be passed on the basis of majority opinion, but that would have 
violated Sarva Seva Sangh’s principle of action by unanimity. I congratu- 
late you on your firm adherence to your cherished practice and norms. The 
question is: what to do next? The answer is very simple. Often easy solutions 
don’t occur to us. What is of paramount importance... is that our hearts 
should be one. When the heart is one, minds should be given freedom to act 
as they choose. This diversification of opinion is an asset when the heart is 
one. The only way to keep the heart oneis to permit everybody to act 
according to his or her own light. 


He then specified the three elements of the solution and con- 
tinued: 
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This experiment should be tried for three to four months. If you realise that 
people’s power is built up in Bihar, you can then follow the same in other 
provinces and use it for Gramswaraj. In case of contrary experience, you 
will exert yourselves with greater intensity in Gramswaraj-Gramdan work. 


All this, added Vinoba, was in the spirit of Mahavira which 
acknowledges that there is an element of truth in every viewpoint. 
Vinoba concluded by referring to the future of the Sangh itself. 
To those who thought it should be disbanded, he pointed out that 
even its disbandment should be by unanimous consent. And 
‘‘since you will never be unanimous on liquidation, it will always 
be there’’. The Sangh already functioned in a very ‘‘elastic’’ way, 
but it could be made more elastic. To strengthen the ao 
Upavasdan had to be widely encouraged.9! 

JP, in his concluding remarks, took up Vinoba’s reference to 
Sangh’s future. He too was for making it more elastic: there was 
no need to have a president or secretary or even an executive 
committee, or to press any resolution or statement. ‘“‘There is a 
feeling that our executive committee takes decisions on its own 
and ignores workers. So why not change all this and have but one 
convener. Let us meet half-yearly, share our experiences, exchange 
views and disperse. There should be no question of imposing one’s 
views on anybody or of any other pressure.’’92 To those who had 
misgivings about the Bihar movement or questioned its bona fides, 
he said: ‘‘My only request is to come to Bihar and see things for 
yourselves... .It is unfair to form an opinion from a distance.”’ 
He had asked friends, especially Hindi speakers, to come to Bihar 
to help with organizational work. 


My objective is people’s self-government. But I must confess that all the 
steps on this journey are not clear to me. As Bapu [Gandhi] used to say, one 
step is enough for me. When we ascend higher up, new layers become clear 
before us. I. am anxious that committees should be formed in every village 
and locality (in towns) and these committees should act as watch-dogs on 
behalf of the people. 


Finally JP referred to ‘‘the so-called confrontation between 
Indiraji and myself’’: There is much loose talk about it which is very 
painful. There is no confrontation between us. Difference of views 
is a different thing altogether.’’93 

Writing about the Sangh meeting shortly afterwards,94 JP paid 
a glowing tribute to ‘‘Vinobaji’s genius’’. Once Vinoba had spoken 
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on 12 July, the atmosphere of tension and anxiety in which the 
Sangh had met ‘“‘disappeared like dew in the sunshine and every 
heart was filled with joy’’. Vinoba’s solution to the crisis was 
‘‘unbelievably simple and straight’’. The quality of ‘‘going to the 
root of lives and society’s complexities and coming up with simple 
solutions’? was a mark of genius, ‘‘particularly of spiritual genius’. 
According to Suresh Ram,95 the solution ‘‘satisfied everybody and 
answered the queries posed by him or her in a very elegant and 
unambiguous manner.’’ A pro-JP member said: ‘‘We have got 
what we wanted. Baba has not only blessed us but also permitted 
us to go to Bihar and see what we can do to build up Lok Shakti 
for Gram Swaraj.’’ And an opponent was equally jubilant: ‘“‘Baba 
has doubtless given permission to go to Bihar, but he has not 
blessed the campaign.’’ He had refused to align himself with 
either side. Thus, Suresh Ram concluded, the Sarvodaya move- 
ment had ‘‘successfully met the severest crisis of its existence’’. 

An outside observer might well have agreed with this conclu- 
sion at the time it was reached. The very real possibility of an 
irreparable split in the Sangh had been averted. And an observer 
might have marvelled at the way this result had been achieved—a 
way which underlined the uniqueness of the organization and 
revealed the ethos pervading it. But it is unlikely that he would 
have evaluated all the events of the meetinginthe manner of the 
Sarvodaya participants quoted above. The “‘resignations’’ announced 
at the crucial meeting on 12 July could be interpreted as a move on 
the part of the leaders of the majority on the executive to pressurize 
the minority and to force Vinoba’s hand. It was a way of indicat- 
ing sharply the strength of the majority and their power to put 
an end to the Sangh as an effective organization if no concessions 
were made to their point of view.9° An outside observer might 
also evince scepticism regarding Vinoba’s ‘‘solution’’. It was pre- 
sented in such a way as to confirm Vinoba’s “spiritual genius’’ and 
also his leadership of the Sarvodaya movement. But did it really 
require a genius to come up with such a solution? Given the con- 
straint imposed by the unanimity/consensus principle—which no 
member at this point was questioning—and the desire of members 
to stop short at a parting of their ways, it was the obvious solution, 
the only one compatible with all the facts of the situation in the 
Sangh. Doubts on this score are strengthened by JP’s observation 
that Vinoba “‘had already thought of’’ the solution before the 
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executive met him on the morning of 12 July. Had JP, pondering 
on the need for greater elasticity in the Sangh, also no inkling of it? 
And a rather more positive confirmation of the doubts is provided 
by a statement, made later in an interview with me, by Narayan 
Desai, one of JP’s supporters on the Executive. The majority, 
he said, beforehand had twice put forward an essentially similar 
solution which the minority had rejected. They were induced 
to accept it only when Vinoba himself propounded it. If this 
statement is correct, it should be noted that the minority probably 
gained by holding out until Vinoba spoke. The solution was not 
embodied in a resolution of the Sangh which, therefore, remained 
in the position of having, as an organization, no view on the Bihar 
movement. 

However it had been arrived at and presented, the solution was 
clearly a compromise the success of which would depend partly 
on the way it was interpreted and partly on how the Bihar move- 
ment developed. The situation was a delicate one calling for res- 
traint, especially on the part of those in the majority. That res- 
traint was not really forthcoming. Thus Radhakrishna, in an 
editorial in the next issue of People’s Action,97 claimed that the 
Sangh meeting had ‘‘asserted the supremacy of the collective 
leadership... as against the traditional concept of leadership’ and 
hoped that the ‘‘historic’? success of the meeting would “‘put a 
stop to all controversies and doubts about the role of the Sarvo- 
daya movement in the day-to-day problems faced by the people, 
whether in Gujarat, in Bihar, or in any other State’’. And he 
followed this up in an article in Everyman’s entitled ‘‘Prelude to a 
New Gandhian Upsurge’’98 which suggested that the Sangh, and not 
merely individual members of it, had ‘‘fortunately’’ involved itself 
in the national debate over questions arising from the Bihar move- 
ment. To the dissident minority, such statements must have con- 
veyed the impression that the outcome of the meeting was no 
compromise at all but a complete victory for the majority. Even 
JP himself contributed to creating such an impression by.declaring 
in a speech at Bombay, where he had gone after leaving Wardha, 
that ‘“‘some interested parties’? were trying to create differences 
between Vinoba and himself. But people should know that Vinobaji 
had stated that what was going onin Bihar was ‘‘somethig very big”’. 
There were ‘‘no differences and no confrontation between him and 
Vinobaji’’.299 No confrontation, perhaps, but no differences? Surely 
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not. Vinoba had said the Bihar movement was ‘‘something very 
big’’? Yes, at least by implication. But had he not also repeated 
his prophecy that ‘‘nothing will come out of it all’’? Others in 
“the JP faction’’, more by their actions than by their words, under- 
mined the compromise. naturally, they interpreted the solution as 
giving them the green light to proceed to Bihar if they wanted to; 
but the office-bearers of the Sangh, notably the President and the 
Secretary, did not always take care to distinguish clearly between 
their actions as individual Lok Sevaks and their actions as officials 
of the organization. They were not unhappy if the public got the 
impression that Sarva Seva Sangh, as an organization, was fully 
committed to the Bihar movement. 

But more important in undermining the compromise than a 
lack of restraint on the part of JP-supporters in interpreting it was 
the course taken by the Bihar movement itself after July 1974. Up 
te that date, the agitation had been largely confined to the towns 
and cities of Bihar, the students had been in the vanguard, and the 
issues that had predominated were the resignation of the Ghafoor 
Ministry and the dissolution of the State Assembly. But JP’s 
call for a ‘‘total revolution’’ had already been made (on June 5), 
and inthe next few months the agitation both broadened and 
deepened in such a way as to suggest that the call was more than 
empty rhetoric. A fourfold programme of action-awakening, 
organization, struggle, and constructive work was chalked out 
and serious attempts made to implement it.10 The first item 
involved rallies and demonstrations of various kinds to raise the 
level of political consciousness. By ‘‘organization’’ was meant the 
formation of struggle or action committees. Student Struggle 
Committees (CSSs) were already functioning at all levels and in 
almost every college in the State. They were now to be extended 
to the High Schools. But, more important, an effort was to be 
made to extend the people’s struggle committees (Jan Sangharsh 
Samitis), the target being one for each panchayat.101 The ‘‘struggle’’ 
was to take the form of attempts to paralyse the State administra- 
tion, execept that part of it which was concerned with development 
and relief work, the courts, and ‘‘offices whose work affects the 
daily life of the people’. To this end, there were to be ‘‘peaceful 
gheraos of legislators’ houses, taking care not to arouse caste or 
communal feelings, gheraos of local administrative offices, and 
in the villages a campaign for the withholding of tax payments— 
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land revenue, taccavi, irrigation tax, cesses and other levies. 
Actions of this kind, it was pointed out, implied a willingness on 
the part of those engaged in them to court arrest, face lathi 
charges, and to risk death in police firings. ‘“Constructive work’’ 
involved a variety of tasks: checking corruption and bribery in 
government offices, picketing of liquor shops, checking black- 
marketing and hoarding, checking irregularities at ration shops, 
securing homestead rights for Harijans and others in the villages, 
assuring sharecroppers their legal rights, detecting false or benami 
land mutations, teaching farmers to make compost manure and 
to manufacture cowdung gas, studying the problems of the Hari- 
jans and the landless, ensuring that people were vaccinated and 
inoculated against cholera (a task for the medical college students), 
and distributing literature and running study and _ discussion 
centres. In seeking to implement this fourfold programme, efforts 
were made to shift the emphasis of the movement from. the towns 
to the villages and to mobilize new sectors of the population, 
especially the Harijans‘and the Adivasis (tribals). 

The new drive to the Bihar movement started well with an 
almost complete boycott of classes and examinations by the 
students, when the universities and colleges re-opened on 15 July. 
But in face of the State Government’s counter-measures, including 
inducements to facilitate the students’ passing in their examina- 
tions, the boycott began to peter out after the first week. For the 
remainder of July and for the following two months, the move- 
ment continued but in a relatively low key. However, the extent 
to which it had broadened and deepened into ‘‘a people’s move- 
ment’’ was convincingly demonstrated by the popular response to 
the call for a “‘Bihar Bandh’’ in early October. For three days, 3-5 
October, the State was gripped by a general strike.102 The bandh 
demonstrated the weakness as well as the strength of the move- 
ment, the response being noticeably poor in the industrial towns 
and certain tribal areas. But, elsewhere, the strike resulted in 
a near cessation of normal activities. In retrospect, it was pro- 
bably the most successful single action of the movement in Bihar 
and it convinced JP that 95 per cent of the State’s people were 
behind him.103 It also convinced the Central Government that the 
movement had to be taken very seriously indeed and that positive 
counter-measures and a counter-offensive, as well as repressive 
actions, were required to contain it. 
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At a mammoth rally immediately after the bandh, JP announced: 
a further programme of action designed to maintain the momen- 
tum of what was now manifestly becoming a revolutionary move- 
ment.104 The programme of paralysing administrative work in 
Government offices from the block to the district levels was to be 
continued and intensified. Accompanying this, a system of people’s 
administration was to be instituted at the village, panchayat and 
block levels. This latter proposal, soon to be publicized as Janata 
Sarkar or People’s Government, JP saw as the concretization of 
the Sarvodaya concept of Gramswarajya. Under this plan, all 
adults in a village would constitute the Gram Sabha or village 
assembly, the basic unit of the new direct democracy, Representa-. 
tives from the Gram Sabhas, one from each village, would con- 
stitute the Panchayat Jan Sabha; and, likewise, representatives 
from the Panchayat Jan Sabhas would constitute block jan sabhas, 
and so on up to the district level. No taxes were to be paid to. 
Government, but to begin with the people’s administration would 
function with the help of voluntary contributions. As ‘‘the instru- 
ments of people’s power’’, the units of the Janata Sarkar would | 
eventually replace the Governmental administration but, at the 
outset, they would have a more limited role. As JP explained: 


Prevention of crime with the help of the village Shanti Dal along with the 
boycott of police stations, distribution of essential commodities at fair prices, 
control over official relief and development work to eliminate corruption, 
creation of a proper atmosphere so that Harijans are given equal treatment 
and are in no case evicted from their homesteads, are some of the programmes 
that Janata Sarkar will take up initially. Its scope and functions will gradue 
ally be enlarged to take up, for example, questions of land reforms, prices 
and the like.15 


A further item in JP’s post-Bihar bandh programme was 
preparation for another massive demonstration in Patna, planned 
for 4 November, to express popular support for the resignation of 
the Ghafoor Ministry and the dissolution of the Assembly. 
Marches of thousands of people from all parts of the State were to 
converge on Patna on that day and gherao the Secretariat and 
the residences of legislators and ministers. If the Bihar and Central 
Governments continued to ignore the people’s wishes, as expressed 
in the planned demonstration, then, fourthly, steps would be taken 
to establish a People’s Assembly. The MLAs who had already 
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resigned would represent their constituencies in this alternative 
body. In other constituencies, the conveners and two represent- 
atives each from the CSSs and the JSSs, elected by consensus as 
far as possible, would constitute a constituency council for the 
purpose of selecting ‘‘people’s representatives’’, 106 
In short, JP’s new programme envisaged steps to set up a 
system of parallel government—a crucial stage in the development 
of any revolution. But two features distinguished his idea of it. 
First, it was to be a genuinely ‘‘people’s government’’, developed 
from below and not imposed and controlled by a revolutionary 
party; and, secondly, it was to be brought about through non- 
violent, or at least peaceful, action. Both features underlined the 
uniqueness of his concept of ‘‘Total Revolution’’ but also raised 
serious questions about its feasibility. Even such an enthusiastic 
supporter as Nargolkar, writing in January 1975, doubted whether 
it would be possible to set up a system of parallel government 
without resorting to violence and without organizing armed revolu- 
tionary guerrilla bands. ‘‘A nonviolent attempt to set up a parallel 
government is in theory not impossible’’, he suggested, but: 
in practice. ..it would presuppose a tremendous amount of constructive 
work among the masses, a well developed sense of unity, solidarity, discipline 
and cooperation amongst the rebelling people, wise leadership at the lowest 
level which has an unshakeable faith in the efficiency and desirability of 
nonviolence and a readiness on the part of all to undergo untold suffering 
and persecution at the hands of the. . . police during the transitional period 
‘ of total non-cooperation with the present government. 


JP and a few of his Sarvodaya associates might have such a rock- 
like, Gandhian faith in nonviolence. But the rest of his associates 
and followers in the Bihar movement had not developed any such 
ideological vision and firmness of conviction. ‘‘That is why,”’ con- 
cluded Nargolkar in a judgement which was largely borne out by 
events, ‘“‘the programme of the establishment of a nonviolent 
parallel government is bound to remain only embryonic or even 
conceptual’’,107 

There was also the problem, inherent in the situation, that a 
revolution could not be carried through in a State that was merely 
one part of a quasi-federal union in which the Central Government 
exercised large and increasing power over the State Governments. 
There could be no ‘‘total revolution”’ in Bihar alone: if the revolu- 
tion was to succeed, it had at some stage to develop into an all- 
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India movement. 

It was, perhaps, a growing realization of the difficulties of the 
task he had set for himself and the people of Bihar which prompt- 
ed JP, at the same time as he was developing the revolutionary 
implications of the movement, to take steps pointing in a contrary 
direction—towards reforming the existing system rather than revo- 
lutionizing it. One such step was to establish closer links between 
the movement and the political parties in opposition to the ruling 
Congress and its junior partner, the CPI. Another, related to the 
first, was to edge towards electoral, rather than direct action, 
politics. Both were steps likely to exacerbate the controversy 
within the Sarvodaya movement, as well as among some of his 
student and intellectual supporters. 

The nature of the relationship between the movement and the 
main opposition parties in Bihar is a highly disputed subject, 
observers differing widely in their judgements which usually reflect 
closely their own political perspectives. As we have noted, these 
parties rallied quickly in support of the movement’s political 
demands and, at an early stage, formed a coordinating committee 
to express this support. But the parties were also split over the 
issue of MLAs resigning from the Assembly, and one of JP’s basic 
ideas—the selection of people’s candidates by constituency councils 
composed of representatives of the action committees—was, as 
might be expected, not at all attractive to the party politicians. 108 
Some observers maintain that the Jana Sangh was the main political 
force within the movement from the very beginning and that it 
increased its grip as the months went by. The similarity between 
the terms ‘‘Jan Sangharsh Samiti’’ and ‘‘Jana Sangh’’ certainly did 
nothing to lessen possible confusion. On the other hand, Narayan 
Desai, the Shanti Sena leader who acted as one of JP’s principal 
lieutenants, maintains that the role of the political parties was 

never strong and that it became increasingly less important as the 
movement developed. 109 

What is not disputed or disputable is that, as the movement 
spilled over into other States and began to take ona national 
dimension, the opposition parties assumed a larger role init. As they 
did so, the charge made by the supporters of the ruling Congress 
that the movement for ‘“‘total revolution’’ was merely a smokescreen 
behind which was being created a new but massive Grand Alliance 
of the opposition parties became increasingly plausible. However, 
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the extension of the Bihar movement to other States seems to have 
been in large part a spontaneous reaction, especially in neighbour- 
ing Uttar Pradesh where, again, students took the first initiative. 
But, once the extension had begun, JP actively aided it by under- 
taking speaking tours in various States. Although he did not seek 
a confrontation with the Central Government, he soon appreciated 
that he was involved in a struggle with Mrs Gandhi’s Government, 
if not with Mrs Gandhi herself. From April 1974 onwards, it was 
evident to most observers that the Ghafoor Ministry depended for 
its continued existence on support from the Centre. A signal had 
to be forced from New Delhi before the Bihar Government would 
be allowed to resign and the Assembly dissolved.110 Appealing for 
support from other States and in a form directed towards Delhi, JP 
in an editorial in Everyman’s, 21 September 1974, declared: ‘“The 
Bihar struggle is no longer a State issue. It has acquired an all- 
India importance and the country’s fate has come to be bound up 
with. its success or failure.”’ 

At the end of August 1974, JP visited Lucknow and conveyed 
to Charan Singh, leader of the BLD, that he would not launch an 
agitation in Uttar Pradesh, although he would lend his moral 
support to one started by others, provided it was not allowed 
to pass into the hands of those who believed in violence.111 At 
the end of the following month, he addressed a rally in Calcutta, 
organized by various opposition parties, and stated his belief that 
the Bihar agitation would develop into a total revolution and 
gradually engulf the whole country.!12 But it was only after the 
spectacular Bihar bandh in early October that JP’s excursions 
outside his own State began to assume real importance. In speeches 
delivered during his tour first of Punjab and then Rajasthan, JP 
made clear that each State must initiate its own movement flowing 
from local conditions and that there should be no blind imitation of 
the Bihar movement. In particular, resignation of ministries and 
dissolution of assemblies should not automatically figure in the 
demands of other movements. In making this latter point, he was 
holding to the position which he had explained to Vinoba in July. 
Nevertheless, his activities outside Bihar raised the shackles of ‘‘the 
Vinoba faction”? in the Sarva Seva Singh. Nirmala Deshpande 
was firmly convinced that one of the conditions laid down by 
Vinoba was that Sarvodaya workers following ‘‘the JP-line’’ should 
confine themselves to Bihar—perhaps a rather strict construction 
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of the first element in the compromise “‘solution’’: ‘“Those who want 
to go to Bihar may go there and work.”’’ JP’s excursions, usually 
aided by Sarvodaya workers in the various States concerned, 
represented, she believed, a clear breach of the understanding 
reached at Wardha.113 

A small sign that the Wardha compromise was breaking down 
was a report in The Patriot, 30 September 1974, headed ‘“‘CIA 
Financing Stir: Says Sarvodaya Leader’’. The report stated that 
Devendra Kumar Vidyarthi had decided to fast at Gandhi’s 
samadhi, Rajghat, New Delhi, against JP’s movement which, he 
believed, was ‘‘a revolution managed and controlled by some 
monopolists, capitalists, industrialists and foreign agents’’. He went 
on to allege that many Gandhian institutions under JP’s leadership 
were playing fast and loose with the life and fate of the people, and 
he called on the Government to take action against them. A more 
significant sign was provided by a somewhat better known 
Sarvodaya leader, Dr D. Patnaik, when on 25 October 1974, he 
circulated the first of a series of eight letters entitled ‘‘Sarvodaya 
Politics’’.114 

Dr Patnaik’s approach is indicated by his reference to the Bihar 
movement as ‘‘the movement for the dissolution of Assembly’’—a 
selective way of emphasizing its narrowly political aspect. But the 
main point made is the charge that the Sarvodaya leaders involved 
in the movement were ignoring the guiding principles of truth, 
nonviolence and self-restraint. Noting that some opposition 
parties had joined the movement, Patnaik argued that, if these 
parties had combined to conduct the movement without Sarvodaya 
leadership, ‘‘we of the Sarvodaya fold would have surely declared 
the movement as political’ intent on the capture of power. Since 
Sarvodaya workers were pledged not to fight elections like political 
parties, and did not aim to capture power, confusion was being — 
created in people’s minds. The Bihar movement was in danger of 
making ‘‘a mockery of Sarvodaya ideology’’. In his second letter, 
Dr Patnaik took issue with the recognition given by those practising 
*‘Sarvodaya politics’ to the gherao and bandh as instruments of 
nonviolence. While ‘‘outwardly nonviolent’, the use of these 
weapons createdan atmosphere of extreme violence in society and led 
to extreme violent reactions. ‘‘When violence comes under the garb 
of nonviolence and power politics under the garb of Sarvodaya, 
like Ravana under the garb of a Sadhu, the people are confused 
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and misled and hypocrisy spreads in the country.”’ 

The circulation of Patnaik’s second letter provoked Manmohan 
Choudhuri to issue a rejoinder, ‘‘Open Letter to Sarvodaya 
Friends’’, which was published in People’s Action.115 In making 
much of the intrinsically violent nature of actions like the gherao, 
Patnaik, Choudhuri contended, had ignored that those used 
in the Bihar movement, unlike those used in West Bengai a 
few years earlier, did not cause physical hardship. In Patna, the 
plan was to gherao a whole area within which people were free to 
move about, whereas in Calcutta the practice was to hold persons 
virtually immobilized, so that they could not attend to their physi- 
cal needs. The constant repetition of platitudes about nonviolence 
and violence, continued Choudhuri, seemed to have led to votaries 
of the former to fail to discriminate between violence and violence. 
They seemed to think that, since the authorities were authorized 
to use violence, they were free to go to any length they like: 


We the supporters of the Bihar movement are as enthusiastic followers of 
the great ideas of Gramswaraj as Dr Pattanayak, but the difference . . . is the 
belief on the one hand that a power that is bent on reducing the common 
man to a marionette can be tamed by making glad eyes at it and mumbling 
platitudes, and the conviction onthe other that the latter will have to be 
taught to put his foot down and say ‘‘no’’. 


With regard to the accusation that Sarvodaya supporters of the 
movement were indulging in party politics and thus breaking the 
Lok Sevak pledge, Choudhuri requested the critics to consider 
whether the basic tenets of truth and nonviolence were being 
violated by those who were bent on giving moral support to a party 
Government patently violating public morality and flouting demo- 
cratic rights—as shown by the Presidential order on MISA (the 
draconian Maintenance of Internal Security Act) that paralleled the 
Rowlatt Act (a repressive law during the British Raj) and the 
‘‘shameless’’ ordinance and later legislation that had followed the 
Supreme Court judgement on the Chawla case. 

This sharp exchange between Patnaik and Choudhuri clearly 
signified that the debate, apparently concluded so satisfactorily at 
Wardha in July, had been reopened. But, interestingly, in neither 
Patnaik’s second letter, dated 29 November 1974, nor in Choudhuri’s 
rejoinder, is there any explicit reference to an important decision 
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taken by JP on 18 November 1974—a decision which was subse- 
quently seen by ‘‘the Vinoba faction’’, Patnaik included, as the fatal 
breach of the July compromise. Since this decision is also now 
seen by others, including some members of ‘‘the JP faction’’, as 
marking a fatal move for the whole Bihar movement, the events 
leading up to it merit close examination. 

The decision concerned the attitude of the Bihar movement to 
elections. As we have seen, the long established policy of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh was not to ignore elections but, consistent with the Lok 
Sevak pledge, to use them as occasions to conduct voters’ education 
campaigns—informing citizens of their rights and enjoining them 
to vote for the best, most honest, candidate. The campaigns also 
tried, usually without much success, to encourage consensual 
politics by inviting candidates to present their views at meetings in 
which they shared a common platform. Such campaigns, espoused 
strongly by JP and his supporters but less strongly by other 
Sarvodaya workers, signified the Sangh’s position of being above 
party politics and its ‘‘equidistance’’ from all political parties. JP’s 
acceptance of the leadership of the Bihar movement and his sub- 
sequent endorsement of the students’ demand for dissolution of the 
Assembly led to his adopting a rather different approach, at least 
as far as elections in Bihar were concerned. The tactic of persuading 
MLAs to resign as a way of forcing the issue of dissolution req- 
uired for its success that those resigning should not be replaced by 
new MLAs in by-elections. JP, therefore, called on the voters in 
Bihar to boycott any by-elections to fill vacancies caused by the 
voluntary resignation of MLAs.116 On 18 June 1974, he met Morarji 
Desai and they evolved a joint strategy to meet the situation arising 
out of the proposed by-elections. For the Bihar Congress, of 
course, the by-elections would constitute a test of its popular 
support—but in constituencies which had not returned Congress 
MLAs in the previous election. Nevertheless, on 28 June, its 
Parliamentary Board authorised the selection of Congress candi- 
dates for the by-elections scheduled for 18 July. Three days later, 
the penny having dropped, the decision was officially taken to 
postpone the by-elections on the ground of the abnormal situation 
in the State.117 

At this point in time, the general electionfor the Bihar Assembly 
was a long way ahead. Although JP did not think the dissolution 
issue intrinsically important, he believed that the Assembly would 
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in fact be dissolved and that President’s rule would be instituted, 
lasting until the election was due in 1976. The Bihar movement, 
therefore, appeared to have adequate time to prepare itself for 
participation in the forthcoming election. Electoral reform to 
ensure free and fair elections was one of the issues taken up by the 
movement. But for JP, the really important thing was to ensure 
that ‘“‘people’s power’’ would be manifested in the electoral process 
as well as in every other sphere of public activity. 

In a lengthy interview with N. S. Jagannathan, late in August 
1974,118 JP was asked how he proposed to cope with the dilemmas 
arising from the movement’s association with certain political par- 
ties. ‘“‘Their disparateness and cross purposes’, Jagannathan sug- 
gested, ‘‘may manifest themselves the moment the Assembly is 
dissolved and they may start behaving like the political beings they. 
are. Do you expect that your ideals and approaches will have 
percolated enough among the general public for the specific 
political orientations of these parties to become irrelevant?’ JP 
replied: ‘‘Once the Bihar Assembly is dissolved the political parties 
supporting the students’ movement will no doubt turn their 
attention to the coming elections. That is naturaland one should 
expect them to do so....([But] the students’ and people’s struggle 
committees are not so dependent on the opposition parties that 
they should fold up after the Assembly dissolution. They are 
developing their own identity and no doubt will have an important 
role to play in the post-dissolution period. It is not a question of 
my ideals and approaches percolating down to the people, but 
that of the latent desires and urges of the people finding expression 
in the present movement....”’ 

Pursuing the point, Jagannathan then asked: ‘‘If the Assembly 
is dissolved in a few months, are you ready with your programme 
for the next phase of your movement?’ JP answered: ‘This 
question... arose in Gujarat also. I asked the students, ‘After 
dissolution, what?’ They had no idea except for a vague notion 
of sending ‘good people’ to the legislature. But I told them that 
this was not enough.... Elections come once in five years. What if 
these good people go wrong in between? Will they start another 
movement? It was therefore necessary, I told them, to create some 
kind of institution. I suggested two alternatives.”’ One was a 
constituency council composed of delegates from Gram Sabhas. 
The other was a voters’ council based on delegates from voters 
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belonging to the area of each polling booth. Both would be 
permanent bodies to ‘‘select, nominate or endorse candidates and 
keep watch over them’’. JP added: 


But nothing came of the suggestion because the institutional arrangements 
had not been made during the movement itself. Here in Bihar, in the course 
of the movement, and for furthering the movement itself, Chhatra Sangharsh 
and Jana Sangharsh Samitis have been formed. These Samitis will become 
the nucleus of the future.... Each Samiti will choose from among itself 
two or more delegates and there will be some 200 of them for each consti- 
tuency. When the time comes for setting up of candidates, these 200 repre- 
sentatives will nominate a candidate on behalf of the people of the area. 
They can talk and act without impropriety on behalf of the people since they 
are the conscious persons, who are fighting, who are prepared to go to jail 
and make sacrifices, and so on. They are the vanguard. 


Asked Jagannathan: ‘‘Set up candidates? Wouldn’t that be making 
them a ‘political party’?’’ JP replied: 


Set up or endorse a candidate set up by others, by parties or non-party 
candidates, independents, etc. It is up to them. Incidentally, I must clear 
up one misunderstanding that has been deliberately fostered for political 
purposes. It is being repeatedly said that JP wants to work his ‘partyless 
democracy’ idea into this movement. Now partyless democracy is not only 
my idea. It is Vinobaji’s idea, a Sarvodaya idea and that of others. But it is 
in the far distance. As far as this movement is concerned, partyless demo- 
cracy has nothing to do with it. This movement is within the party system, 
within the Constitution, within the framework of the People’s Representa- 
tion Act. I will be happy if reform takes place, but I do not expect miracles 
to happen nor do I believe they will happen. 


Jagannathan: ‘‘What would be the criteria governing this setting 
up or endorsing of candidates? Will they have a specific political 
or economic orientation?”’ 

JP: ‘‘In the present juncture, politically speaking, and from 
the social, economic and cultural points of view also, the most 
important ideology is honesty. ...If there are two honest people 
to choose from, choose the one who is nearer to you, whose life 
and career have shown that he has sympathy for the poor, that he 


will serve the cause of the poor. ...And whoever is thus nomi- 
nated or endorsed is bound to win. . . because they will have the 
people behind them. More importantly ...there is no means 


today by which those who vote can have an eye on those they 
elect. Now these Sangharsh Samitis would be sucha watchdog 
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and will ask an MLA to resign if he goes wrong. And if he does 
not resign, they will create such a situation in which it will not be 
possible for him to function.” 

Jagannathan: ‘“‘What sort of enforceable sanctions do you envi- 
sage to ensure that the MLAs thus chosen will ‘behave’?’’ 

JP: “It is largely a matter of mutual involvement of the Samitis 
and the winning MLAs. Both before and after the elections there 
will be mutual consultations, even if the MLA belongs to a party. 
The Samiti... might... give him instructions, indications or 
even specific programmes to pursue. Suppose a Bill comes up on 
which the MLA has to take a stand. He belongs to a party and 
would wish to vote according to party lines. But if the people do 
not agree with the line, the people, that is the Samiti, will tell 
him that he must not vote for it. If he does, he will be 
‘compelled’ to resign.”’ 

Jagannathan: ‘‘All this would involve considerable self-abne- 
gation by the parties themselves at the time of setting up 
candidates. Do you think the parties that support you now will 
‘play the game’?”’ 

JP: ‘“‘They may not....They may set up their own candi- 
dates. ... [But] I do not see any political party so deeply entren- 
ched except in pockets as to be able to defeat the samiti-endorsed 
candidates.”’ 

Jagannathan: ‘‘What if the candidates who win after being 
sponsored by sangharsh samitis start behaving like party men? 
Apart from the ‘right of recall’ by moral pressure, what steps do 
you envisage to cope with the situation?”’ 

JP: ‘‘Candidates sponsored by the Sangharsh Samitis are likely 
to form a block and work as a team in the assembly. There should 
be nothing surprising in that. The question is who would control 
them if they went wrong. Some of them might belong to different 
parties and may be subject to their whips. But each of them will 
be accountable for their action to the sangharsh samitis of his 
constituency which sponsored them. It is this kind of instrument 
of people’s control over legislators that Iam working for. This, I 
hope, will make a permanent contribution to the effectiveness of 
our democracy that in its present form is little more than the bare 
skeleton of law and institutional framework without any body or 
SOULS a 

I have quoted at length from this interview because it reveals 
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clearly JP’s thoughts on some of the more important political 
aspects of the Bihar movement. His ideas were an interesting 
blend of realism and utopianism. The realism was expressed in the 
acceptance of certain hard facts, such as the existence of political 
parties and their self-interested behaviour, in the relegation of 
partyless democracy to a distant future, and inthe expectation 
that miracles would not happen. There was an evident determi- 
nation to move from ‘‘where we are at’’ and not from some hypo- 
thetically more desirable starting point; and there was the desire to 
consider carefully ‘‘the next step’’. The utopianism was expressed, 
of course, in the vision of a radical, participatory democracy, but 
also in the unanalyzed concept of ‘‘the people’’. ‘‘The people’ one 
gathers, are mostly poor and exploited—a reasonable assumption 
in the Indian context—and they have the capacity to recognize 
honesty when they see it. They also have the capacity to turn out 
the delegates—for this they would be, rather than Burkean repre- 
sentatives—who become rascals once in office. ‘‘The people”’ are not 
partymen in the main, but some, alas, are; and when the interests 
of ‘‘people”’ and ‘‘party”’ clash, the will of the former will prevail. 
The people’s elected delegates in the future Assembly will form a 
block—in effect, a party—but this people’s ‘‘party’’ in the legislature 
unlike existing political parties, will be strictly accountable, through 
the samitis, to the people. An important underlying assumption is 
that ‘‘the people’ will not have any serious policy differences, for if 
they do—if sangharsh samitis are instructing their MLAs diffe- 
rently—how will the people’s delegates in the Assembly ‘‘form a 
bloc and work as a team?”’ 


JP’s ideas provoke a number of such questions but for our 
present purpose the main question is: How far was JP’s thinking in 
August 1974 consistent with Sarvodaya ideology? In general, there 
is an obvious continuity with the ideas he had developed earlier. 
But in seeking to move towards ‘‘a people’s democracy’”’ he was now 
attempting—had been compelled by events to attempt—to grapple 
with the problem posed by the existence of functioning political 
parties. In a people’s movement, parties that volunteer support 
cannot be kept out if ‘‘the people’’ want them in. But, once in, they 
could perhaps be neutralized by the core of dedicated non-partisan 
activists.119 There is some suggestion in the interview that JP was 
confident he could use the supporting parties for his, or rather, the 
movement’s purposes, rather than allow the parties to use him and 
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the movement for their own ends. It occurs in his statement that, 
in cooperation with the opposition parties, he hoped ‘‘to deepen 
the socio-economic content of the movement’’, The Bihar move- 
ment, he insisted, was nota political party which starts with a 
programme. It started with basic demands which gave him the 
opportunity to raise the question: ‘‘How is it possible to fulfil them 
without a complete political, economic and social transformation 
of society?’ He was well aware of the existence of issues like the 
evasion of land ceiling legislation and the plight of the sharecrop- 
pers. ‘‘But it is not wise to spell out everything at this stage. As 
time goes on and as the movement gets more and more radicalised, 
as it goes nearer to the people, these questions will be raised and 
maybe these parties will themselves be radicalised in the process.”’ 

The general suggestion, then, was that through the movement — 
the parties involved in it would be tamed-and to some extent 
transformed. JP’s stance remained essentially non-partisan. A 
reply to a question about ‘‘the politicalisation of the Sarvodaya 
movement’? emphasized this point: ‘‘politicalisation should give it 
immense strength and make it more relevant to contemporary 
society provided it does not lose sight of its long-term goal and 
remains non-partisan and does not get involved in any power- 
struggle.’’ JP’s desire to remain consistent with Sarvodaya ideology 
emerged strongly. But, at the end, the reader’s doubts also remain. 
The Bihar movement was not apolitical party, but it was to set 
up or endorse candidates who, if elected, would ‘‘form a bloc and 
work as a team’’—1i.e., as a party in most people’s language. There 
was to be cooperation with political parties, but only with oppo- 
sition parties that supported a movement in confrontation with a 
government of the ruling party. The Sarvodaya movement was not 
to get involved in any power struggle, but if the Bihar movement 
was not a power struggle in some sense of that term, what on 
earth was it? 

At about the same time as he gave the above interview to N. S. 
Jagannathan, JP publicly hailed the fusion of the seven opposi- 
tion parties which formed the BLD, finally launched on 29 August 
1974, as providing a viable alternative to the ruling Congress. A 
few days earlier, at a student convention in Lucknow, which pre- 
ceded the launching of a Bihar-type movement in Uttar Pradesh, 
he challenged the Prime Minister and the Congress President to 
hold a referendum in Bihar on the issue of the dissolution of the 
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Assembly.!20 This idea was to assume importance later in the con- 
troversy within the Sarvodaya movement when JP-supporters 
argued that the forthcoming election in Bihar would be in effect a 
referendum on the issue and thus they would not be participating 
in conventional electioneering. In the following month, JP was 
largely engaged in discussions exploring alternatives in education, 
including a plan for the re-organization of university education in 
Bihar,!2! and in preparations for the ‘‘Bihar Bandh’’, 3-5 October. 
The success of that Bandh led, as we have noted, to JP’s elabora- 
tion of the idea of Janata Sarkar and his proposal for a parallel 
People’s Assembly—a proposal which would involve the movement 
in holding its own elections and testing the procedures JP had 
suggested for selecting ‘‘people’s representatives’’, In the last week 
of October came JP’s tours in Rajasthan and Punjab, one object 
of which was to rally wider support for the mammoth demonstra- 
tion planned to be held in Patna on 4 November. He received 
a tumultuous welcome in Ludhiana, in Punjab, at a meeting 
organized by the State’s opposition parties, principally the Akali 
Dal but also the Jana Sangh. In his speech on 29 October, 
he exhorted the people not to wait for a Messiah to lead them out 
of difficulty. He himself was no Messiah, as an earlier speaker 
had called him: ‘‘The people did not need to wait for leadership. 
They could secure deliverance only by their own action.’’ He went 
on to attack the Prime Minister as a dictator, masquerading as a 
democrat, and described her as an exceedingly vindictive person 
who never forgave anyone who embarrassed or disobeyed her. 
He was ready to test the Prime Minister’s strength at elections in 
Bihar, and his slogan would be: ‘‘Not a single vote for Cong- 
ress.”122 On the following day, after threatening a gherao of 
Parliament if the Union Government failed to effect electoral 
reforms, he insisted, however, that he would not enter electoral 
politics. ‘‘At present I am engaged’’, he declared, ‘‘in real politics 
which is people’s politics. I do not want to make myself small by 
entering party politics.’"!23 He also announced that he was still 
prepared to engage in a dialogue with the Prime Minister. 

JP’s declaration of his willingness to test the Prime Minister’s 
strength at elections in Bihar was made the day after she had ruled 
out the possibility, then being discussed in political circles, of a 
snap poll.i24 It may, therefore, be interpreted as a way of indicating 
confidence in his own strength rather than as a challenge to Mrs 
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Gandhi to call an election. It was clear, however, that he was no 
longer deprecating, as he had at Wardha in July, ‘‘the so-called 
confrontation between Indiraji and myself’’. The confrontation 
was now openly joined and taking ona. bitter personal edge. On 
the same day that JP was being hailed as the people’s hero and 
leader—-Loknayak—in Ludhiana, the Prime Minister, in an inter- 
view with newsmen in Delhi, was labelling JP’s movement as not a 
revolution buta ‘‘counter-revolution’’.125 In these circumstances, 
it was a great surprise to most observers to learn that the Prime 
Minister and JP held a ineeting lasting ninety minutes on 1 Novem- 
ber in New Delhi—their first meeting since the Bihar movement 
had begun. | 


However, preparations behind the scenes for such a meeting © 


had, apparently, been going on for several weeks beforehand. 126 
After discussion between intermediaries and JP in Patna in 
October, a nine-point formula was drafted to provide the basis of 
discussions: (i) the Government of Bihar to resign; (ii) the Bihar 
Assembly to be suspended; (iii) President’s rule to be imposed; (iv) 
the Assembly to be suspended until the next election; (v) the Gover- 
nor to invite JP and others to end confrontation with the Govern- 
ment and to cooperate with it; (vi) political prisoners to be 
released; (vii) JP to be requested to give concrete suggestions about 
eradication of corruption; (viii) a committee for educational reforms 
to be constituted, consisting of JPand hisnominees along with those 
of Government; and (ix) JP’s guidance to the people’s movement 
to be continued, but he must not support demands for dissolution 
of assemblies elsewhere. 

The Prime Minister was not happy with this formula; neverthe- 
less, an invitation to JP to meet her was issued aud accepted. The 
chances of an agreement being reached on the basis of the formula 
were extremely slim, since it would have represented a signal 
victory for JP. The ensuing talks, it appears, involved nothing 
more than a repetition of the two leaders’ respective points of 
view,!27 and in the evening of the same day, ata public meeting,. 
the Prime Minister declared that it had been a mistake to permit 
the dissolution of the Gujarat Assembly and that the Bihar Assem- 
bly would not be dissolved. It was on the same day that the Prime 
Minister made what was interpreted as her ‘‘challenge’’ to JP to 
solve the issue by the democratic means of elections. 128 

The time was clearly not opportune for talks between the Prime 
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Minister and JP to have productive results. The massive demons- 
tration in Patna planned for 4 November was only a few days. 
ahead and formidable measures to thwart its success had already 
been taken by the Bihar Government. These included externment 
from the State of four leading Sarvodaya workers, Siddharaj 
Dhadda, Thakurdas Bang, Acharya Ramamurti, and Narayan 
Desai. Both the Prime Minister and JP were busy planning their 
next tactical moves. D. K. Borooah, a firm supporter of Mrs Gandhi 
and known for his leanings towards the CPI, had been appointed 
the Congress President on 19 October and had begun toning up 
the party organization in preparation for a counter-offensive to be 
launched after a meeting of the AICC at Narora, planned for 22- 
24 November. JP, for his part, announced in the course of several 
meetings in Delhi on 31 October that he was planning two separate 
conventions in the near future—one for the leaders of all opposi- 
tion parties other than the CPI, and the other for the leaders of 
all non-CPI students’ organizations—the purpose of which was to 
discuss how the movement could take concrete shape all over the 
country. In commenting on the failure of the talks, the editor of 
Everyman’s observed that ‘‘preparation for operation siege and 
counter-offensive’’ had reached a level where withdrawal by either 
side was almost impossible. ‘‘The Bihar movement’’, he added, 


can be looked upon from various angles. Some people prefer to look at it 
as a confrontation with the Prime Minister. Some others rejoice that poli- 
tical parties are mounting on the back of Jayaprakash to gain political 
advantage out of a movement which is showing increasing popularity. Others 
have hailed it as the beginning of a revolution. The fact of the matter is 
that the movement is basically one against the existing system. The fact of 
its being anti-system raises challenges to the prevailing power structure.19 


On 4 November, while thousands of JP-supporters were march- 
ing towards Patna, Vinoba was having a discussion at Paunar with 
L. K. Advani, the President of the Jana Sangh. Among the topics 
raised was corruption. On this Vinoba observed: 


We seem to forget to include ourselves in counting who are the corrupt 
people. First we should find if there is corruption in ourselves and then 
point our accusing fingers at others....Each party says it is against 
corruption vitiating the election scene. Butit is not enough. They should 
all sit with Indira Gandhi and together find ways and means to end corrup- 
tion. 
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Another topic was elections in the context of the Bihar move- 
ment. ‘‘My ideas of electing good candidates on the basis of 
unanimity are’’, said Vinoba, 


known to Jayaprakashji. He will try this in Bihar if he finds it is practicable, 
but if he finds it is not practicable he will not try. But I believe it is possible 
in Bihar. . . where there are Gramdan villages, even though they exist [only] 
in name. ... That is why I gave the people of Bihar a mantra: party-free 
government and government-free people. 


Concluding the discussion, Vinoba said, wryly: ‘‘Many party 
people, both leaders and ordinary workers, come to me. When 
they discuss with me, they seem to agree with me on many issues. 
But when they go away, differences creep in. Perhaps there is 
something in the atmosphere here that makes people agree.’’130 

Whatever the atmosphere in Paunar, the atmosphere in Patna 
on that day was certainly not conducive to agreement. The city 
was in a state of siege imposed by the State Government in an 
attempt to prevent supporters from outside joining the demonstra- 
tion. ‘‘All means of transport to Patna were cut. All ferries on the 
the Ganges had been stopped. About 200 boats were captured. 
Fifty-eight of the 60 trains passing through the city were cancel- 
led.’’131 Notwithstanding these repressive measures, about 50,000 
people reached Patna from outside to be at the demonstration. 
The police, under instructions to isolate JP from his followers, 
were determined to break up the march and used tear-gas and 
lathi-charges in an attempt to disperse the crowds. ‘‘The battle of 
Patna’’ ensued, in the course of which JP himself received a lathi 
blow, and others, including Nanaji Deshmukh, general secretary 
of the Jana Sangh, were injured in trying to protect him. Nearly 
3,000 people were arrested. Before ending the demonstration, 
JP declared: ‘‘I did not see such shameless cruelty even during the 
British regime.... If I remain alive, I shall bring those responsible 
for it to their senses.’’132 The responsibility he assigned to the 
Central Government since he believed that the State Government 
would not have dared to act in such a manner without direct 
instructions from Delhi.!33 

The demonstration of 4 November was followed by two 
counter-demonstrations. The first, organized by the CPI on 11 
November, was described in The Indian Recorder and Digest as ‘‘a 
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grotesque demonstration of the Party’s militancy. Armed with 
lethal weapons, the demonstrators ran amuck and beat up twenty 
jeering and booing onlookers.” The second was a ‘‘Save Democracy”’ 
rally on 16 November, organized by the Congress and led by its 
new president, D. K. Borooah.134 

The realization that demonstrations of the kind made on 4 
November were not likely to achieve their stated objects—the 
resignation of the Bihar Government and the dissolution of the 
Assembly—but only provoke counter-demonstrations probably 
played a part in giving a new direction to JP’s thinking about the 
strategy of the Bihar movement. He may well have felt that with- 
out a change of course the movement could not maintain the pre- 
dominantly peaceful character it had shown up to then. In any 
case, by 8 November, he had begun to emphasize the importance 
of elections rather than direct action. In a statement of that date, 
he declared that the students and people of Bihar were not in a 
hurry: ‘‘Our struggle will continue and finally it will all be settled 
at the next election.’’ If the elections were fair and free, the Cong- 
ress would discover the extent to which it had alienated the 
people. 135 

On 18 November, addressing the biggest meeting held in Patna 
for forty years, he developed the point in a major speech in which 
he quoted some lines from a poem: ‘‘Clear the way, hear the 
rumbling of the chariot of time, leave the throne, for the people 
are coming.” After reviewing the efforts made by the movement to 
secure the dissolution of the Assembly, he asked: 


What are the people to do now to impress their views on the government? 
Indiraji herself has now publicly stated that Jayaprakash Narayan should 
wait till the next election. I have said inreply that we are in no hurry. The 
rumble of the chariot of time will be heard in Delhi after Patna. Indiraji is 
a clever and astute politician. But she has committed a great mistake. She 
has brought elections into the arena of struggle. The people will decide. 
But this is a struggle and the people have chosen me to lead them. As such, 
I will join battle with them. It does not mean that I will contest any election. 
It only means that election will be part of the struggle. So the contest will be 
only between two parties—one of those who support the struggle and the 
other of those who oppose it. This will be a new type of election, part of 
the struggle. In this drama you the people have to play an important role. 
Whoever may be the candidate adopted or supported by the students’ and 
people’s struggle committees, you have accepted the challenge. Now it 
will be for you to act.1* 
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The full import of this passage may not have been immediately 
apparent to most of his listeners because he went on to speak of 
the need ‘‘after the great battle’’ for ‘‘rest and regrouping of forces’’, 
and to remind them of the programmes for the election of a People’s 
Assembly and for people’s government at village, panchayat, block 
and sub-divisional levels. Rajinder Puri, however, writing in the 
issue of Everyman’s published on 16 November, two days before 
the speech, seems to have had a clear understanding that the 
movement was entering a new phase. The euphoria created earlier 
by the slogan of total revolution was, he thought, giving place to 
the quieter but more deadly resolve to defeat the Congress Party at 
the next elections. JP seemed to have accepted the Prime Minis- 
ter’s challenge to decide the issue through elections. So the 
people’s efforts to remove the corrupt Congress regimes would now 
be supplemented by an attempt to create an organization capable 
of winning the next election and replacing the ruling party. ‘‘The 
biggest impediment to the formation of a new party—the search 
for an acceptable national leader—has been surmounted. Whether 
he decides to formally head a party or not, JP will remain the 
moving spirit and inspiration of the new party.’’ If JP declined, 
as Gandhi had done, to enter a contest for leadership, then he 
would have to bless and nominate the functionary who might head 
the party machine. 

On 20 November, JP left Patna for an eight-day visit to New 
Delhi, the main object of which was to participate in the two 
conventions of the opposition announced earlier. Before doing so, 
he issued a statement referring to a report that D. K. Borooah 
had said that the Congress would welcome a negotiated settlement — 
and would consider a proposal for the suspension of the Bihar 
Assembly for a limited period. After reiterating that there was 
no quarrel between the Prime Minister and himself, JP said: 


The Congress President has magnanimously offered me a dried-up, leafless 
and rotten olive branch. Mr Borooah is trying to be clever. He was in® Bihar 
recently, and as I watched his performance here, I wondered to myself why 
it should be that every Congress President during Indiraji’s regime must 
instantly be reduced to the status of a court jester? .. . [He] is eight months 
too late. And during these fateful months, much blood has been spilled in 
Bihar, more than a hundred innocent lives lost; a few thousand men and 
women and children have been wounded by bullets and lathis, some of them 
having been maimed or incapacitated for life; and thousands upon thousands 
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have been jailed, many of them illegally. After all that has happened anyone 
would be justified in banging the door on negotiations and putting up his 
terms. But I am closing no doors. .. . I make this clarification so that well- 
meaning friends may save their time and mine by desisting to waste it on 
fanciful compromise formulas.1*? 


JP’s ‘‘no compromise”’ stance must have been strengthened by 
his meeting on the same day some fifty Congressmen, among 
others, at the residence in New Delhi of Chandra Shekhar, a 
Congress MP, known as a leader of ‘‘the Young Turks’’, and .one 
who was openly sympathetic to the Bihar movement. In talking 
to them, JP charged the Prime Minister with harbouring corrupt 
ministers and he repeated his description of Borooah as ‘‘a court 
jester’’—comments which brought no protest from any of the 
Congressmen present. The Prime Minister and other members of 
the Congress High Command were greatly upset on learning of 
this meeting—as well they might be, since it suggested that, unless 
firm action were taken, JP might succeed in seriously dividing the 
Congress Party. 

In the following few days, JP held discussions with a number 
of opposition leaders, including some belonging to the CPI (M) 
and the DMK. During the same period the Prime Minister and 
about one hundred other leading Congressmen gathered together 
for three days, 22--24 November, at Narora in a national camp 
sponsored by the AICC. At this camp a 13-point ‘‘crash pro- 
gramme’’ was discussed and adopted as the basis of a national 
campaign designed to take the wind out of the sails of the Bihar 
movement. The Congress was to be revitalized, and training camps 
for party workers, Youth Congress camps, and conferences of 
agricultural workers were to be organized in all States and dis- 
tricts. The emphasis on the programme was on measures to help 
the poor, especially the poor in rural areas. Certain essential com- 
modities, to be chosen carefully, were to be sold through an exten- 
ded network of fair price shops..A more extensive public distribu- 
tion system was to be established for the rural poor and for some 
identified areas and classes of people. And homestead plots were 
to be made more widely available to the rural poor by the over- 
coming of legal obstacles. There was little that was novel in this 
programme. The most important point was to set a three-month 
time limit during which the Congress could be seen to be imple- 
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menting its election pledges. Chandra Shekhar was severely 


criticized for arranging the meeting with JP on 20 November, and 
there was a consensus infavour of intensifying the counter-offensive 
against the movement in Bihar and its extension to other States. 
The theme of this counter-offensive was indicated in the note 
on the political situation prepared by K.D. Malaviya: ‘The entire 
democratic system hangs in the balance. The basic question is 
whether the process of social and economic change will take place 
within the matrix of democratic institutions or whether the vested 
interests would succeed in thwarting the process through extra- 
constitutional methods.’’!38 Mrs Gandhi was also reported to have 
indicated that a mid-term general election might be held in the 
Spring or Summer of 1975—a possibility which, it might be 
thought, would encourage the opposition parties to concentrate 
on making their own preparations for elections rather than on 
helping to extend the Bihar movement to other States. 

If unsettling the Opposition parties and arresting the tendency 
towards their unification under JP’s leadership was part of Mrs 
Gandhi’s plans, she could have derived little satisfaction from the 
outcome of the two conventions called by JP. The first of these 
was an All-India Students’ and Youth Conference held at the 
Delhi University Students’ Office, on 23--24 November. In his 
inaugural address, JP, while making clear that total revolution 
was the aim, advised against the immediate launching of a 
movement all over the country: ‘‘The strategy would have to be 
evolved slowly but steadily keeping in view the conditions and 
moods of the people in different states.’’139 The immediate task, 
he suggested, was to set up a national coordination committee 
to assess the progress made in Bihar and the prospects for similar 
movements in other States. The conference adopted this sugges- 
tion and set up a National Coordinating Committee of Students 
and Youth, representative of twenty student unions supporting 
the Bihar movement and of nine’ national youth organizations.140 
The conference also decided to gherao Parliament and to 
paralyse the functioning of the All-India Radio—actions, however, 
which it was later decided to postpone until the following 
March.141 

The second convention, that of the non-Communist opposi- 
tion parties was attended among, others, by: Morarji Desai, 
Ashoka Mehta, and S.N. Mishra of the Congress (O); L. K. 
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Advani, A. B. Vajpayee, Nanaji Deshmukh, and Subramaniam 
Swamy of the Jana Sangh; N. G. Goray, George Fernandes, 
Madhu Limaye, and Pramila Dandavate of the Socialist Party; 
Charan Singh, Raj Narain, Piloo Mody, Karpuri Thakur, and P. K. 
Singhdeo of the BLD; Era Sezhian of the DMK; Sardar Prakhash 
Singh Badal of the Akali Dal; Tridib Choudhuri of the Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party; Swami Agnivesh of the Arya Samaj; and 
P. G. Mavalankar and Shamim Ahmed Shamim, both independent 
MPs. Among the Sarvodaya leaders present were Siddharaj Dhadda, 
Manmohan Choudhuri, Narayan Desai, and Radhakrishna. B. G. 
Verghese, editor of Hindustan Times also attended, as did several 
well-known academics such as B. S. Minhas, Rajni Kothari, J. D. 
Sethi, and A. G. Noorani. Representatives of one important 
opposition party, the CPI(M), were conspicuously absent, but 
several of their leaders, notably E. M. S. Namboodiripad, had 
consultations with JP beforehand. They felt that they could not 
join a conference with “‘rightist’’ parties—the Jana Sangh and 
Congress (O)—but they were prepared to support the movement 
from outside.142 . 

Charan Singh, who presided over the first session of the con- 
ference which lasted two days, 25--26 November, used the oppor- 
tunity to suggest that JP, ‘‘the natural leader of the national alter- 
native’, should head a new national party formed by a merger of 
all the democratic, non-Congress and non-CPI parties in the 
country. Raj Narain also backed the suggestion, pleading for all 
participants to forget their political past and to ‘‘join the move- 
ment of JP under one discipline, one flag, and one set of pro- 
grammes’. A.B. Vajpayee of the Jana Sangh forcefully rebutted the 
suggestion..If a parliamentary alternative was enough, he asked, 
why had the opposition parties which had enjoyed power in cer- 
tain States in 1967 failed to deliver the goods? An extra-parlia- 
mentary alternative was required, of the kind the Bihar movement 
was providing. JP himself rejected Charan Singh’s suggestion 
outright, and he proceeded to explain the significance of the 
Bihar movement as he saw it: 


It would be a profound mistake to look at the Bihar struggle as a struggle 
between the opposition parties... and the ruling party. What you see in 
Bihar is a struggle between Student Power and People’s Power on the one 
hand and State Power on the other. And the struggle is not for a capture of 
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power, in other words, for replacing the Congress government with the 
opposition but for purification of government and politics, including those 
of the opposition, and for fashioning instruments and conditions for taming 
and controlling power, irrespective of which party and parties happen to be 
in power for the time being. Secondly, it is for the removal of corruption 
from other fields of social life, such as business (blackmarketing, hoarding, 
etc), industry, education; and lastly, but most important of all, it is for basic 
social, economic, political, cultural, and educational changes. Thus, this 
struggle in Bihar is notjust a flash in the pan of history, but a continuing 
process of revolutionary changes. That is why I have called ita struggle for 
total revolution. 


With regard specifically to Charan Singh’s suggestion: 


I would like to say that whatever effectiveness I have is due to the fact that I 
do not belong to any party. Evenif I were to be the leader of a united 
opposition party, which in itself seems to be difficult to achieve, I would be 
limiting myself and there would be disillusionment among the people.... I 
have been trying to bring the opposition parties together in the context of 
the struggle. The struggle may soon spread to other states. ... I will offer 
whatever good offices I can to bring opposition parties together on the 
national level also, again in the context of the people’s movement.'# 


In response to the request from Rajni Kothari and others to 
spell out the socio-economic objectives of the movement, JP 
repeated the point made in his interview with N.S. Jagannathan: 
“T do not think a detailed socio-economic programme such as 
that of a political party, particularly of the left, is advisable for 
the moment.”’ But he added that he and his colleagues in the 
Bihar movement had a fair idea of the broad social, economic, 
political, and cultural frame for the movement. 


This, broadly speaking, is a Gandhian frame, laying emphasis on agricultural 
development, equitable land ownership, application of appropriate technology 
to agriculture, such as improved labour-intensive tools and gadgets, of which 
the gobar-gas plant is a fine example; development of domestic and rural 
industries and the widest possible spread of small industries, regional plann- 
ing and development; political and administrative decentralisation and devo- 
lution qualitatively and materially different from the present bogus decentra- 
lisation that we have in the shape of Gram Panchayats, Panchayat Samitis, 
and Zila Parishads, etc; drastic educational reforms to destroy its elitist charac- 
ter and relate it to the problems of socio-economic development and to the 
lives of the students themselves; dismantling also of the economic hierarchical 
structures in a manner that did not discourage production and create a 
privileged managerial bureaucracy linked with the political and administra- 
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tive bureaucracy as we have today. Nationalisation in our country has not 
achieved any of the aims of socialism except that of converting private owner- 
ship into State ownership. Indeed, it has militated against many socialist 
aims arid values... . But the overriding point that I should make in regard to 
any frame of socio-economic programme is that what is lacking is not pro- 
grammes but the ability or willingness to implement them. I am looking 
forward to the people’s and students’ struggles compelling implementation of 
professed programmes and policies.!4 | 


The conference decided to set up a National Coordination 
Committee of twenty members, with JP as chairman and Radha- 
krishna as secretary. The remaining members, except for P.G. 
Mavalankar, the independent MP from Ahmedabad, represented 
the opposition parties present. In a statement issued at the end of 
the meeting, the conference extended its whole-hearted support to 
the people’s struggle in Bihar, but added: ‘“‘It is clear that the 
dissolution of assemblies could not be made a general pattern of 
the struggle in other States. The demand for the resignation of a 
corrupt, incompetent and otherwise objectionable Ministry in 
a particular State is a different matter and such a demand can 
be raised wherever the situation calls for it.”” The statement also 
drew attention to the wider and long-term aims of the movement 
which included basic changes leading ultimately to a total revolu- 
tion. While a detailed programme could not be formulated in the 
midst of a struggle situation, such a programme would, by and 
large, be within the Gandhian frame. It was further stated that, 
as a concrete step to bring pressure on the Central Government, 
the conference had decided to organize a massive people’s march 
to Parliament to present a charter of demands. 

JP had good reason to be satisfied with the outcome of the 
conference but there were disappointing aspects to it: it was not 
obvious that the party leaders had accepted his notion of people’s 
power and his general conception of politics. An article entitled 
**Revolutions are Never Easy”’ by a special correspondent, published 
in Everyman’s shortly afterwards, probably reflected fairly closely 
JP’s own thinking at this time. The shift of emphasis in the 
movement, wrote the correspondent, had now become clear. In 
the silent procession in Patna on 8 April, members of political 
parties had not been allowed to participate. Then, and for some 
time afterwards, JP and other activists had hoped that the Govern- 
ment of India would not pit the power of the state against the 
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people’s upsurge for national renewal. These hopes had been 
belied and the resurgence found itself up against brute force. JP 
and his colleagues were then forced to conclude that the erosion 
of democracy had reached a point where the mechanism of self- 
correction had broken down. To revive it, the movement had to 
put on the agenda a change of ruling party government in the 
State and, if necessary, also at the Centre. ‘‘So at this point of 
time, when the movement is getting poised for action out of Bihar, 
the direct and active involvement of political parties appears as a 
significant aspect of its visible image.’’ JP had accepted the Prime 
Minister’s challenge to fight the next elections in Bihar. 


What however must be clearly understood is that these developments are 


only peripheral, they do not change the basic nature of the struggle, which ~ 


isnot merely political, not.even mainly political, and certainly not in the 
narrow sense of political power. Just as the active involvement of political 
organisations is essential to ensure that the mechanism of democratic self- 
correction works in our polity, it is equally essential that the movement’s 
politica] action is not confined to political parties or any combination of 
parties. What is needed, and JP has been emphasising it over and over again, 
are permanent instruments of people’s power, forged through struggles, that 
would not only revive the mechanism of self-correction but also ensure that 
it continues to function, whoever may be in power. Quite understandably, 
even opposition parties do not seem to be very enthusiastic about the idea, 
though one can reasonably hope that they’ll come to accept it as the move- 
ment grows and spreads, just as they have accepted it in Bihar. These instru- 
ments of youth and people’s power have to work not only on the political 
plane but also for institutional changes all round.!45 


But despite any misgivings he may have had about the opposi- 
tion leaders’ acceptance of his basic ideas, JP probably felt confi- 
dent that he was capable of controlling the political forces rallying 
to the movement. He may have reflected, as did the editor of 
Everyman’ s: 


When a people’s movement grows, it gains its own momentum. It is a way 
of political opportunists to make a bid to capitalise on such a movement. 
But the opportunists fail because the people become increasingly conscious 
of their power as the movement builds up from below. The initiators of 
the movement themselves become part of the current. If they do not fall in 
line, they are swept away.1*6 


The shift of emphasis of the movement, which was signalled by 
JP’s acceptance on 18 November of Mrs Gandhi’s electoral challenge 
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and which had been underlined by the conference with opposition 
party leaders, provided the backdrop toa meeting of the execu- 
tive of the Sarva Seva Sangh held at Ghazipur on 6 to 8 Decem- 
ber. As we have seen, there were signs even before 18 November 
that the compromise reached at Wardha in July was breaking 
down—Dr Patnaik’s first letter on Sarvodaya Politics constitu- 
ting one of the clearest signs. On 11 November, in an article in 
The Motherland, Professor B. B. Chatterjee of the Gandhian 
Institute of Studies at Varanasi pointed out that ‘‘the conflict 
between the two sections of the Sarvodaya community has not 
really been resolved. The difference between two ideologies, one 
pro-movement, anti-establishment, activist in character, and 
another, anti-movement, pro-establishment, passive in character, 
is too deep-seated just to be wished away’’.147 His argument that 
the Bihar movement was ‘“‘essentially Gandhian in character’’ 
did not, however, convince JP’s Sarvodaya critics. 

Vinoba himself in the period since July had nothing to 
say directly bearing on the issue. In a speech to the editors and 
publishers of Sarvodaya journals on 28 September he had, 
however, made two indirect observations. One was that Sarvo- 
daya workers, like others, tended to get imprisoned in their own 
jergon. As an example he cited the letter he had received inform- 
ing him of the setting up of the students’ struggle committee in 
Uttar Pradesh. It was good that it had been formed, he thought, 
but it should be a ‘‘contact committee’. rather than a ‘‘struggle 
committee’’—a play on the Hindi word sangharsh which connotes 
not only ‘‘struggle’’ but also ‘‘contact without friction’. But 
perhaps, he added wryly, the students would not derive the same 
satisfaction from contact as from friction. Vinoba’s second obser- 
vation was more important in that it could be construed as a hint 
that the debate closed at Wardha should be re-opened. ‘‘Your 
journals,’ he said, ‘‘reflect those opinions current in the Sarvo- 
daya movement that are acceptable to you. But in the movement 
there are opinions which differ from yours. Their number may be 
small but you should not completely black them out.... There are 
colleagues. ... who hold different views on the [Bihar] movement. 
Your journals should also accommodate their views. Ido not sug- 
gest that you should reflect all the voices of dissent in the world, 
but at least the voices of dissent in the Sarvodaya movement should 
find their place in our journals.’’148 Then, on 30 November, the 
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day after JP had announced a special campaign against graft in big 
business and had urged the CPI(M) and even the CPI(M-L)—the 
main party of the Naxalites—to join the nonviolent people’s struggle, 
Vinoba delivered himself of the thought that, in the present cir- 
cumtances, all the many problems of the country could be com- 
pressds into one, which was the key to all others—the problem of 
education.149 

The low profile maintained by Vinoba after July was not, it 
should be pointed out, wholly welcomed by the Sarvodaya suppor- 
ters of JP’ They were upset that he had not protested about the 
externment (which was temporary) from Bihar of the four Sarvodaya 
leaders, just prior to the demonstration of 4 November; and they 
were even more upset by Vinoba’s failure to express, either in public | 
or privately, any condemnation of, or even regret for, the violence 
directed towards JP’s person during that demonstration. 

Sensing that the situation in the Sangh was again becoming critical, 
the voices of moderate Sarvodaya leaders, not closely identified 
with either faction, made themselves heard. One such voice was 
that of Devendra Kumar, the secretary of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi. Writing in People’s Action'5° on ‘‘Sarvodaya, Bihar and JP’’, 
he sought to answer ‘“‘fromthe Sarvodaya point of view’’ two 
questions that had arisen. ‘‘Can the representatives chosen by the 
people be asked to resign when the constitution does not provide 
the right of recall?’ And, ‘‘how far is it correct for Sarvodaya to 
participate [in the Bihar movement] when it has been consistently 
keeping out of the power struggle by political parties?’’ In answering 
the first, he thought that it was ‘‘quite in keeping with the spirit of 
the constitution”’ that the people, having delegated their power to 
representatives can, whenever they feel it necessary, also withdraw 
and withhold that power.!5! In answering the second question, 
Devendra thought that the quite legitimate demand for dissolution 
had turned into ‘‘an ugly confrontation’’ because of ‘‘the no-holds- 
barred political struggle’’ that had developed in the country. 
There was ‘‘continuous mudslinging between the ruling party 
and its allies on the one side andthe opposition parties on 
the other’’. The latter had ‘‘naturally made a common cause with 
the people in their demand”’ and ‘‘indirectly’’ had introduced their 
aim of ousting the ruling party from power. This had piqued the 
ruling party and created the tense situation. The Sarvodaya group 
espousing the people’s cause found itself ‘‘in company with the 
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opposition parties temporarily against the administration’’. But JP 
had made it clear that there was no intention of taking sides with 
this party or that. ‘‘The Sarvodaya movement’’, said Devendra, 


is not interested in being close to one party and away from another. All par- 
ties are equidistant from it and the cooperation from all of them is sought in 
the service of the people. The question, therefore, does not arise of its being 
opposed to the ruling party, and for that matter to any party. The confron- 
tation that has come up in a particular State because of the special situation 
need not be repeated elsewhere. 


There must be some ‘‘impelling reasons’’, he thought, why a 
person like JP had been forced to take steps leading to a ‘‘confron- 
tation with the country’s state power’. No time should be. lost, 
therefore, in trying to find the causes of the ‘‘agonies’’ of ‘‘this 
historical and national figure’? and in making efforts to remove 
them. ‘‘The politics of Sarvodaya,’’ he concluded, ‘‘does not accept 
any one as an adversary, much less an enemy.”’ 

Another voice of moderation was that of Dhirendra Mazumdar 
who, in the Sangh’s earlier debate in 1971, had espoused ‘‘rappro- 
chement’’ against the ‘‘confrontation’’ approach advocated by Dada 
Dharmadhikari. Writing in the same issue of People’s Action and 
just before the executive meeting at Ghazipur, he had no doubt 
that the Bihar movement was ‘‘very much a people’s movement’’, 
JP, he reminded his readers, had not sponsored it, but he was 
“trying to give concrete shape to the (Gramswaraj) concept of 
Gandhi and Vinoba’’. JP had been attracted to the Bihar movement 
‘‘when he was convinced that his association with it would help in 
the acceleration of this process and that it would fulfil his life’s 
dream of ushering in a revolution in the country’’. History stands 
witness, Dhirendra Mazumdar continued, to revolutions breaking 
up because of internal differences among the revolutionaries, the 
differences providing grist to the mill of reactionaries who try to 
accentuate them and drive a wedge between the warring groups of 
revolutionaries, exploiting the situation to consolidate their 
reactionary power. The present movement was in danger of falling 
prey to ‘‘the machinations of reactionaries’’. ‘‘Let us leave to 
Vinoba and JP’’, he concluded, ‘‘about what they stand for. Let us 
not try to raise a wall between them. What Vinoba has taught us is 
all we should do, and... this is all that JP is doing. Let us try to 
cooperate with one another in our own lights. This process of 
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mutual give and take will show the true path of Sarvodaya.”’ 

To the leaders of ‘‘the Vinoba faction’’, however, the voices of 
moderation like those of Devendra Kumar and Dhirendra Mazumdar 
sounded more like those of lukewarm supporters of JP. They 
were aware that Vinoba himself by this time had become increa- 
singly disquieted by the way the Bihar movement was developing. 
When the Sangh’s executive met on 6 December, therefore, they 
were in no mood for ‘‘mutual give and take’’ but, rather, determined 
to bring the issues toa head. JP arrived one day late for the meeting 
to find that his critics had already defined the issues in such a way 
as to put him on the defensive. Two days earlier, in addressing 
Sarvodava workers at an ashram in Purnea, he had explained at 
length how he saw the relationship between Sarvodaya and the 


Bihar movement.!52 The three main objectives of the latter were: 


(i) the creation and organization of peaceful people’s power, (ii) 
total revolution, meaning by that ‘‘changing the entire social frame 
within and also from outside, individuals as well as institutions”’, 
and (iii) building up Gramswarajya or people’s government from 
below. These were all Sarvodaya objectives, too. Vinoba (himself 
had used the term ‘‘total revolution’’. And if in Bihar he (JP spoke 
of ‘‘peaceful’’ rather than ‘‘nonviolent’’ people’s power, that was 
because ‘‘the observance of complete nonviolence is not possible in 
a mass movement’’. The important point was that people’s power, 
which Sarvodaya workers had striven for but had been unable to 
create in the past twenty years, had emerged in the new movement 
and on a scale ‘‘not seen perhaps even during the freedom struggle’’. 
With regard to the role of political parties in the Bihar movement, 
Vinoba had never said that parties should not participate in the 
work of Bhoodan and Gramdan. When socialists had complained 
that Congress was getting all the credit for such work, Vinoba had 
replied that those who did the work would get the credit. 


Similarly, if a party works in this movement, it gets the people’s support. But 
the movement is not of any party. It is an expression of people’s power which 
is being organised in struggle committees, and an attempt is being made to 
guide it in the right direction. The strength of the movement is many times 
bigger than the combined strength of all the opposition parties taken 
together. 


The movement had started in the towns and in the universities, 
but in the past months it had spread and gone downto the villages, 
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where people’s government—‘‘the long-cherished desire of Sarvo- 
daya workers’’—would be set up. Clarifying his position on this 
point—and contradicting the words attributed to him by Suresh 
Ram in a report of JP’s speech at Wardha in July—he said: ‘“‘I 
never spoke of a parallel government. I have only spoken about 
people’s government.’’ The programme for people’s government 
made clear that the Bihar movement was also ‘‘their movement 
only in a different form and a different background’’. The move- 
ment, JP repeated, was not against any individual. 


This should remove any doubts that Vinobaji may have. It is not a movement 
to remove Indiraji. . .. We are not demanding the resignation of the Central 
Government. But the Assembly of Bihar is corrupt and anti-people and so it 
has to go. If Indiraji comes in the way, if she obstructs the movement, time 
and history will not spare her, although it is not our aim to remove her.... 
Vinobaji has also given his consent to the movement in the last conference of 
the Sarva Seva Sangh saying that if the Bihar movement succeeds, it would be 
a great achievement. And if it fails, we would learn a lesson. 


JP’s views of the relationship between Sarvodaya and the Bihar 
movement and his optimistic references to Vinobaji’s attitude may 
have impressed the Sarvodaya workers gathered at Purnea but they 
did not impress his critics on the executive meeting in Ghazipur. 
What the latter wereconcerned about, above all, was his acceptance 
of Mrs Gandhi’s challenge in such a way as to make the next elec- 
tion in Bihar essentially a contest between ‘‘the people’s movement”’ 
and the forces opposed to it. Confronted with the determined 
opposition of his critics, JP did not repeat his views at any length 
but stated that, if the executive felt he was hampering or disrupting 
the Sarvodaya movement, he was willing to leave the Sangh. To 
this offer, the executive responded by appealing unanimously to JP 
not to quit. But they also decided to send a team of five to inform 
Vinoba of the offer and to acquaint him with the proceedings of 
the executive. 153 

The team, headed by the President, Siddharaj Dhadda, met 
Vinoba at Paunar on 12-13 December.1!54 In the ensuing discus- 
sions, Vinoba’s disapproval of the course being taken by the Bihar 
movement soon became evident. He began by reminding the team 
that the foundation of the Sarvodaya movement and of the Sangh 
was spirituality. Supporters of the Bihar movement might say they 
agreed with this, but, in Vinoba’s view, four things were included 
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in spirituality: truth, nonviolence, fearlessness and non-opposition to 
any person. Even if nonviolent resistance to injustice was conducive 
to developing spirituality, nonviolence alone was not enough to 
achieve it. One of the ancient sages, Manu, had said: Speak the 
truth but not the harsh or bitter truth. It was a duty to speak the 
truth but it should be done in such a way that the person to whom 
one spoke did not get angry. Another sage, Mahavir Swami, wished 
to speak truth in a way open to several interpretations, and also in 
such a way as to unite people. He did not try to impose his ideas 
on others but was prepared to discuss ideas with others in terms of 
their own beliefs. Thus, although a Jain, Mahavir in talking to a 
Buddhist would do so in terms of Buddhist ideas—thus demons- 
trating that all religions are essentially one. “I have never said you 
must agree with me,”’ observed Vinoba, “‘I merely offer my opinion. 
I agree with Mahavir Swami and Manu. We must understand the 
opponent’s position and try to discuss with him in his terms.”’ 

With regard to ‘‘fearlessness’’, Vinoba observed that this is ‘‘a 
dangerous word’’. A truly fearless person is someone who is not 
only unafraid of others but who, also, does not create fear in 
others. If someone is afraid of us, this is not fearlessness. Truth 
and nonviolence, although separate, are correlated. But fearless- 
ness is not twofold. The two qualities—not being afraid and not 
creating fear—are one and the same. The revolutionary may not 
fear anyone, but people are afraid of him. Thus, he is not really 
fearless, but hundred per cent fearful. 

Turning to less abstract matters, Vinoba said: ‘‘In Bihar you 
are making a revolution. This may turn into an election. I have 
therefore coined an aphorism: An election is something extraordi- 
nary!’’ Referring to the four systems of government distinguished 
in his early work, Sawaraj Shastra—monarchy, oligarchy, democracy 
and consensus—Vinoba said: ‘‘Baba doesn’t believe in democracy, 
but believes in consensus.’’ Democracy was like milk from a dairy. 
Just as dairy milk, mixing the best with the worst milk, was of 
average quality, so democracy was based on the average—the 
amount of goodness in it depending on the goodness in society. 
Democracy was not to be compared with Ram Raj—the rule of 
God. ‘‘What are you doing now in Bihar?’’, asked Vinoba. ‘‘You 
call yourselves the People’s Front, in which various parties are 
merged into one. But Congress and the CPI are against this Front. 
So, the People’s Front is also a party: it is not the front of a// the 
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people. Thus, when elections are held, the result will not bea 
unanimous but a majority verdict. The majority will be either 
with you or with the other party. ... The representatives won’t 
represent all, but only an average. You think everything will go 
well and the people will be happy, but I don’t believe this. Unless 
you achieve consensus and rule by it, the result will only be rule 
by average. Your rule may be better than that of Congress, but it 
will still be an average—a mixture of good and bad.” 

At this point in Vinoba’s reflections, Thakurdas Bang inter- 
jected that, although the consensus system was undoubtedly the 
best, the Bihar movement was moving towards it. Vinoba took this 
as an admission on Bang’s part that democracy was not the best 
system and did not represent all the people. He continued: “I said 
in July that you should experiment with this movement in Bihar: 
that those who wanted to go to Bihar should do so. But now cir- 
cumstances have changed. I don’t favour elections because it 
makes for factions and groups—not consensus. You will say that 
democracy is with you, but so will the other side. Both sides will 
claim that the other is destroying democracy. This will not change 
the system. It will be a case of Tweedledum and Tweedledee.”’ 

There was another problem, according to Vinoba. Ghafoor, 
the Chief Minister of Bihar, said he was ready for talks, but JP 
had said that the suggestion came eight months too late.155 So 
when Ghafoor is ready, JP is not. Ghafoor was only ready, poin- 
ted out Nirmala Deshpande, because Indiraji had told him to 
be: he was not ready by himself. ‘‘Who told whom is not impor- 
tant,’ retorted Vinoba. ‘‘What I know is that Ghafoor is ready, 
but that JP now says it is too late’. Talks might be conducted, 
observed Bang, but those on the movement’s side had to prepare 
themselves for them—both sides had to do this. 

Vinoba returned to the matter of elections. Was it correct, as 
he had read, that if the present system of elections was not 
changed, the Bihar movement would ignore them? Siddharaj 
Dhadda explained that that position applied to the circumstances 
obtaining before 18 November. The context was now different. JP 
had made proposals to improve the conduct of elections and, if 
the Government agreed to them, the movement would not ignore 
the elections. ‘‘All right’’, said Vinoba. ‘‘There will be a general 
election in all States in 1976. So, what is your programme for 
other States?’’ Siddharaj: ‘‘We haven’t thought about this yet.’’ 
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Vinoba: ‘“‘You must think about it. You will probably say: ‘Don’t 
vote for this corrupt Congress Government.’ Will you say this?” 
Narendra Dube interjected: ‘‘When both sides claim to be demo- 
cratic, how can a system that is above party politics be achieved? 
How can you say that this is in accordance with the Sarvodaya 
ideal?”’ Vinoba: ‘‘Yes. There will be two groups, one the govern- 
ment, the other the opposition. Both will claim that the people 
are behind them. I don’t believe in this system at all.’’ Narendra 
Dube (to Vinoba): ‘‘Now you personally do not believe in elections. 
But those who do believe in them, can they work for elections? © 
What is the position of Sarva Seva Sangh in this matter?’’ Vinoba: 
‘“‘My opinion is that those who believe in elections should leave 
Sarva Seva Sangh.’ Radhakrishna Bajaj: ‘“‘Or those who are 
against the Bihar movement should leave?’’ Vinoba: ‘‘Yes, that is 
also possible. But I have given my opinion. What is the Sangh’s 
view is for it to decide ... it’s your choice. But if members of Sarva 
Seva Sangh work in elections, then Vinoba will not stay in the 
Sangh but leave it.” Narendra Dube: ‘‘Should we convey your 
opinion to the workers of Sarva Seva Sangh?’’ Vinoba: ‘‘I have 
put my idea to you. If you agree, all right. And if you disagree, 
still all right. Baba has said only this: If you engage in elections, 
he will leave Sarva Seva Sangh.”’ 


Vinoba having made very clear the length he would go, if 
necessary, to express his dissent, Thakurdas Bang at this point 
raised the issue of decision-taking by consensus. ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion of the Sangh’’, he said, ‘“‘contains a strict provision for deci- 
sions by consensus. If one member disagrees, then a decision can- 
not be taken. You (i.e., Vinoba) once said that 90 per cent means 
consensus, even if 10 per cent disagree. So, why don’t we consider 
this idea for deciding this issue?’’ Vinoba replied: ‘‘This idea I 
don’t consider right for Sarva Seva Sangh.’’!56 ‘‘Consensus means 
that not a single person must be opposed. Someone who does not 
agree, need not positively disagree and thus be opposed.’’ And he 
added the practical point: ‘‘Whatever is written in the Sangh’s 
Constitution, that alone will be accepted. The 90 per cent idea will 
not be considered.’’ Bang: ‘‘That means a single person can pro- 
vide a hurdle to the progress of policy-making.’’ Vinoba: ‘‘That is 
possible. Suppose there is one wise person and the rest of you are 
weak in mind. That single person will be of service to you. You 
say a single unwise person can be harmful; but a single wise person 
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can be good for you.”’ 

Siddharaj then sought a clarification of what was meant by 
engaging in elections. ‘‘Is it that a certain party puts up candi- 
dates? Or does it include other things?’’ Vinoba’s reply closed a 
possible loophole: “It does not mean simply appearing as a candi- 
date yourself. If you propose some person on behalf of the 
Sangharsh Samitis, then these committees will be putting forward 
candidates.’ ‘“The newspapers’’, headded, ‘‘report JPas saying that 
the people should vote blindly for the people’s candidates. I 
thought: Why should they vote ie Why not with open eyes! 
Congress also asks for blind votes.’ 

Vinoba’s view that those who believed in pestions should leave 
the Sangh shocked the executive members supporting the Bihar 
movement. If that view prevailed, the split in the Sangh would 
have become complete. And, moreover, if all JP-supporters 
followed their inclinations, control of the Sangh would have been 
left in the hands of the minority opposed to the Bihar movement. 
Realizing that this was not, perhaps, the way to unite the divided 
Lok Sevaks, Vinoba, on the following day, 13 December 1974, 
produced a compromise formula. Instead of leaving the Sangh 
tout court, those who wished to take part in elections should ‘“‘take 
leave’’ temporarily from the Sangh. Drawing a distinction between 
acting as an individual and acting as a member of the Sangh, 
Vinoba added: ...‘‘it must be clear that you are acting in, say, 
your capacity as a citizen of India. If you take leave for four 
months, whatever you do in this period will be done personally. 
Do you agree?’’ Narendra Dube, on behalf of the minority oppos- 
ed to the Bihar movement, declared: ‘‘We accept this idea.’’ Bang 
and Jagannathan responded: “‘It is worth considering, we will 
think about it.’’ And Siddharaj added: ‘‘We will consider the 
matter with JP, Dada Dharmadhikari, and Narayan Desai and then 
let you know.”’ Evidently not satisfied with this response, Vinoba 
pressed further: ‘‘But the persons gathered here: may I know their 
opinion? Suppose you engage in elections: will you take leave for 
one-and-a-half years?’’ Siddharaj: ‘“‘It may be a year, or more, or 
less.””’ Manmohan Choudhuri then said: “It hasn’t yet been deci- 
ded that we will take part in elections and it is not certain that they 
will be held. Before then, a dictatorship may be established or the 
elections postponed.’ ‘‘I asked for your opinion only, not about 
other things,’’ rejoined Vinoba. 
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Sensing perhaps that the compromise formula would not find 
ready acceptance, Radhakrishna Bajaj at this point started on a 
different tack. ‘‘I think’’, he said, ‘“‘JP, Vinoba and Indira should 
meet and try to find a solution’’. This suggestion evoked a swift 
and flatly negative response from Vinoba: ‘This is all wrong. Baba 
won't take part. This is a wrong way of going about it. I won’t 
engage in this complicated matter.’’ And then, as ifto soften the 
shattering of Radhakrishna Bajaj’s wild hope, he added, as an 
explanation of his unwillingness to engage in such high level talks, 
that his memory nowadays was extremely poor. 

The available record of the meeting on this day closes with 
Vinoba referring to a point which, as noted earlier, had upset some 
of JP’s supporters: Vinoba’s failure to comment on the lathi charge 
directed against JP during the demonstration in Patna on 4 Novem- 
ber. ‘‘I was pleased’’, said Vinoba, “‘to hear the news. Since JP 
did not react violently, it showed his spiritual calmness. If he had 
reacted violently, that would have been a different matter.’’ “Some 
people think’’, he continued, ‘‘that Baba should have abused those 
who made the lathi charge. This is not my view. We should not 
abuse anyone. So I won’t say anything to those who made the 
lathi charge. God is in them, too. As the poet says: If someone 
is ready to eat me, he may do so—I see God in him.’”’ And, turn- 
ing to Jagannathan, he asked, smilingly: ‘‘Is this correct, or is it 
possible only in poetry?” 


Shortly after these discussions, Vinoba took a decision which — 
had the effect of postponing what now appeared as the unavoid- 
able split in the Sangh. This was his decision to observe silence 
for one whole year, starting on 25 December 1974. Like many of 
his statements, Vinoba’s maun, as it was called, can be interpre- 
ted in several ways. Obviously, the decision could be read as 
signifying his opposition to the policies being pursued by ‘“‘the JP 
faction’’. But the mode chosen to express this opposition had the 
advantage that Vinoba would not be required to explain publicly 
the reasons for his dissent. The decision might also be seen as 
Vinoba’s way of doing penance for his failure in preventing ‘‘the 
JP faction’”’ straying from the true Sarvodaya path. Less plausibly, 
it might also be seen as a convenient way of retreating in the face 
of an extremely difficult situation. It seems very likely, however, 
that there was another factor involved in Vinoba’s decision: his 
desire to maintain as long as possible the semblance of unity in 
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Sarva Seva Sangh—perhaps in the hope that by the end ofa further 
twelve months the situation would have changed sufficiently to 
avoid a final split. 

That some idea of this kind was in Vinoba’s mind is suggested 
by certain remarks made on 22 December. His decision had 
prompted Nirmala Deshpande and her supporters to arrange hastily 
a meeting of Sarvodaya workers at Paunar, so that they might be 
informed of Vinoba’s views before he embarked on his year of 
silence. Pressed to speak as much as possible in the few days left, 
he confessed that he had really little to say. He referred to a 
written message in which he had repeated his ‘‘four aphorisms’’: 
cooperation of the five forces; Devanagari script; Upavasdan; 
and Consensus. Some idea of his sense of priorities at this critical 
time in the Sangh’s history was conveyed by his remarks on the 
second of these aphorisms: “‘If Sarva Seva Sangh propagates the 
Devanagari script this will link the whole of Asia. The script could 
unite the Chinese and Japanese. It will become the script for the 
whole world, if you persist with this effort. What you are doing 
now is not important, but if you propagate the Devanagari script 
you will be remembered for a thousand years.’’ He did not refer 
directly to the Bihar movement, but said: ‘‘I have always worked 
for uniting people by linking hearts. Today in India there are 
many movements, Baba has no faith in all these movements.”’ 
Due to party politics, separation was growing in India. The unity 
of India which derived from the rishis was being broken. It was 
easy to spread chaos and confusion. ‘“‘People are talking about 
elections. Baba has no belief in these which should be discarded. 
Baba doesn’t know anything about politics. Gandhi knew that 
Baba was ignorant of politics, but still had faith in him. Gandhi 
himself had possessed faculties for both politics and spirituality. 
He declared publicly that Nehru was his political heir. The posi- 
tion of spiritual heir he reserved for Vinoba. For the last 25 years 
I have tried to act according to the duty placed on me. I don’t 
claim total success. Only God knows how successful I have been, 
but Baba has tried his best to promote spirituality. So Baba will 
not give his opinion about political matters.” 

Vinoba’s unwillingness publicly to specify in any detail the 
reasons for his opposition to the Bihar movement is evident in 
this speech. Significant, too, is the absence of any reference to 
Gramdan and Gramswarajya—an omission all the more notable 
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in the light of the statement: ‘‘What you are doing now is not 

important’? and the emphasis on the programme of propagating 
the Devanagari script. The statement, ‘‘Baba doesn’t know anything 
about politics’ is puzzling. It might be interpreted as a rather 
pathetic confession that he was out of his depth in dealing with 

‘“‘real politics’? as opposed to conceptualizing ‘‘the new politics” of 
Sarvodaya (though he was clearly quite adroit in handling 
the internal politics of the Sangh!) But the context suggests that 

he was juxtaposing spirituality and politics and claiming that his 

own forte was the former. Perhaps the most revealing aspect of this 

passage is the reference to Gandhi’s having designated Nehru his 

political heir, reserving for Vinoba the position of his spiritual 

heir. This might indicate that Vinoba, in discharging the duty 

placed on him by Gandhi, felt that he had no right to trespass on 
the preserve of Gandhi’s political heirs—Nehru and his successors, 

including, of course, Nehru’s daughter, Mrs Gandhi. If this was 

how Vinoba saw ‘‘the Gandhian legacy’’, it would help to explain 

why, ever since Gandhi’s death, while he had been prepared to 

criticize Congress Governments, he had never done so to the 

point where criticism amounts to outright opposition. This would 

certainly not be the whole explanation of his attitude in this 

respect, since, as we have seen, Vinoba took a general stand, along 

with other Indian sages, that non-opposition to any person is the 

right course. But his view of ‘‘the Gandhian legacy’’ might well 

have acted as a buttress to the general stand. 

The remarks in his speech of 22 December which provide 
some clue to the meaning to be attached to his decision to observe 
silence for one year are these: ‘‘Nirmala [Deshpande] has said 
how strange it is that, just as Gandhi’s colleagues left him towards 
the end of his life, so now Vinoba’s colleagues are leaving him. I 
say this is a misunderstanding. It is true that Gandhi’s colleagues 
left him, but our colleagues have not left me. I myself have left 
these colleagues. This is the difference. Whatever you wish to do, 
Baba won’t be troubled.”’ 

At first reading, this passage appears to display a disconcerting 
touch of arrogance: ‘‘Our colleagues have not left me. I myself 
have left these colleagues.’’ But the appearance is almost certainly 
deceptive. In the context of the speech, the remarks may be 
interpreted as meaning that any split in the Sarva Seva Sangh 
would not be caused by Vinoba, whose main purpose was to 
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unite people, not to divide them. So, in order not to split the 
Sangh, he was prepared to withdraw from it himself. In other 
words, although he did not approve of the Bihar movement, he 
did not wish his non-approval to be the cause of the Sangh break- 
ing up. His vow of silence was his way of trying to ensure that 
the members of the Sangh would stay together, at least for the next 
twelve months. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


From Total Revolution 
to the Emergency 


Vrome decision to observe maun provided a cue for the 

moderates in the Sarvodaya leadership to renew their plea for an 
end to public wrangling between the two ‘factions. Thus, Dwarko 
Sundarani of the Samanwaya Ashram in Bihar urged ‘“‘let’s impose 
a year’s silence on ourselves’’.1 If JP was engaged in an obvious 
satyagraha, Vinoba too, he pointed out, was engaged in a satyagraha 
of a more subtle kind. ‘Both are actuated by their overflowing 
compassion for the suffering people and they are not at variance 
with each other. ...’’ 

Such a plea, however, ignored the differences over fundamental 
issues that had emerged between the two factions and, not surpri- 
singly, it had little or no effect. On the first day of the new year, 
1975, Dr Patnaik issued the third of his circular letters on 
“‘Sarvodaya Politics’. Insisting that, even during Vinoba’s silence 
the movement must continue to be guided by the principles he had 
enunciated, Patnaik made two main points. First, for Sarvodaya 
workers to exhort the people not to vote for the Congress and the 
CPI was a clear departure from the principle of political neutrality 
and of not engaging in power politics, And, secondly, to do so 
violated the principle of consensus which the movement had 
propounded as the foundation of Gramswaraj. ‘‘We have put 
stress’, Patnaik wrote, ‘‘on uniting the people belonging to different 
religions, political parties and different sections for years past. Is 
not that fundamental principle violated when our friends are carry- 
ing On propaganda through ‘students’ combat units’ and ‘people’s 
combat units’ against some political parties?’’ 

Patnaik’s letter, and subsequent letters in which he suggested 
that JP’s policy could lead to civil war, the end of democracy, and 
the imposition of a military dictatorship, evoked no direct response 
from the other faction. But in an interview with R.K. Karanjia, the 
editor of Blitz, recorded around the time of Vinoba’s maun decision, 
JP roundly repudiated the charge that he, and ‘“‘the vast bulk of 
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the Sarva Seva Sangh members’’ who supported him, were deviating 
from Sarvodaya principles.” ‘‘I have been accused’’, he said, 


of entering party politics and the arena of elections. My reply . . . is that for 
me the election is just another battle ground of the people’s and students’ 
struggle, and that the arena we have entered is not that of elections but of 
the ongoing revolutionary struggle whose aim is not merely a change of 
government but a total social change... It is not political parties with which 
we are identifying ourselves but with the people struggling against a corrupt, 
oppressive and incompetent regime and an iniquitous social order. 


Pursuing this line of thought, Radhakrishna, ina New Year 
editorial in People’s Action,’ foresaw that ‘1975 is going to be a 
year of crisis. Its compulsions wili put both politicians and 
Gandhians to severe tests.... What we do or not do in 1975 will 
be a very important milestone in the history of the country and the 
course of Sarvodaya.’’ Under JP’s leadership, the people of Bihar 
had risen, and ‘‘sooner or later’’ the people in other States would 
rise too: ‘‘the confrontation is inevitable.’’ Gandhians, he continued, 
had been talking of the politics of consensus and of people’s power 
in place of power politics. As long as they only talked, there was 
no question of their being challenged by the politicians. 


But the Gandhians are now actively supporting the people’s movement for 
the implementation of the politics of consensus on the basis of people’s 
power. When politicians see that this movement is out to implement some- 
thing which had been professed for long through Bhoodan and Gramdan, 
they find that their position is seriously threatened. It is an open confronta- 
tion between the politicians who want to rule and fool the people for all 
time and the people who want to get back their power delegated to the 
politicians. 


But how ‘“‘the politics of consensus’? could be implemented in 
such a situation of confrontation, Radhakrishna did not explain. 

Advertising the differences within the Sarvodaya movement 
reached a new level with the publication early in January 1975 of a 
booklet purporting to set out Vinoba’s views on the Bihar agitation. 
In a preface, Narendra Dube, Joint Secretary of the Sangh, claimed 
that Vinoba had authorized its publication for the guidance of 
Sarvodaya workers.* The booklet consisted in part of a transcript 
of Vinoba’s comments in discussions with the team of Sangh 
leaders preceding his maun decision, which have been reported in 
Chapter Three. While not denying the accuracy of the transcript, 
the JP-supporters claimed. that the booklet as a whole was selective, 
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failing to give a full account of Vinoba’s views on the subject. They 
responded, therefore, by publishing their own selection, emphasiz- 
ing the more favourable comments of Vinoba on the Bihar 
movement. 

In the eyes of JP-supporters, Dube’s offence in publicizing 
Vinoba’s views was compounded by his action following the 
assassination, on 3 January 1975, of the Union Minister for Railways 
L. N. Mishra. In commenting on the murder shortly afterwards, 
Mrs Gandhi accused the forces of disruption ‘‘who have come to 
the fore lately, have spread hatred and indirectly encouraged 
violence. It is this atmosphere which is responsible for this das- 
tardly crime’’°—a comment which was widely taken to imply that 
the blame for the assassination should be laid at the door of the 
Bihar movement. JP, as might be expected, had promptly. 
condemned the assassination: ‘“‘You do not solve problems by 
committing murders. Even when I believed in violent revolution, I 
did not approve such ghastly acts. A true revolutionary would hate 
doing such things.’’® In spite of this disavowal, Dube joined with 
those in the Congress and the CPI, who were seeking to make 
political capital out of the murder; he endorsed an appeal to JP to 
reflect on whether the movement had preduced such reactions in 
the minds of the people that they should take recourse to violence. 
JP’s response to this appeal was to invite a group of impartial 
observers to tour Bihar to see for themselves whether the movement 
had done anything to-create the atmosphere of hatred and violence 
alleged by Mrs Gandhi. “‘For my part’’, he added, “‘I assert... 
that the Bihar movement has been the most peaceful and orderly of 
all such movements that there ever were in this country, including 
those ofthe freedom movement.’’ During the nine months of the 
movement, only one policeman had been killed by an angry 
crowd-—‘“and for this crime I have publicly apologised to the Bihar 
Police.”’ In contrast, the repression let loose by the Bihar Govern- 
ment had resulted in more than 100 lives lost in police firings, over 
1,000 grievous injuries, and scores of thousands of men, women 
and children jailed, many of them illegally. ‘To hold me responsible 
for creating a climate of hatred and violence is not only to insult 
me but aJso to insult the intelligence of the people.’’? 

The Mishra assassination coincided with and, not surprisingly. 
overshadowed the announcement by JP of an important decision 
concerning the development of the Bihar movement. The decision 
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was to launch anew youth corps, the Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh 
Vahini. Explaining it at a conference of the Tarun Shanti Sena, JP 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the existing youth organizations. 
In Bihar, he claimed, 85 per cent of the students were not aligned 
to any political party, but whenever an organization was set up— 
presumably he had:the Students’ Struggle Committee in mind—the 
youth sections of the political parties became involved. The Tarun 
Shanti Sena was a non-partisan body but, in the circumstances, it 
was unlikely to become a widespread organization. To provide an 
organizational framework for the vast majority of non-partisan 
students and youth, he therefore thought it desirable to launch the 
Vahini. Later, at a Sarvodaya Workers’ Conference at Sokhodeora, 
the idea of the Vahini was endorsed and a target was set to enrol 
within six months 1,00,000 volunteers in the age group, 14 to 30 
years, consisting of those prepared to take a four-point pledge: to 
achieve the aim of total revolution; to rise above caste, creed, and 
party; not to accept membership of any political party; and to obey 
the orders of the supreme commander—JP.® 

In addition to endorsing the idea of developing a non-partisan 
youth cadre, the conference took two other decisions. One was to 
boycott the official celebrations of Republic Day on 26 January and, 
instead, to encourage the people to organize their own “‘parallel”’ 
celebrations. This decision was implemented and ‘‘people’s republic 
day’’ rallies, conducted with dignity and restraint, were held 
throughout Bihar. The other decision was to intensify efforts to 
set up people’s government or Janata Sarkar in 150 of the 587 
blocks in Bihar by the end of March. Discussing this decision shortly 
afterwards, O. P. Deepak claimed that Janata Sarkar had already 
become ‘‘a living reality in many parts of the State’’.° He provided 
some illustrations of its working in several districts, including Simri 
where the experiment had first been taken up in earnest and where 
the sale of supplies by the block administration was being supervised 
by the people’s committees. But he doubted whether, on the basis 
of such instances, Janata Sarkar could be called ‘‘parallel govern- 
ment’’. In the peculiar situation of Bihar and because the *‘no tax 
campaign’ was part of the experiment, it had acquired something 
of the character of a ‘‘parallel government’’, but its further develop- 
ment in this direction depended on the people’s ability and 
preparedness to translate ideas into action. The same author, in an 
article in Everyman’s' reflecting on the prospects of the Bihar 
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movement in the coming year, disclosed that the idea of electing a 
People’s Assembly, which some had seen as part of the effort to 
establish ‘‘parallel government’’, had been dropped. The possibility 
of a snap poll, he wrote, had made the election of such an assembly 
‘‘a little uncertain’’. 

As a journalist close to JP’s way of thinking, Deepak, in the 
article just cited, provided an interesting analysis of the Bihar 
movement at this point inits development. In his view, the great 
political divide in 1975 was going to be between the supporters and 
opponents of the movement. This accounted for the tendency to 
interpret it either as primarily a political movement aimed at the 
ouster of Congress Governments in the State and perhaps also at 
the Centre or as basically a non-political movement which had 
deviated into politics through force of circumstances. Neither 
interpretation did justice to it. A correct appraisal had to recognize 
two features: first, that student and youth power was, and would 
continue to be, the spearhead of the movement, aiming at a 
fusion, already achieved to a significant degree in Bihar, between 
youth power and the awakening people’s power; and, secondly, 
that as a revolutionary movement it was deeply interested in 
politics and for that very reason had no interest in a mere change 
of government. The movement was interested in the force that 
operates in politics and in changing the alignments of some, while 
eliminating the influences of others—such as ‘‘black money”’ and 
coercion — so as to establish the supremacy of the people. In 
Bihar, the movement had passed through its agitational phase and 
had succeeded in creating a fresh cadre of its own from amongst 
the non-partisan youth and others who were now active in it. As 
a consequence, ‘‘the writ of the struggle committees runs wherever 
there is a conflict of claims between movement and government.”’ 
The struggle committees were now being organized as permanent 
bodies, taking over the functions of the official panchayats and 
extending the scope of people’s power to block level wherever 
possible. 

The movement, Deepak averred, had reached the point where 
extension outside Bihar was inevitable. But JP was reluctant to 
undertake tours in other States not only because of his ill-health 
but also because he was not prepared to dilute the movement’s 
revolutionary mass character in order to secure or retain the 
support of any particular section. Both in Bihar and in other 
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States, the opposition parties would like the movement to be 
primarily a political one with the overthrow of the Government 
as the main target, whereas the students and youth wanted a 
wide-ranging mass movement. The CPI would continue to be the 
strongest opponent of the movement. Among the movement’s 
Supporters was the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) which, 
unlike other organizations involved in the movement, was control- 
led by a small group whose deliberations were secret. It was likely, 
concluded Deepak, hopefully, that the non-partisan youth corps 
which JP was launching would grow into a new political force, 
compensating to a large extent for the inadequacies of today’s 
organized politics. ‘In all probability, a large mass of workers 
engaged in the people’s struggle now or in the future will shed 
their dual loyalties and grow into full-fledged cadres of the 
struggle.”’ 

In the course of this review of the Bihar movement’s prospects, 
Deepak observed that the Prime Minister was known to be having 
regular consultations with Vinoba. Thelatter’s decision to observe 
silence might prompt those who disapproved of the movement to 
act more vigorously to dissuade Sarvodaya workers from becoming 
involved. But this was unlikely to make much impression on those 
working in Bihar. 

As if to confirm Deepak’s observation, five days later, on 
10 January, Mrs Gandhi visited Vinoba at Paunar. By means of 
notes passed to the silent Vinoba, she conveyed the information 
that she had written to Chief Ministers asking them to implement 
his suggestion that land revenues should be recovered in kind. 
All had agreed, but without enthusiasm. She also informed him 
that serious efforts were being made to introduce total prohibition 
in Rajasthan —the State in which Sarvodaya workers had engaged in 
satyagraha over the issue. But the Prime Minister’s most important 
message informed Vinoba that the silver jubilee of the Bhoodan 
movement would be observed throughout the country from the 
following 18 April to 18 April 1976. During this period all the 
Bhoodan land remaining undistributed and all available Govern- 
ment surplus land would be distributed to the landless.’ 

The significance of this odd meeting between the Prime 
Minister and the silent saint was not lost on the leader writer of 
The Hindustan Times.*> The Government of India’s devotion to 
Bhoodan, he observed, had never been noticeably fervent. So, 
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‘the transition from official indifference to official zeal for 
Bhoodan, via interim denunciations of the Sarvodaya movement, 
or at any rate that part of it associated with Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan, gives the latest announcement a political and electoral 
flavour that will not be missed’’. Official grants to the Bihar State 
Bhoodan Committee, with which JP was associated, had been 
stopped in the previous June and only partially restored in Septem- 
ber. However, continued the leader writer, the ‘‘zeal to do good 
deserves encouragement at all times and so it will be a year well 
spent if in fact undistributed Bhoodan lands are distributed and the 
allottees assisted to reclaim them wherever necessary and to 
establish themselves in cultivation’’. . 

Mrs Gandhi’s meeting with Vinoba together with the publication 
of Dube’s booklet led to comments in the Press about the 
divisions within the Sarvodaya movement. In a letter published 
in The Times of India, 23 January 1975, Ramadhar made the point 
that it was sad but not surprising that Vinoba had openly criticised 
JP for accepting Mrs Gandhi’s electoral challenge. Though the 
Acharya had been reticent, it was well known that he had been 
siding with Mrs Gandhi. Vinoba talked of ‘‘pakshamukti’’—not 
taking sides—but was not he himself siding with Mrs Gandhi and 
thus with the ruling party? His followers, with whom his words 
carried weight, naturally also sided with Mrs Gandhi and her 
party —the agency primarily responsible for the tragic plight of 
the country. Thus, was not Vinoba, implicitly if not explicitly, 
siding with the exploiters of the majority of the people? 
‘‘Mahatma Gandhi’’, Ramadhar concluded, ‘“‘must be turning in 
his grave to witness such a messy and chaotic application of his 
doctrine of Sarvodaya by the very person who is supposed to 
have inherited his spiritual mantle.”’ 

This letter brought Vasant Nargolkar, a prominent JP- 
supporter, to the defence of Vinoba. While broadly agreeing with 
Ramadhar, Nargolkar thought that the criticism of Vinoba ignored 
the real difference of opinion between the two Sarvodaya leaders— 
the difference ‘‘in regard to the method of arousing and organising 
lok-shakti, that is, people’s power’’. Though Gandhi’s mantle 
had fallen on Vinoba, the latter had departed from-Gandhi in one 
important respect: he had (wrongly, in Nargolkar’s view) discarded 
nonviolent direct action as a means of effecting radical social 
change. JP’s association with political parties, his demand for 
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the dissolution of the Bihar Assembly, and his acceptance of 
Mrs Gandhi’s electoral challenge were, he opined, ‘‘only passing 
phases of a grand attempt at total revolution’’. Further, Ramadhar 
was wrong in suggesting that Vinoba was taking sides. 


Freedom from party, politics chiefly means not supporting or canvassing 
for a candidate put up by this or that political party. Vinobaji, it has yet 
to be realised, is above such partiality for one person or party because he 
lives ina higher and different spiritual world of his own. It is quite an 
accident that he happens to be opposed to Mr Narayan’s movement, as is 
also Mrs Gandhi. He has his own reasons, while Mrs Gandhi has hers, and 
these are part of her down-to-earth power politics.+4 


In a rejoinder to Nargolkar,’® Ramadhar questioned the validity 
of Vinoba’s distinction between people’s politics and State politics. 
*‘Are not both of these forms’’, he asked, ‘‘eventuaily concerned 
with power?’’ Vinoba, he opined, had always avoided the question 
of political power and reduced it to mere semantics. His 
Bhoodan-Gramdan movement had collapsed because he had 
shied away from wielding the people’s power which would have led 
to a confrontation with the establishment. He had sided with’ 
Nehru and his successors when they had pretended to agree with 
him and had paid lip service to his endeavours. ‘“‘They succeeded 
in subordinating Vinoba’s movement totheir paper plans of 
development. The end result is that the agrarian question remains 
unsolved.’’ And as for Vinoba living in “a higher and different 
spiritual world of his own’’, it was ‘“‘one of India’s tragedies that 
her saints and sages, with the solitary exception of Gandhiji, have 
allowed themselves to be used by the vested interests of their 
time’. 

While Ramadhar and Nargolkar were exchanging their views on 
Sarvodaya in the national press, efforts were being made behind the 
scenes to bring about a rapprochement between the two factions. 
These efforts were prior to the Sarvodaya conference, scheduled 
for 15 March. On 6 February 1975, The Indian Express reported 
that Dwarko Sundarani, the secretary of the Sarvodaya Samaj, 
was apprehensive that the factional fight was coming into the 
open and threatening to split the Sarvodaya movement. JP 
was understood to have repeated his offer to resign from the 
Sarva Seva Sangh: he did not wish to be an instrument of 
its break-up during Vinoba’s year of silence. It was further reported 
that Dada Dharmadhikari had been assigned the role of a mediator 
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between the two factions and had recently held secret talks in Luck- 
now with four of the dissentients—Nirmala Deshpande, Narendra 
Dube, D. Patnaik, and R. K. Patil. The views of another leading 
dissentient, Charu Chandra Bhandari, had been available in writing. 
The discussions had lasted two days but no progress was made in 
bridging the gap between the two factions. ‘‘The dissidents were 
unrelenting in their opposition to Mr Jayaprakash Narayan and 
the involvement of the Sarvodaya workers in his movement.’’ 
Further, they had unanimously suggested that all office-holders in 
the Sarva Seva Sangh and the district Sarvodaya Mandals should 
resign. They had also demanded the resignation of the Sangh’s 
President, Siddharaj Dhadda, and pleaded that only a person about 
whom there was complete unanimity should be elected President 
in his place. Charu Chandra, it was reported, had been more | 
forthright than the others in his opposition to JP, demanding that 
he should resign from the Sangh and be stripped of the Sarvodaya 
leadership. All the dissentients thought that JP had politi- 
cised his movement in Bihar and, in violation of the basic 
tenets of Sarvodaya philosophy, was extending the movement to 
other States. They had stressed the possibility of the movement 
leading to civil war in the country. Meanwhile, Manmohan 
Choudhuri of the other faction had circulated a letter to Sarvodaya 
workers justifying JP’s movement and lambasting those workers 
who were supporting the Congress rulers — likening their role to 
that of the Chinese leaders during the Bangladesh struggle. 
Choudhuri regretted the brief for the Government held by the 
dissidents which led them to support all Government acts of 
commission and omission, and to justify the subversion of the 
democratic process. 

Like other reports of secret meetings, the above report may not 
be accurate down to the last detail, but its broad substance was 
correct—as events at the Sarvodaya conference were soon to show. 
But in order to appreciate the context of the conference it is 
necessary to review briefly the development of ‘‘the JP movement’’ 
outside Bihar in the early months of 1975 and to describe ‘‘the 
People’s March to Parliament’’ on 6 March 1975. 

In Bihar itself, during this period, the movement was relatively 
quiet. As already noted, rallies were held throughout the State to 
celebrate ‘‘people’s republic day’’ but there were no massive 
demonstrations on the scale of the earlier ones. On 10 February, 
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JP announced that the daily token satyagraha in front of the 
Assembly while it was in session would be suspended, although 
mass ‘‘dharnas’’ or ‘‘gheraos’’ would continue to be organized on 
appropriate dates from time to time. The reduction in the tempo of 
the agitation reflected in part at least a deliberate policy aimed at 
deepening and consolidating the movement, The attempts to build 
the non-partisan youth corps, the Vahini, and to extend the Janata 
Sarkar experiment were the two major aspects of this policy. For a 
brief moment, at the end of January, the possibility of a dramatic 
renewal of popular agitation occurred when the Chief Minister, 
Abdul Ghafoor, hinted broadly that JP might be arrested on his 
return to the State from a tour outside. Vigorous reaction by 
opposition leaders at the Centre led Ghafoor to change his mind 
rapidly and, shortly afterwards, he found his own position 
threatened by a demand from Congress MLAs in Bihar fora 
change in the party’s leadership. The political crisis that this 
caused dragged on for two months until Ghafoor resigned on 
26 March to be replaced by Jagannath Mishra, the brother of the 
murdered L.N. Mishra. 

But another important reason for the seciie? in the tempo of the 
agitation in Bihar was the shifting of the focus of the movement to 
the national level. In the period immediately following the 
convention of the opposition parties in New Delhi, November 
1974, determined efforts were made to develop similar movements 
in other States, notably Uttar Pradesh. In these efforts, the 
opposition parties, especially the Jana Sangh, increasingly took the 
initiative, with students and Sarvodaya workers playing a subsidiary 
role. In this period, ‘‘the |Bihar movement’’ was transformed into 
a national movement which could more accurately be termed “‘the 
JP movement’’. In this form, partly as a consequence of the shift 
in the forces underlying it, it became more overtly a political 
movement whose primary object was to overturn Congress rule and, 
with it the rule of Mrs Gandhi. The charge made by Congress- 
supporters that the JP movement was a revamped version of the 
Grand Alliance of opposition parties formed in 1971 took ona 
greater credibility. : 

Categorizing the JP movement in this way was intended to 
suggest that it was a purely opportunistic, inherently unstable, 
movement masquerading as a moral crusade. But it became 
increasingly clear in this period that the threat it posed to the 
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- political hegemony of Congress was very real. One sign of this was 
the spectacular defeat of Congress candidates in two by-elections in 
Madhya Pradesh by so-called ‘‘people’s candidates’’.*® 

Reactions within the Congress to the mounting challenge posed 
by the JP movement were twofold. One was to strengthen the 
tendency—already evident in documents circulated at the Narora 
camp meeting—to define the movement as something a good deal 
more sinister than a revamped Gand Alliance: the burgeoning of 
the dark forces of Indian fascism intent on destroying democracy 
and imposing a reign of terror. This reaction was, in effect, an 
adoption of the CPI line on the movement. According to the 
CPI, the real forces behind the movement were the RSS, the 
Jana Sangh, and the Ananda Margis—all indiscriminately labelled 
‘‘fascist’’: the rest was mere facade. Mrs Gandhi herself reflected 
the tendency towards adopting the CPI line. In an interview 
published in Blitz, 7 and 14 December 1974, she saw the JP 
movement as the Grand Alliance ‘‘back in business’’; but less than 
two months later in an interview for the Jilustrated Weekly of 
India she was explaining why she considered the movement to be 
fascist.17 In the intervening period, of course, L. N. Mishra had 
been assassinated—an event which led Borooah, the Congress 
President, to declare egregiously: ‘‘Fascist forces out to destroy 
democracy have claimed their first victim.’’!® 

The other reaction, quite contrary to the first, was a move by the 
Young Turk elements in the Congress, led by Chandra Shekhar, to 
seek an accommodation with the JP movement. In a booklet enti- 
tled, The Congress Strategy vis-a-vis the Opposition, intended for 
circulation ‘‘strictly among Congressmen’’; it was argued that the 
loss of popular support for Congress compelled it to share power 
with others. ‘‘It can be with the CPI or JP. The best bet will be 
JP because he belongs to the main national stream and is ideologi- 
cally very much closer to the Congress than the CPI will ever be.’’ 
Pleading for the dissolution of the Bihar Assembly or its suspension 
until the next elections, and for the dropping of ministers such as 
L.N. Mishra and Bansilal, the anonymous author suggested that 
this would pave the way for ‘‘de-linking’’ JP from the opposition 
parties. The alternative strategy would play into the hands of the 
CPI, leading to an accretion of strength to that party and the 
splitting of Congress. . 

JP did not help this move towards conciliation by his statement on 
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17 January ruling out further talks with the Prime Minister,”° and by 
his apparent acceptance, one week later, that confrontation was 
inevitable: ‘‘As a matter of principle, I do not believe in confronta- 
tion but sometimes it becomes inevitable when the rulers refuse to 
pay any heed to wiser counsel.’’*t Nevertheless, the Young Turks 
were not put off and they soon became more open in their advocacy 
of conciliation. On 7 February 1975, Chandra Shekhar, supported by 
Krishan Kant, called publicly for a dialogue between the Congress 
and JP. Four days later, Mohan Dharia, the Union Minister of 
State for Works and Housing, placed his more substantial weight 
behind the move, arguing that the issues raised by JP could not be 
side-tracked.?” The Prime Minister reacted sharply to this public dis- 
play of disagreement at the ministerial level and on 2 March Dharia 
was dropped from the Cabinet. This action prompted JP to make 
a public appeal to the two senior Congress Ministers, Y. B. Chavan 
and Jagjivan Ram, known to be critical of the growing CPI 
influence in the party. He asked them to act decisively against the 
present Congress leadership and to save the party from destruction.”* 
The appeal was promptly rejected by both men but this could not 
disguise the fact that the Congress was far from united about how 
it should deal with the JP movement. 

At the same time, all was not smooth going in the progress of the 
opposition parties towards unification. The public support they 
had given to the Bihar movement at the November convention was 
not followed by swift actions indicating willingness to sink their 
differences. Indeed, in the judgement of Minoo Masani, ‘‘by the end 
of 1974 the disarray among the political parties supporting 
Jayaprakash was becoming pointed and unconcealed. Each of them 
adopted a posture of its own and not many of them fitted in with the 
others’’.2* Contributing to this state of affairs was continued specu- 
lation, at least until the Jabalpur by-election result on 21 January, that 
Mrs Gandhi might call a snap poll. As one political observer put it, 
Mrs Gandhi had made sure that the next round would be fought on 
her terms in the framework of an election. In the previous session 
of Parliament, the licences issue centred on L.N. Mishra had rallied 
all the opposition parties bar the CPI against the Government. But 
alarums about the approaching election had a pleasing outcome 
from the Government’s point of view. ‘‘The opposition parties 
were running hither and thither, sounding out about alliances, 
and generally giving the impression of being in a bad state.’’*° 
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Of the opposition parties, the BLD was keenest on the idea of 
forging a single united national party, but it wanted such a party to 
include only ‘‘democratic’’ elements (thereby excluding the CPI-M) 
and it was opposed to the Jana Sangh idea of forming a united 
bloc in Parliament. Charan Singh had made clear on 8 December 
1974, that the BLD was not prepared to fight any election as a 
partner ina united front since such a front would serve to keep the 
constituent parties alive, which outcome eminently suited the 
Congress purpose. The BLD’s working committee declared, on 2 
January 1975, that the party made no claim to the leadership of a 
national alternative and would not allow its attachment to name, 
symbol or flag to stand in the way if the opposition agreed to work 
unitedly under another name.2* On the other hand, the BLD 
displayed a lukewarmness towards the JP movement outside Parlia- © 
ment, a fact indicated by its decision to launch its own popular 
movement in Uttar Pradesh, It also continued to object to JP’s 
idea of people’s candidates, selected by the Sangharsh Samitis. | 

The Jana Sangh made greater show than the BLD of being 
converted to JP’s concept of ‘“‘total revolution’’, stressing the 
need for extra-parliamentary action. JP’s expression of scepticism 
about the degree of the party’s conversion to the idea of total 
revolution, therefore, gave offence to Jana Sangh leaders.?’ Unlike 
the BLD, the Jana Sangh was prepared to experiment with the idea 
of people’s candidates, seeing the coming elections in Gujarat as an 
opportunity to do so.*8 On the broader issue of uniting the 
opposition parties, L. K. Advani, the party’s president, felt that a 
merger should come about through a ‘“‘natural process’’ .2° A third 
opposition party, the Congress (O), was opposed to allying with 
other parties on the all-India level, but was prepared to permit its 
State units to make electoral adjustments at the local level.*® Like 
the BLD, it was hostile to the idea of people’s candidates. The Socia- 
list Party at its national conference on 29 December 1974, while 
welcoming the pattern of elections on a non-party basis suggested 
by JP, thought that it would not be applicable to all parts of the 
country. In general, however, it offered full support in making JP’s 
campaign a national one. The CPI(M) continued its refusal to 
associate with the All-India Coordination Committee because of 
the presence on it of “‘reactionary parties’, but it offered to keep 
in close touch with JP so that the party’s activities could be 
synchronized on specific occasions with movement activities, while 
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preserving its own independence. The general position of the 
CPI(M) was to support the JP movement on political and civil 
liberty issues but to work for a broad left democratic front and for 
a total revolution on Marxian rather than Gandhian lines. 

Notwithstanding these differences, all the opposition parties other 
than the CPI(M) were prepared to cooperate in making a success 
of the proposed March to Parliament. In mid-February, JP held a 
two-day meeting with leaders of the four opposition parties on the 
Coordination Committee and agreement was reached about the 
content of the Charter of Demands to.be presented to Parliament. 
It was also decided to launch a national campaign calling for an 
end to the state of emergency which the Government had declared 
at the time of the war with Pakistan in 1971 and which it showed 
no signs of revoking. As part of this campaign, demonstrations 
were planned for 6 April 1975. 

As the day of the March to Parliament approached, the Govern- 
ment made moves to placate the opposition parties by agreeing to 
discuss with them the reform of the electoral laws and by propos- 
ing to introduce in the current parliamentary session a bill to 
establish a Lokpal or Ombudsman. At the same time, however, 
various steps, such as cancelling bus permits for inter-state journeys, 
were taken by the authorities to hinder the success of the March. 
The organizers of the March had set themselves the target of 
mobilizing one million demonstrators. In the event, the number 
taking part was about half this. Nevertheless, it was an impressive 
demonstration. Moreover, it was conducted in a disciplined and 
orderly manner which rendered largely otiose the extensive prepara- 
tions made by the police, including the positioning of machine-guns 
outside Parliament House. 

Undoubtedly one factor accounting for the relative success of 
the demonstration was the cooperation of the Jana Sangh. Astutely, 
its leaders arranged for the party’s nationai conference to be held 
in Delhi on the days preceding the demonstration, thus ensuring 
the presence in the capital of a large contingent of the party’s 
members. JP addressed the conference of 40,000 delegates on the 
eve of the March, paying tribute to the Jana Sangh as the best 
organized party in India. Further, he declared that the party was 
neither fascist nor reactionary—adding, in words later to be used 
against him, ‘‘but if it is to be wrongly branded as such, I am 
also a fascist or reactionary’’. From his experience with the Jana 
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Sangh over the previous eighteen months and since its participa- 
tion in the Bihar movement, he knew, he said, what the party was. 
It had accepted the concept of total revolution, which was certainly 
not a fascist idea. Having said that, he enjoined the Jana Sangh 
and other opposition parties not to let a ‘“‘party mentality’’ creep 
in when participating in the people’s movement. He wanted the 
movement to be partyless, although he was aware that it was 
difficult ‘‘to mix the two that are unmixable’’, that is, to have a 
partyless agitation with political parties participating in it. The 
opposition parties, he opined, had to merge their identities in the 
movement, although ultimately they would find reward in it. A 
two-party system was desirable, but he could not see it coming 
in India in the near future.** 

JP’s complimentary references to the Jana Sangh were repaid by 
the party’s ready acceptance of the call to make the March to 
Parliament a non-partisan affair. No party flags or slogans were 
raised. The most popular slogans were ‘“‘JP Zindabad’’ and one 
which had an ominous reference to Mrs Gandhi: ‘‘Vacate your 
throne, the people are coming.’’®? JP himself compared the March 
with Gandhi’s famous Salt March to Dandi, 1930, and told Jyoti 
Basu, the CPI(M) leader, that his party (which had declined to 
take part) was making the mistake of isolating itself from the 
masses. 

The ostensible purpose of the March was to present to Parliament, 
through the Speaker, a Charter of Demands.** The Charter begins: 


We, the people of India, have gathered here to express solidarity with the 
struggle of the Bihar people which has come to symbolise people’s aspira- 
tions all over the country. When basic principles of public life and good 
government are allowed to be trampled, it is people’s duty to protest. We 
march today to seek justice and preserve democracy. We pledge ourselves 
to total revolution in society which will create a new order of social and 
economic equality, genuine democracy and moral values within the 
Gandhian framework. P 


To advance these objectives, the Charter then proceeds to list a 
number of ‘urgent demands’’. These include: fresh elections in 
Bihar and Gujarat; seven steps to secure the socio-economic rights 
of the people, including the provision of the basic necessities of 
life to the weaker sections of the population at prices within their 
reach, the minimization of economic inequalities so as to bring 
them within reasonable limits, such as 1 : 10, effective land reforms, 
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the assurance of full employment, and the creation of a regime of 
national austerity; three points relating to democratic and civil 
liberties, the first of which is the immediate withdrawal of the 
Emergency, the repeal of MISA and other similar laws; eleven 
items relating to elections to ensure that they are fair and free, 
including the implementation without delay of the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Electoral Reforms, 
the lowering of the voting age to eighteen years. and provision of 
the right of recall; a statement stressing the need for decentraliza- 
tion of political power; five points relating to educational reforms; 
and, finally, three steps to eradicate political corruption, including 
the implementation of the recommendations of the Santhanam 
Committee on the subject. 

The terms of the Charter carry the clear stamp of JP’s thinking 
and the demands listed cover most of the issues raised by him in 
course of the movement. What is perhaps the most striking feature 
of the Charter, however, is—notwithstanding the pledge to total 
revolution—the modesty of the demands. The Hindustan Times, 
not unfairly, saw it as a ‘‘charter for reform,’ and ‘‘a package to 
which Congress cannot have serious objections’’.24 As such, it 
merited a constructive and not a negative response from the 
Government. The Searchlight thought that there was nothing 
original or revolutionary in the Charter. It suggested, therefore, 
that it should be regarded as a kind of election manifesto, with the 
Narora programme constituting the same for the Congress.* To a 
writer in The Statesman, the demands were ‘‘a catalogue of conven- 
tional wisdom’’** but he added that JP’s message was that, short of 
a fundamental change within the Congress, only a new leadership 
could carry them out. 

Predictably, supporters of the Government sought to minimize 
the significance of the March to Parliament. The National Herald 
described it as ‘‘The March Nowhere’’®’ while The Patriot called it 
a ‘‘nonsense show’’ achieving no more than ‘‘the enjoyment ofa 
gush of phoney excitement by a number of frustrated politicians at 
the cost of a lot of black money’’.** Jagjivan Ram considered it 
‘‘an insult to the Constitution’’®? and Borooah, the Congress 
President, ridiculed it as ‘‘a flop’*°—a comment somewhat belied 
the next day by his statement that the Congress was not averse to 
talks with JP on issues such as electoral reform, provided no 
conditions were laid down in advance. 
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A rather more detached and considered reaction was forthcoming 
from a writer in The Hindu.*. His appraisal of the JP movement 
merits extended quotation since it brings out clearly some important 
aspects of the political situation as they appeared to a moderate 
observer on the morrow of the March: 


As the last of the pre-Independence stalwarts, Mr Jayaprakash Narayan 
is perhaps the only one who has been able to project himself in the eyes 
of his admirers as Christ taken down from the cross and determined to 
lead his people again. He has emerged as the most controversial personality 
in India today cast in the role of a crusader for clean government. In this 
new role, JP has come into open conflict with the Prime Minister, with the 
two looking at almost every problem from diametrically opposite directions. 
They have talked themselves into a bitter confrontation and crossed the 
point of no return, as they remain locked up in an apocalyptic struggle 
determined to disprove each other’s contentions. The unfolding drama has 
acquired all the overtones of an armageddon with no holds barred on either 
side. The Sarvodaya leader has fiercely denounced Mrs Gandhi as a sort 
of patron saint of corruption, called her a pocket dictator, and called upon 
her own senior colleagues to revolt against her. The Prime Minister’s 
supporters, on the other hand, have been denouncing him as a_ bare-faced 
fascist, a tool of foreign imperialism, an enemy of socialism, and an 
unscrupulous individual who in his old age had suddenly developed an 
insatiable appetite for political power. The whole controversy has now 
assumed such ugly proportions that JP has placed himself irrevocably at 
the head of an all-out Indira hatao campaign. 

The two national figures that are bestriding the Indian national scene are 
Mrs Gandhi and Mr Jayaprakash Narayan, each with a powerful mass 
appeal that enables them to draw large crowds wherever they go in the 
country. As Prime Minister, Mrs Gandhi is certainly well placed to 
influence the course of events and fight JP from her entrenched position. 
But it does not make her any less vulnerable to JP’s attacks ata time when 
the people are becoming more and more critical of Congress rule. With all 
her political skiil and matchless capacity for manoeuvre, she has tripped 
badly this time by misjudging the nature of the JP movement and the 
mood of the nation. She unwittingly allowed herself to be taken for a ride 
by the CPI which has pushed her step by step towards a personal showdown 
with him. Now she is finding herself in the highly embarrassing position 
of having to defend many things in the name of fighting the JP movement. 
An old man, in failing health, JP could not have plunged himself into this 
agitation with any political ambitions of his own. His strong point all these 
years has been that as a heir-apparent in Indian politics, he has repeatedly 
shunned power and preferred to devote all his time to the Sarvodaya 
movement. He has now emerged as the national leader of the entire non- 
CPI Opposition, which had made him swing to the other extreme of 
relying heavily on Jana Sangh support which has infuriated Mrs Gandhi to 
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the point of ruling out the possibility of any talks with him in the near 
future. 

But JP himself is emerging from the ordeal with a passion and dedication 
that have astonished many of those who have looked upon him as a mild- 
mannered elder statesman whose earlier revolutionary zeal had mellowed 
with the passage of time. He has plunged himself so completely in his 
campaign for ‘‘total revolution’’ that there is a new resonant ring in his 
voice and even his health has improved despite the strains and tensions of 
the movement. He has shed his earlier inhibitions, his words are now 
Sharper and his denunciation of Mrs Gandhi is fiercer and there is an 
unmistakable note of anger in his public utterances. He is no longer 
bothered about the political niceties of keeping away from the extremist 
parties so long as they fit into his grand strategy of fighting Mrs Gandhi 
on allfronts...Heis apparently determined to broaden his movement 
and cast his net wide to confront the Congress with as big a challenge as 
possible in the next elections. After last week’s Delhi march it cannot be 
said that the JP movement lacks a popular base. It goes to his credit that 
he made the Jana Sangh followers take off their caps, fold up their flags and 
march behind him. Another significant feature of the march was perhaps 
for the first time a large number of professional men like lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, technicians, shop assistants and even socialites participated in it. 
The opposition parties that helped him to organise the march had, no 
doubt, provided the money and manpower, but none of them could have 
given that unique personal touch as JP had done to attract countrywide 
attention. So what began as a modest agitation in Bihar has now escalated 
into an all-India phenomenon that is evoking a lot of public sympathy and 
support for him in various States. An equally notable aspect of this cam- 
paign is that it has made an impact on the minds of many Congressmen 
who have been privately resenting the communist attempts to denigrate 
him as a sort of arch-villain who in his old age has emerged as an embodi- 
ment of right reaction . . . Though it is putting up a brave face, the Govern- 
ment does not seem to be clear in its own mind how it should deal with 
this JP phenomenon. Its earlier hypothesis that this is an urban-based 
middle-class movement with very little rural response has been belied by 
the latest developments in Bihar itself where JP has been drawing large 
crowds in the countryside. The Prime Minister, too, had grossly underrated 
his ability to provide a sort of national focus to the prevailing discontent 
and give it a political direction. She is faced with the peculiar situation in 
which her own leadership of the Congress and Government at the Centre 
remains unassailable, but the ruling party is under severe attack for its 
numerous lapses. 


It was in the political situation so vividly described above that 
Sarvodaya workers, numbering about five hundred, assembled at 
Paunar on 12 March 1975, in an effort to resolve their differences. 
The prospects for success looked very dim. Since the Sarva 
Sava Sangh meeting in July 1974 the gulf between the two 
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factions had widened and deepened. Vinoba’s much-lauded com- 
promise formula had clearly failed. His self-imposed silence could 
fairly be interpreted as indicating his deep disapproval of the way 
the Bihar movement had developed. At the same time, JP and his 
Sarvodaya supporters were riding high: the March to Parliament 
had confirmed that they were involved in a genuinely popular 
movement; events seemed to be going their way and, as a result, 
they were in no mood to compromise with the minority of ‘‘dissi- 
dents’’. On the eve of the meeting, Dada Dharmadhikari, whose 
efforts to mediate between the two factions in February had borne 
no fruit, told newsmen that the differences between them were 
‘‘fundamental’’ and that ‘‘anything can happen’’ at the meeting 
on the morrow.* The dissolution of the Sangh was a clear 
possibility. 7 

At the Ghazipur meeting of the Sangh’s Executive in December ~ 
1974, JP, it will be recalled, had offered to leave the Sangh—an 
offer which had been refused but communicated to Vinoba. When 
the Executive met again on the eve of the Sangh’s conference, JP 
repeated his offer, telling his colleagues that he would rather quit 
the Sangh than give up his agitation and that he would continue 
his crusade even if expelled from the Sangh. At the same time, 
he indicated that he agreed with the formula put forward by 
Shriman Narayan, Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, that no 
activity should be carried out in the name of the Sangh unless it 
was decided unanimously. However, if that was to be the situation, 
he would prefer to resign. He had no doubt that ‘‘if he failed in 
his mission, dictatorship would overtake the country. It was a 
historic opportunity for the Sangh to save the country from such a 
situation’’.4* Somewhat surprisingly, this blunt statement of JP’s 
position encouraged the hope that a solution to the Sangh’s 
difficulties might be found. At the third session of the Executive, 
discussion centred on Vinoba’s suggestion that Sarvodaya workers 
could participate in the Bihar movement only in their personal 
capacities after taking leave of absence from the Sangh. JP’s 
renewed offer could be taken as indicating his acceptance of the 
suggestion. 

This was confirmed when the Sangh held its first meeting next 
day. In his speech to the general body, JP vigorously defended his 
decision to accept Mrs Gandhi’s challenge, thereby taking the 
Bihar movement into the arena of elections. The movement, he 
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insisted, was not directed against any particular person, nor was he 
interested in the game of toppling governments. The movement 
was essentially one of cleansing the administration and the electoral 
process of corruption. Unless corruption was stamped out, there 
would be no basic change in the political system even with a change 
of government. In the context of Bihar itself, his acceptance of 
Mrs Gandhi’s challenge, he explained, meant something different 
from usual electioneering. The forthcoming election would not 
be a contest between two contending parties; rather there would 
be two sides, one for and one against the people. The election 
would thus be, in all essentials, a referendum in which the voters 
would be asked to choose between candidates nominated by the 
ruling party and its allies and candidates nominated, not by any 
political parties but by the people’s struggle committees subject to 
a code of conduct approved by these committees. This should be 
seen as a step towards the Gram Sabhas nominating their represen- 
tatives, a proposal so much talked about during the course of the 
Gramdan movement. 

By his actions, JP continued, he had not violated any pledges he 
had taken in joining the Sangh. He had never contested any 
election so far, nor was he interested in contesting any future 
election. If Vinoba had not been observing silence, he, JP, would 
have tried to convince him of the correctness of the stand he was 
taking with regard to the Bihar movement and participation in 
elections. Since that was not possible because of Vinoba’s silence, 
he had decided to accept Vinoba’s advice-and take leave of the 
Sangh. This decision meant, he explained later to newsmen, that 
he would resign from the Executive and other committees of the 
Sangh and would not attend any meetings of these ‘‘even if invited’’; 
but it did not mean that he was resigning his primary membership. 
He would continue as a Lok Sevak. ‘‘Nobody can take that away 
from me’’. 

After JP’s speech and announcement, the President and Secretary 
of the Sangh both reviewed developments since the July conference. 
In his report, Thakurdas Bang emphasized that Lok Sevaks should 
primarily concern themselves with articulating the people’s griey- 
ances. Pointing out that issues like high prices and corruption in 
the administration were the direct consequences of political corrup- 
tion, he argued that ‘‘a struggle against the State which was 
against the people was inevitable’. This was the meaning of JP’s 
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call for total revolution.” Bang’s uncompromising speech strengthe- 
ned the determination of JP-supporters not to give ground even 
to the extent of following JP’s lead. As one of them asked, angrily: 
“Why should the 90 per cent of Sangh members who favour the 
Bihar agitation and JP’s leadership take leave from the Sangh?’’ 
It is the minority who should follow that course.4* Two incidents 
during the day indicated the depth of feeling on both sides. One 
involved Shankar Deo, a Congress MP, who claimed to be the 
convener of the Parliamentary Sarvodaya Mandal and who, while 
attending the conference as a visitor, distributed a pamphlet defen- 
ding Mrs Gandhi and her policies and attacking JP. He was 
encircled and pushed around, and finally rescued by Bang who 
asked him to leave the Ashram premises since he was not an 
invitee.4? The other incident involved a Congress worker who 
staged a fast in front of the Ashram premises in protest against JP’s - 
attendance at the conference.*® 

The hardening of attitudes among the members and the deepen- 
ing of the Sangh’s crisis were evident in the proceedings on the 
following day, 13 March. Shriman Narayan, in the role of a 
mediator, produced a compromise resolution the terms of which 
were that, in the absence of unanimity, no action could be taken 
by the Sangh as such; in these circumstances, members were free 
to act in their individual capacities, but office-bearers who wished 
to participate in programmes which did not have the Sangh’s 
support should resign from their posts. This resolution appeared at 
first to be acceptable to leading JP-supporters, but the question was 
then raised about the line of action to be taken by those Sarvodaya 
Mandals whose members unanimously favoured participation in 
the people’s struggle. According to the Sangh’s Constitution, the 
Mandals were free to take corporate action since they enjoyed 
autonomy in deciding their activities. This view was not acceptable 
to members of the minority group and, on an amendment to the 
resolution moved by R. K. Patil, a heated and confused discussion 
followed. Those opposed to the Bihar movement insisted that it 
should be made clear that the Sangh was opposed to the participa- 
tion of Sarvodaya workers in elections, since such participation 
was not consonant with the Sarvodaya approach. If individual Lok 
Sevaks wished to participate in elections, they should take leave 
from the Sangh. Two objections were raised to the concept of 
“taking leave’. One was its implication that Lok Sevaks taking part 
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in the agitation were acting contrary to Sarvodaya ideals. The 
second questioned the validity of the concept itself. From whom, 
precisely, should leave be taken? If the answer was the Sangh’s 
Executive, this implied vesting that body with an authority it did 
not possess according to its Constitution. 

Shriman Narayan’s resolution was then redrafted to state that, 
as a matter of record, two views existed in the Sangh: one that 
participation in the Bihar movement was consistent with Sarvodaya 
principles; the other that it was not. Those who wished to partici- 
pate could do so as individuals, and those who were office-holders 
should resign their positions. These terms were acceptable to 
some of the minority, but hardliners among them persisted 
in pressing their point that participation was inconsistent with 
Sarvodaya principles. Narendra Dube disclosed that the silent 
Vinoba had been shown the booklet which he, Dube, had produced 
and had underlined the passage reading: “‘Under no circumstances 
will I allow the Sangh members to participate in elections.’’* 
Dube’s disclosure brought an immediate protest from one delegate 
who questioned Dube’s veracity. It was unfortunate, said the 
delegate, that some members were trying to extract statements 
from Vinoba while he was observing silence. The Government, he 
added, was bent on splitting the Sangh, a point that delegates 
should bear in mind. 

Failing to secure unanimous support, Shriman Narayan’s redraf- 
ted resolution was lost. It was patent that no basis for agreement 
existed between the two factions. The depth of the division was 
underlined when it was announced that 21 of the 24 members of the 
executive were resigning their office—the three exceptions being 
Nirmala Deshpande, Narendra Dube, and Charu Chandra Bhandari. 
The latter had been particularly outspoken in his denunciation of 
the Bihar movement as ‘‘a petty power struggle’’ which had turned 
into an all-India front to defeat the Congress-CPI alliance. He 
reported and endorsed Vinoba’s views, expressed in the December 
talks, that it was against Sarvodaya ideals to start agitations to 
topple governments or for Sarvodaya workers to involve themselves 
in agitations which gave a bad name to the Indian Government 
in the international arena.*° 

In a joint statement made on behalf of the JP-supporters who 
were resigning from the executive, Acharya Ramamurti declared 
that, after much heart-searching, they were convinced that they 
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were not doing anything contrary to the basic tenets of the Sangh. 
‘“‘We have tried to keep the movement within the limits of truth, 
nonviolence, and self-restraint. We shall continue to do so. Know- 
ingly, we have not compromised with the principles of the Sangh, 
nor have we any doubt about the relevance of our basic faith.’’ But 
it would be suicidal for the Sangh to talk of cooperation with the 
government responsible for anti-people policies and the erosion of 
democratic rights and values. They cited the instances of the 
unprecedented repression in Bihar, the inhuman and illegal steps 
taken to break the railway strike,®*! the prevention of those held 
under MISA from appealing to the courts, the untruthful propagan- 
da carried on through the government-controlled mass media of 
radio and television, and the ordinance which had nullified the 
objections raised by the Supreme Court on the matter of electoral 
expenses. The Sarvodaya movement, they warned, would be com- 
mitting ‘‘the biggest blunder’’ if it did not try to undo the negation 
of democratic norms and human values that had occurred under 
the existing system. They rejected the contention that those parti- 
cipating in the Bihar movement should ‘‘take leave’’ from the 
Sangh and work in their individual capacities. They refused to be 
cowed down by such tactics which ‘‘amounted to virtual expulsion 
from the organisation’. So they had decided to resign from the 
Executive committee.* 

The resignations underlined the gravity of the Sangh’s crisis but, — 
of course, did not resolve it. The resolution, such as it was, was 
achieved on the following day, 14 March, when Nirmala Desh- 
pande and Narendra Dube, accompanied by about fifty Lok Sevaks, 
having first obtained Vinoba’s permission to do so, announced 
their resignation from the Sangh itself.°* Their resignation, however, 
came only after the conference had decided the issue of whether 
the Sangh should dissolve itself or follow Vinoba’s example and 
observe a period of silence. The case for the latter course was made 
by Dada Dharmadhikari who argued that it was the obvious choice 
in a situation where lack of mutual trust made unanimity impossible 
to achieve. The Sangh’s President put the options to Vinoba who, 
according to members of his ashram, at first favoured dissolution but 
who later relented and agreed to the alternative—one which Siddha- 
raj Dhadda himself preferred. When the issue was put to the meet- 
ing of the Sangh, it seemed certain for a moment that there would 
be a unanimous decision to suspend the organization’s activities 
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for the remaining period of Vinoba’s silence. Such a decision would 
provide an opportunity for a new attempt later to resolve the 
differences between the two factions. However, the dissenting 
minority argued that no decision should be taken until a committee 
had worked out the meaning of the Sangh observing silence. A 
committee was set up for this purpose. When the committee met, 
the minority insisted that all Lok Sevaks should observe silence 
during the period proposed and abstain, as Lok Sevaks, from 
participation in the Bihar movement. This interpretation was 
unacceptable to those favouring participation who saw it as conflic- 
ting with the principle that each individual Lok Sevak should be 
free to act according to his or her conscience. It was at this point 
that the dissenting minority, after receiving Vinoba’s approval, 
decided to withdraw completely from the Sangh.** Even after their 
resignations, the resolution to freeze the Sangh did not have an 
easy passage. Not unnaturally, some members wanted clarification 
with regard to the functioning of the various institutions that 
operated under the aegis of the Sangh. But, in the absence of any 
direction from the committee, the general meeting contented itself 
in the end with authorizing the President, Secretary and the Trus- 
tees to carry on the necessary day-to-day administration of the 
institutions.*° 

One further element of drama was injected into the proceedings 
of that day when Vinoba, prompted by Mrs Madalasa Narayan, 
the wife of Shriman Narayan, was persuaded to break his silence 
for a few minutes to speak to JP. According to Radhakrishna’s 
account,®*® Vinoba pleaded with JP 


to give up the conflict but to continue the movement. He wanted Jayaprakash 
to negotiate with Indira Gandhi. He even went tothe extent of suggesting 
to Jayaprakash that the latter should unilaterally withdraw the movement 
now in the same way as the Lord Krishna thousands of years ago withdrew 
himself to save an internal conflict. Vinoba had suggested this to Indira 
Gandhi as well. But, would she listen to him? Possibly, she would not. 
Maybe Jayaprakash could consider it. He might stoop to conquer and 
Indira Gandhi might be willing to discuss with him his demands. To discuss 
what, asked Jayaprakash Narayan. Have we not lost the time and therefore 
the chance? .. . With whom do we negotiate? Yet if the government wish 
to negotiate, Jayaprakash would not refuse. 


According to JP’s accounts of the incident, as given later in his 
Prison Diary,°’ Vinoba at this meeting advised him ‘‘while waging 
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struggle against social and economic injustice and evil, to desist 
from a struggle against the government’ that would weaken the 
country at a time when there was a possibility of conflict with 
Pakistan, to which country America was again selling arms and 
which was also being befriended by China. Vinoba, wrote JP, ‘‘agreed 
with my concept of struggle and was prepared to help me there’’. 
It seems improbable, however, that Vinoba expressed more than 
broad agreement with JP’s concern to struggle in the most general 
sense against injustice. There is no evidence that Vinoba accepted 
JP’s distinctive ‘‘struggle’’ line. Indeed, JP admitted as much when 
he proceeded to note a few paragraphs later: ‘‘Perhaps Vinobaji 
held and still holds that systemic change in the political order 
could be brought about without struggle, even a peaceful strug- 
plett $s . 

From both accounts, however, it is clear that Vinoba broke his 
silence to advise JP to avoid a confrontation with the Government. 
Vinoba’s plea proved unavailing, but it influenced the tone of JP’s 
final address to the conference of the Sangh. He was at pains to 
insist that when he talked of total revolution he was not just talk- 
ing of conflict with the Government. He envisaged cooperation 
as well. If the Government was willing to cooperate with the 
awakened people and youth, well and good. If not, the confronta- 
tion would go on until the entire social fabric was changed. ‘‘The 
movement for total revolution would be in cooperation or con- 
frontation depending on the. stance the Government would decide 
fotake.<°5? 

A few days after the conference, on 17 March 1974, the dissenting 
minority issued a ‘‘Statement of 54 Lok Sevaks’’, setting out their 
views on what had happened and why. The statement began by 
recalling the origins of the Sangh and its two distinctive features. 
One was the pledge of its members, the Lok Sevaks, to keep away 
from party politics, that is, neither to stand for election themselves 
nor to support or oppose any candidate in any election. The other 
was the rule that decisions are to be taken by either unanimity or 
consensus. The statement continued: 


Right from the beginning of the Bihar agitation there were sharp differences 
of opinion in the executive committee as also in the general body of the 
Sangh over the issue. No unanimous resolution could be passed about the 
agitation in the July 1974 Wardha session of the Sangh. While appreciating 
this, Acharya Vinoba Bhave had permitted the members of the Sangh to take 
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part in the Bihar experiment on the express condition that they should follow 
the path of truth, nonviolence and restraint. But on 18th November last Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan accepted the challenge of the Prime Minister Smt. 
Indira Gandhi to decide the Bihar issue through elections and he thus 
decided to take to the path of elections. His step hits at the basic tenets of 
the Sangh that its members would keep themselves aloof from all party 
and power politics. Hence Vinobaji advised that the Lok Sevaks wishing 
to take part in the Bihar agitation should do so in their individual capacity, 
taking leave from the Sangh for the purpose. Four alternatives were before 


the Paunar session of the Sarva Seva Sangh on 12th, 13th and 14th March. 
They were: 


1. Lok Sevaks taking part in the Bihar agitation should take leave from 
the Sangh. 

2. Those participating in the Bihar agitation should resign from the 
Sangh. 

3. The Sarva Seva Sangh should be dissolved. 

4. Those opposed to the Bihar agitation should leave the Sangh. 


During the discussions various interpretations were put regarding ‘‘taking 
leave’’ from the Sangh. The interpretation which was approved by 
Vinobaji and which we put forth was not acceptable to our colleagues who 
were supporting the agitation. No unanimity could therefore be achieved 
on any of the four alternatives. Inthese circumstances, with the approval 
of Vinobaji, we 54 Lok Sevaks decided to withdraw from the Sangh and 
continue our work. We then read out the following statement at the 
Session. ‘‘In the course of his last address on 25th December, before 
embarking on ‘maun’, Vinobaji had posed the question of what should be 
done if the Sangh was facing a split and if the Sangh takes the line of 
Sangharsh (Confrontation). He further added, in that case, everyone 
should follow the Dharma within, i.e. the inner voice of conscience. After 
giving serious thought to this advice, we have come to the conclusion that 
in view of the situation created by the recent developments in the Bihar 
movement, it would be best for us to take leave of our friends in the Sangh 
in all humility, in order to preserve the basic philosophy and principles of 
the Sarva Seva Sangh.’’ 

This shows that we took the decision to leave the Sarva Seva Sangh only 
to preserve its basic ideology. Truth, nonviolence, restraint, keeping aloof 
from party and power politics, unanimity and consensus are the basic 
principles of Sarvodaya thought. The entire Sarvodaya movement is based 
on these cornerstones. They form the basis of Bhoodan, Gramdan, Grams- 
watajya, Khadi-Gramodyoga, Shanti Sena, Acharyakul, propagation of 
Devanagari script, Sarvodaya patra, Upavasdan, etc. We have there- 
fore decided to continue these activities. We have decided not to form 
any organisation, as such. We would work through such ad hoc 
bodies which may come up inthecourse of our Sarvodaya work. This 
is the Silver Jubilee year of the Bhoodan movement. We have therefore 
formed a Central Committee for the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee. Ku. Nirmala 
Deshpande and Shri Narendra Dube have been named as its conveners. 
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Conveners have also been nominated for different States. ... Till now 
we have been used to give our ‘‘Upavasdan’’ to the Sarva Seva Sangh. 
Now as per the advice of Vinobaji we give our ‘‘Upavasdan’’ to him. 


A footnote to the statement reads: ‘‘When this statement was 
shown to him, Vinobaji after reading it wrote on it Ram Hari. 
(Sgd.) Narendra Dube.”’ 

The statement, it will be observed, was largely factual and 
couched in relatively unemotive terms. But shining through it is the 
deep conviction that its signatories were upholding the true faith in 
the face of their colleagues’ apostasy. The impression is also 
strongly conveyed that their action in resigning from the Sangh 
had the full approval of Vinoba, notwithstanding that the latter’s 
agreement to the freezing of the Sangh might indicate that he had 
not yet finally abandoned it. However, the reference to Upavasdan 
could be taken to signify that Vinoba, too, no longer saw the 
Sangh as a vehicle for Sarvodaya, since, like the signatories, he had 
withdrawn this form of his contribution to its finances. 

But what is, perhaps, most notable about the Statement is its 
intrinsically conservative character. The position of the dissenters was 
based on the assumption that the philosophy of Sarvodaya is com- 
plete. Its principles had been finally enunciated and were expressed 
in the ongoing programmes of Bhoodan, Gramdan, etc. All that 
was required to realize a Sarvodaya society was the continuation of 
the existing programmes. There is no hint of a doubt that Vinoba’s 
approach to the problem of effecting nonviolent social change might 
require revision inthe light of the results it had so far achieved. The 
Bihar agitation was seen as totally irrelevant to the task of building 
the ideal society and, worse, as a temptation to Lok Sevaks to 
deviate from their principles and to violate their pledges. The 
dissenters knew that they constituted a small minority of the 
Sangh’s members, but they displayed no willingness to try to 
understand why the majority of their colleagues including most of 
the more senior ones except, of course, Vinoba, had been prompted 
to stray from “‘the true path’’. The possibility that these aberrant 
colleagues, for all their confusion, might be expressing at least 
part of the truth was not even considered. 

On the other hand, the statement also displays some of the 
virtues Of conservatism. Members of the pro-JP faction might 
charge the dissenters with being tacit supporters of the establish- 
ment or playing into the hands of Mrs Gandhi and the Congress. 
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But the Statement, at least, provided no evidence that, in opposing 
their colleagues, they were identifying themselves with Mrs 
’ Gandhi’s camp. Their position was that Sarvodaya constitutes a 
Third Force, quite distinct from that of either the ruling or the 
opposition parties. This Third Force operated on a different plane 
from that where party and power politics take place and its whole 
raison d ’étre consisted in effecting a synthesis and reconciliation of 
mundane conflicting forces, thereby expressing Sarvodaya’s under- 
lying metaphysical principle-of cosmic unity. An outside observer, 
however, might question whether, in the situation of political 
polarization that was clearly developing in India, it would be 
possible to maintain a Third Force position and not be driven by 
the pressure of events into one or either of the opposing camps. 

The Paunar conference of the Sangh had all the appearance of a 
dialogue between the deaf: neither of the two factions was really 
listening to the other. From one point of view, its outcome exposed 
a weakness in the Sarvodaya philosophy as expressed by Vinoba. 
This philosophy was based explicitly on the premise that there are 
no irreconcilable interests among mankind. It is this premise which 
underlay the procedure of taking decisions by unanimity or con- 
sensus. In adopting this procedure for the Sangh and in advocating 
its application in the government of Gramdan villages and more 
generaliy, Sarvodaya workers had been saying, in effect: if we 
search hard enough and long enough, in the end we will arrive at 
an acceptable policy which ensures the good of all. But now, appar- 
ently, it had been demonstrated that they themselves were incapable 
of reconciling conflicting views within their own limited circle. The 
advocates of partyless democracy had found themselves divided 
into two parties, each seeking to impose. its view on the other. 
Ironically, the organization exemplifying ‘‘the new politics’ had 
displayed what is at the centre of ‘‘the old politics’’, politics as 
generally understood: conflict between rival policies in a situation 
where the adoption of one necessarily excludes the adoption of 
another. 

It should, of course, be emphasized that if the Sangh had been 
a conventional political organization, it would have avoided most 
of the travails we have recounted above. The minority would 
simply have been outvoted when the issue of the Sangh’s atti- 
tude to the Bihar agitation first arose. The majority would 
have ranged the Sangh squarely behind JP, and the minority would 
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have had either to acquiesce or to withdraw. The Paunar 
conference showed that the Sangh’s unconventional decision- 
making procedure provided no guarantee against the possibility 
of a split in the organization, but it had delayed the formal 
split for almost one year. In that limited sense, the procedure 
had been conducive to maintaining some semblance of unity. 
From the point of view of the dissenters, the delay had the 
advantage of giving them time to muster their support. In that 
time they had succeeded in showing that their faction did, indeed, 
have the support of Vinoba. But it was also shown that Vinoba’s 
moral authority no longer held undisputed sway among the bulk of 
the Lok Sevaks. In terms of numbers, the dissenters had gained no 
significant accretion of strength since the Wardha conference in 
July 1974. In these circumstances, to resign when they did was a 
logical step to take, implying as it did that, even with Vinoba’s 
support. they were not strong enough to force the issue further. 
There is, however, one aspect of the Paunar conference which 
remains puzzling at first sight. As the ‘‘Statement of the 54 Lok 
Sevaks’’ makes clear, one of the four options open to the Sangh 
was for those opposed to the Bihar agitation to leave the Sangh. 
The Statement says: ‘“‘No unanimity could be reached on any one 
of the four alternatives.’’ But the option mentioned was one which 
required no unanimous resolution: by the act of resigning, the 
dissenters themselves chose this option. Why, then, once they had 
left, it may be asked, did not the Sangh (i.e., those remaining in it) 
proceed to take a clear-cut decision, one which reflected the wish of 
those favouring support of the Bihar movement? Part of the 
answer probably lies in the timing of the resignations. The 
dissenters resigned after the resignations of JP and his supporters 
from the Executive and after the Sangh, chaired by an unwilling 
outgoing President, had moved towards deciding to suspend 
its activities for the remaining period of Vinoba’s silence. If the 
dissenters had resigned on the first day, the situation would 
have been very different. Whether it was their intention or not, by 
delaying their resignation until the final day, they ensured that the 
Sangh would not commit itself as a body to supporting the Bihar 
movement. But another part of the answer is that those delegates 
who were not dissenters remained attached to the principle of un- 
animity or consensus. Once the dissenters had quit, for the majority 
then to have asserted their will would have been to express a 
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spurious unanimity. There was no evading the fact that a split had 
occurred. In these circumstances, freezing the Sangh—and, thereby 
denying it, temporarily, to either faction—seemed the solution most 
in harmony with the ethos of the organization. As the editor of 
Everyman’s put it.® 


In the circumstances in which it was placed, the Sarva Seva Sangh: could 
not but decide otherwise than it did... When arguments and persuasion 
failed, when mutual trust seemed to be disappearing, it became obvious 
to both sections .. . that working within the organisation was impossible. 
Offers of resignation by both sections were the culmination of each of them 
going the way they thought their duty lay. For, basically, the Sangh is not 
an organisation, it is a fellowship. 


As might be expected, press reactions to the outcome of the 
Paunar conference were varied. The Hindustan Times*: saw the 
Sangh’s decision to join Vinoba in silence as an “‘ingenious method 
of stalling the split’’, providing ‘‘a cooling off period’’ until 25 
December 1975, when a fresh attempt could be made to hammer 
out the basis for a consensus—a comment which ignored the fact 
that the split had already occurred. The Times of India® saw the 
split as marking, on the whole, ‘‘a welcome parting of the ways’’, 
ending the acrimonious controversy which had rocked the Sangh 
for the past year—a comment which optimistically assumed that 
the controversy would be stilled by the freeze. D.N. Singh, writing 
in The Motherland,® saw the outcome as demonstrating the Sangh’s 
‘“‘will to survive at all costs’’. In his view, the Paunar conference 
showed no evidence that the Sangh had ‘‘the courage to face the 
truth about itself’’. By putting itself into freeze, it was cutting it- 
self off from the most vital mass effort in the country. The truth 
was that both factions of the Sarvodaya movement had become 
politicized: “If fighting the Government is politicizing Sarvodaya, 
defending the Government is no less so.’ The Sunday Searchlight® 
thought that the Sangh would now find itself ‘‘in a very anomalous 
position as a watcher of the course of events in which its members 
will be active participants’. Chinu Panchal, writing in The Times of 
India,” commented that JP, having failed to get the Bihar Assem- 
bly dissolved had come close to dissolving the Sarva Seva Sangh. 
He reported that some of its members had described the freeze as 
evidence of ‘‘our escapist tendency’’. 

From the viewpoint of the dissenters, the decision to suspend 
the Sangh’s activities was welcome in that, as already noted, it 
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implied that the organization’s support for the Bihar movement 
would continue to be denied. But the majority faction also derived 
satisfaction from the decision. The Times of India®® reported that 
JP, while refusing to say anything, looked ‘‘quite pleased at the 
outcome’’. Siddharaj Dhadda, now ex-President. was more forthco- 
ming. The Indian Express®’ reported him as saying that the Sangh’s 
silence would be ‘‘good for the Bihar movement’’; the Sarvodaya 
workers were ‘“‘relieved’’ at the decision which would not affect their 
morale since they had never participated in the Bihar movement in 
their capacity as Sarvodaya workers. But it was Radhakrishna who 
expressed most clearly the reaction of the bulk of JP-supporters.® 
‘*The Paunar conference of the Sarva Seva Sangh marks’’, he decla- 
red, ‘“‘a turning point in its 26-year history.’’ Although it had ended 
with a note of sadness, it marked a promising beginning in the 
direction of the Sangh making itself an instrument of the people’s 
nonviolent struggle. What had been lost by the decision to freeze 
its activities was 
not the Sangh, for organisation was never its strong point, but mutual trust 
built up in two decades that bound the workers together in a bond of 
friendship and brotherhood. By refusing, even by a small number of its 
members, to take note of the situation, it had lost its relevance; by Vinoba’s 
proposal to withdraw from the Sangh, it had lost its legitimacy. But 
Gandhi never wished to leave behind a sect of Gandhism lest his ideas 
be confined within the lifeless walls of an institution. By refusing itself to be 
confined within the limits of an institution, the Sangh had broken through 
its institutionalism and looked forward to its future. It cannot be the 
same again. It has largely allied itself with the people’s struggle with 
which a large number of youth had found themselves completely identified, 
in which political parties agreed to work within the Gandhian framework. 
Now that Gandhian workers have themselves broken the shackles of 
institutionalism, the Sabarmati will flow again. Gandhi would be much 
more relevant, much more meaningful than ever before. 


The issue of People’s Action in which this optimistic assessment 
of the Paunar conference appeared was, however, the last issue of 
the journal as an organ of the Sarva Seva Sangh. In the editorial 
column, Radhakrishna explained that the Sangh’s freeze decision 
‘‘naturally implies suspension of all its channels of communication 
and places on us the unhappy decision to cease its publication’’. 
He added, however, that he hoped to bring out a journal for non- 
violent Sarvodaya revolution. One issue of this ‘“‘new’’ journal, 
People’s Action for Social Change, did in fact appear on 5 June 1975 
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—a rebirth that was speedily aborted by the declaration of the state 
of emergency exactly three weeks later.® 

Following the Paunar conference, the Sarvodaya workers op- 
posed to the Bihar movement concentrated their activities on pro- 
moting the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee. Charu Chandra Bhandari, for 
example, announced, that his group would help distribute about 
8,000 acres to the landless in West Benga!. In Uttar Pradesh, the 
task was larger, 100,000 acres still being available for distribution. 
In that State, however, the Chief Minister, H.N. Bahuguna, was 
already making a serious attempt to take the wind out of the sails 
of the JP movement. To counter the criticism that land reforms had 
not been implemented, he had paid a personal visit to Vinoba and, 
through him, had secured the services of one of JP’s critics, R.K. 
Patil, to head the State Land Management Committee which was 
charged with the task of distributing land to the landless Harijans 
and backward classes.”° 


Promotion of the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee by speeding up land 
distribution inevitably led the Sarvodaya workers involved, such as 
Nirmala Deshpande, to develop close contacts with various Govern- 
ment authorities. As we have seen, Mrs Gandhi had already pro- 
mised Vinoba that the Government would celebrate the inaugura- 
tion of the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee year. In fulfilment of this 
promise, the President of India, Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, addressed 
a meeting at Hyderabad on 18 April 1975, in which he descri- 
bed the Bhoodan movement as a ‘‘new and essentially Indian 
approach’’ to the land problem: ‘‘It is land reform not by threat 
or coercion but by change of heart... .It gains a new relevance now 
with the incidence of sporadic violence.’’ In a message to the 
nation, the Prime Minister made a similar point: ‘‘It (Bhoodan) 
shuns violence and confrontation. We cannot afford to slacken our 
defences against violence which seems to lurk beiow the surface 
in human beings and in social groups, waiting to demolish values 
and undermine institutions and conventions.’’”! 

Such high level official endorsement of Bhoodan served to convey 
the impression that Congress governments were fully committed to 
Sarvodaya values and ideals as interpreted by Vinoba. JP and his 
Sarvodaya supporters, however, were not prepared to allow go 
unchallenged what seemed to them a Congress attempt to co-opt 
the Bhoodan movement. At the meeting in Patna, inaugurating 
the Jubilee celebrations, a special message from JP was read out 
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in which he called upon Sarvodaya workers to ensure the speedier 
distribution of Bhoodan land to create a better climate for the 
peaceful transfer of surplus land from landlords to the landless. 
More significant than such words, however, was his action on that 
day at Bodh Gaya in launching a nonviolent struggle for the distri- 
bution of surplus lands and the restoration of possession to peasants 
evicted from Bhoodan lands. The satyagraha was organized by 
Jagannathan and his wife, Krishnammal, and it involved confronta- 
tion with the Mahant of Bodh Gaya, the largest landowner in the 
area who had vested his land in numerous religious trusts, in the 
names of various gods, goddesses and servants, while retaining 
virtual control of it himself. According to B. N. Juyal’s account in 
Everyman’s,”? the Mahant had earlier donated 11,000 acres in 
Bhoodan, most of it rocky uplands or uncultivable waste, and he 
had an annual income of Rs 5,50,000 as compensation for Zamin- 
dari abolition. The wages he paid to his labourers were lower than 
those prevailing in the area and below the minimum fixed by the 
State. The struggle was Jaunched by 500 women, landless labourers 
and Bhoodan tenants .fasting for twelve hours and offering 
‘‘dharna’’ in front of the main gate of the trust. This demonstra- 
tion, however, was seen as only the beginning of a struggle to 
mobilize the agricultural labourers and tenants in the area to secure 
higher wages and the distribution of the Mahant’s nearly 12,000 
acres of surplus (i.e., above ceiling) land. JP attended to give his 
personal support to those offering ‘‘dharna’’—encountering on the 
way opposition from a group of CPI workers demonstrating in 
support of the Mahant! He then proceeded to inaugurate the block 
level Janata Sarkar at a meeting at which representatives of 17 out 
of 20 panchayat Janata Sarkars were present. 

The contrast between the official celebrations inaugurating the 
Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Year and JP’s way of celebrating it, promp- 
ted the editor of Everyman’s® to reflect on why the hopes raised by 
Bhoodan and Gramdan had not been fulfilled despite a quarter- 
century of effort: 


Unfortunately, Acharya Vinoba Bhave relied on only one facet of the 
Gandhian technique. This was to secure changes peacefully through conver- 
sion and appeals to moral values. He did not, and has not, followed up 
—with the Gandhian weapon of nonviolent non-cooperation—the element 
of organised social pressure that would have made many... who signed 
gramdan pledges honour their commitment. 
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Such a comment, however, was a model of restraint compared 
with some others that followed in the wake of the Paunar con- 
ference. Increasingly, protagonists in both factions expressed their 
differences in bitter, personalized charges and counter-charges. 
Thus, C. A. Menon of the Delhi Sarvodaya Mandal in a letter to 
The National Herald™ attacked JP for ‘‘behaving as a potential 
fascist’’. He reported an incident which had occurred at JP’s ‘‘resort’’ 
in New Delhi, the Gandhi Peace Foundation. At a meeting there, 
a prominent Sarvodaya worker (unnamed but in fact Nirmala Desh- 
pande) had incurred JP’s wrath for ‘‘boldly’’ expressing views she 
had learned from Vinoba. Reminding her that he had ‘‘lakhs of 
people behind him’’, JP is reported to have exclaimed: ‘‘How dare 
you talk to me like this? Do you think you are the only one to 
represent Vinobaji? You do not know how to talk properly!”’ 
Such a display of intolerance, argued Menon, showed that, ‘‘intoxi- 
cated by public adulation this Gandhian has all the makings of a 
dictator. He can suffer no criticism nor tolerate genuine opposite 
views of a Sarvodaya family member. Let the people judge who 
has the making of a fascist, Indira Gandhi or Jayaprakash 
Narayan.’ In a further letter,” Menon stoutly denied that the 
Bhoodan-Gramdan movement had failed. Rather, what had hap- 
pened was that ‘‘the opportunists who got into it in 1956 helped 
only to weaken it by their lack of faith, lethargy and, worse still, 
deviationism’’. This had confused genuine workers and Vinoba 
had entered on a year-long silence ‘‘as a penance for the deceit of 
his so-called followers’’. 

Expressed in a rather more subtle fori. was an attack on Vinoba 
from the other camp. Its author was Sugata Dasgupta, Director of 
the Gandhian Institute of Studies, Varanasi, an institute founded by 
JP to encourage a marriage between Gandhian thought and the 
social sciences. In an article in Everyman’s’® on ‘‘How Saints Are 
Made’’, Dasgupta complimented Vinoba on his ‘‘wit, wisdom and 
knowledge’’, hailing him as ‘‘a harbinger of the new society’’, the 
philosopher of ‘‘the fourth world’’ of small communities, ‘‘post- 
Marxist, post-Freudian and post-cybernetic’’. At the same time, he 
charged Vinoba with being ‘“‘proud’’, ‘‘always too full of himself’’, 
and ‘‘arrogant’’—characteristics exemplified in Vinoba’s claim to 
see beyond Gandhi and in his reference to himself as ‘‘Baba’’. 
Vinoba, thought Dasgupta, was at his worst when a situation of 
struggle against State power arose. ‘‘Obsessed with the idea that he 
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is a saint’’, he ‘shrinks away from all controversy and quite often 
turns his back on reality’’-—quite unlike the other recent popular 
‘‘saints’’, Gandhi, Tagore, and Krishnamurti. Dasgupta concluded 
his attack by quoting the opinion of one close associate of Vinoba: 
‘The {Sarvodaya movement is led by two persons; one a saint and 
the other a politician. Vinoba is the politician and JP is the saint.”’ 

Unhappily for Dasgupta, this attack on Vinoba proved counter- 
productive. It provoked a small storm of protests from correspon- 
dents, including several JP-supporters, whose indignation was not 
assuaged by the editor’s observation that the article had appeared 
on a page clearly marked ‘‘Opinion’’. In the end, JP himself felt 
constrained to issue an apology to ‘‘Vinobaji and the entire family 
of Sarvodaya workers’’.”” 

While JP could still talk in terms of one Sarvodaya family, the 
reality looked increasingly like that of a family which had finally © 
broken up and was disputing the ownership of the family assets. 
As long as the Sangh itself was frozen, neither party could lay 
claim to its not inconsiderable assets—estimated to be worth ten 
million rupees.** But it was possible to fight over who should con- 
trol the Sarvodaya Mandals. The fratricidal struggle at this level 
became particularly acute in Orissa following JP’s visit to that 
State. Supporters of the Government alleged that money received 
from abroad for Gramdan projects was being improperly used to 
finance an attempt to launch a Bihar-type agitation. They also 
revived an old charge that the Sarvodaya State Mandal was being 
used by foreign agencies to create a law-and-order situation in the 
tribal areas of the State by provoking the tribal people to join the 
Naxalite movement.”® The divisions within the Mandal led to an 
open breach at its annual meeting on 27 May 1975, when the 
president, Raton Das, abruptly announced the dissolution of the 
existing committee and the formation of a new one from which 
eight pro-JP members, including Manmohan Choudhuri, had been 
excluded.8° | 

Radhakrishna, it will be recalled, had predicted in his New 
Year editorial in People’s Action that 1975 would be ‘‘a year of 
crisis’ for both politicians and Gandhians. With respect to the 
latter, the Paunar conference had certainly confirmed his prediction. 
The confrontation between the two Gandhian factions at that 
conference only prefigured, however, the more important and 
dramatic confrontation between the Government and the 
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Opposition which occurred on 26 June 1975. The story of the three 
months following the Paunar conference is in large part the story 
of how this second confrontation came about—with all the 
inevitability that marks the unfolding of a Greek tragedy. 

For JP and his-supporters in the Sarvodaya movement, the 
confrontation that loomed ahead was seen as one between ‘‘people’s 
power’ expressed in a mass movement, on the one side, and 
“State power’’ vested in the hands of corrupt and obdurate 
Congress governments, on the other. For them, the real issue was 
not a change of government but a change of system, involving a 
total revolution along Gandhian lines. The pressure of events had 
compelled them to enter the electoral arena, but the coming 
elections were to be seen as only a phase in the struggle to assert 
and to establish people’s power. The elections would provide the 
opportunity for the people to demonstrate that the existing system 
and the ruling party and its allies had lost all legitimacy. To the 
opposition parties, which had rallied to the people’s movement, 
however, the situation looked rather different. Although under 
JP’s guidance they were learning to talk the language of total 
revolution, the real issue for them was, not a change of system but 
a change of government, the ousting of Mrs Gandhi and her 
Congress, with a united opposition taking their place. In the 
movement rallying under JP’s banner, there was, therefore, a 
tension between those committed to revolutionizing the system and 
those whose prime concern was to change the rulers of the existing 
system. As the acknowledged leader of both elements, JP 
experienved this tension within himself and in the period before the 
Emergency this was reflected in various contradictory statements 
and decisions that he made. What precisely he stood for became 
increasingly ambiguous. 

JP returned from the Paunar conference to Patna to lead a 
a massive rally organized by the Students’ and People’s Struggle 
Committees marking the anniversary of the 18 March 1974 
demonstration. It took the form of a ‘‘people’s march’’ to the State 
Assembly, reiterating the demands for its dissolution and the 
dismissal of the State Government. The rally served to show that 
the movement was still alive but beyond that was of little © 
significance. For JP what was now important was to develop the 
movement in other States, particularly those outside the Hindi- 
speaking heartland. To this end, in the following weeks, he visited 
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Orissa and West Bengal, undertook an extended tour of the four 
southern States, and, finally, took part in the election campaign in 
Gujarat. 

On visiting Orissa towards the end of March, he received a 
tumultuous and enthusiastic reception from his supporters but also 
organized opposition from Congress.and CPI demonstrators who 
tried to break up his meetings. Among the slogans shouted by 
these opponents was: “Betrayer of Gandhiji and Vinobaji, go 
back!’’! The visit was also notable for the fiery quality of his 
speeches in one of which, at Bhubaneswar on 31 March, he 
declared that he would not hesitate to give a call to the 
armed forces and police to revolt against the unjust and 
undemocratic orders of corrupt ministers and administrators: ‘‘I 
have not given the call as the time for it has not yet come.’’ The 
Research and Analysis Wing of the Prime Minister’s secretariat, 
he added, was analyzing his speeches to find out if he had given 
such a call, so that a prosecution could be launched against him.* 
This was, in fact, only one of several references JP had made to 
the role of the armed forces and police in various speeches since 
the inception of the Bihar movement, but the reference on this 
occasion received wide publicity and provoked excited reactions in 
the national press and elsewhere. Predictably, Congress MPs 
condemned his alleged ‘‘call’’ as ‘‘anti-State activity’, all the more 
reprehensible for being made at a time when, according to them, 
Bhutto of Pakistan was threatening war again.®* But, less 
predictably, the leader writer of The Indian Express** warned JP to 
be on his guard against loose references to the armed forces. 
‘*An insurrection by the armed forces can create a situation which 
neither JP nor anybody else will be able to control. It will not only 
engulf Mr Narayan’s ‘‘total revolution’’ but sound the extinction of 
democracy in this country.’’ Others, notably Chandra Shekhar, came 
to the defence of JP, but the furore was such that JP felt compelled 
to clarify his position.®® His references, he explained, had to be 
placed. .in. their..context.. ‘‘In. the context of some. soft. of 
authoritarianism scuttling our_democracy’’, the loyalty of the army 
was to the country, the flag and the Constitution; the army should 
not allow itself to be used by any party government or party leader 
to further their party and power interests. Sometimes his 
references were in the context of his attempts to educate the 
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public about the role of armed forces in revolution. 


In that connection I often point out that a violent revolution does not 
succeed unless the existing State and the ruling class begins to disintegrate 
and the bulk of the armed forces, paticularly the army, either remains 
neutral or goes over to the side of the revolution. I point out further that 
in a peaceful revolution there is no need for any army to do that, but if the 
rulers do use the army to suppress a peaceful revoluticn, then the army 
should not allow itself to be so used. On such occasions the leaders of the 
revolution may call upon the army to come over to their side but I have 
always made it clear that the present was certainly not such an occasion. I 
have also decried sometimes the use of armed personnel to deal with civil 
disturbances for which the civil armed forces, like the armed police and the 
paramilitary forces, should be enough. If all this.amounts to treason, I 
shall not mind being prosecuted for this offence. . . 


JP’s clarification helped to dampen the controversy aroused by 
his Bhubaneswar speech, but his opponents remained watchful, 
ready to pounce as soon as he crossed the line between what they 
deemed a treasonable and a non-treasonable speech. 

From Orissa JP proceeded to Calcutta where, on 2 April, he was 
compelled to abandon one of his meetings when demonstrators, 
allegedly organized by the Youth Congress and the Chhatra 
Parishad, surrounded his car and prevented his getting out, 
shouting: ‘‘This is not Bihar: we willcut.you to pieces!’’®* Reporting 
this “‘very ugly incident’’, The Statesman commented on ‘“‘the 
strange inactivity of the police in a situation where defiance of law 
and order was taking place before their eyes’’.6” Denying that any 
of his organization’s members were involved, the president of the 
Youth Congress declared that it was ‘‘a spontaneous demonstration 
of the common people against JP who was a symbol of reactionary 
forces and fascism’’.*8 

One object of JP’s visit to Calcutta was to persuade the CPI(M) 
to join the united front of opposition parties in the State. On 
failing to achieve this, he asked at a press conference: ‘‘How on 
earth do they think of bringing about a revolution in West Bengal 
of which they talk so much?’’8® Shortly afterwards, E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad explained the CPI(M)’s position vis-d-vis the JP 
movement.®® His party, he said, was not afraid of being isolated 
at times or of working with parties like the Jana Sangh. Without 
endorsing all the demands listed in the People’s Charter, his party 
could support the JP movement to the extent that it championed 
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the restoration of civil liberties, electoral reforms, and the struggle 
against corruption. But its members could not reconcile themselves 
to Hindu revivalism or compromise with the pro-landlord, 
pro-monopoly and anti-socialist ideology on the basis of which the 
BLD and Jana Sangh worked. The CPI(M) aimed to replace the 
Congress regime by a combination of Left and democratic forces. 
‘It is this demarcation between Left and Right opposition parties 
that is sought to be obliterated under the Sangharsh Samitis and 
the National Coordination Committee.”’ And, ‘‘we totally disagree 
with the idea... that the next elections might be contested with 
people’s condidates with no party symbol’’. 

From this position, Namboodiripad was able to announce that 
the CPI(M) would cooperate with the JP movement’s plan to 
campaign for the lifting of the state of emergency which had been 
re-imposed on the country at the time of the Indo-Pakistan war of — 
1971. The campaign was launched on 6 April, designated 
‘‘Anti-Emergency Day’’, with rallies and meetings held throughout 
the country. The meeting in Bangalore was presided over by the 
former Chief Justice, Subba Rao, who argued—making a point the 
relevance of which was soon to be seen—that, under the 
Constitution, the President had to satisfy himself about the need to 
promulgate a state of emergency and not blindly follow the advice 
of the Ministry. Articles 352-359 of the Constitution providing for 
the suspension of fundamental rights were, in his view, unnecessary; 
and he also suggested that Parliament should be empowered to review 
every six months the propriety of continuing a state of emergency.*! 
As a preparation for the campaign, Madhu Limaye wrote an 
article, ‘‘Why this Endless Emergency?,’’ published in Everyman’s, 
16 March 1974. Citing the example of the recent change-over to 
one-party dictatorship in Bangladesh by constitutional means, he 
pointed out that ‘‘democracy meets with its demise as often 
through the abuse of emergency powers, apparently within the 
framework of the constitution, as by forcible coup d’état’’. After 
analyzing the various provisions in the Indian Constitution 
for the exercise of extraordinary powers by the executive, he 
concluded: 


The amplitude of powers under these provisions is so great that both a 
unitary form of government and a veritable dictatorship can be imposed by 
extinguishing the rights conferred on the States by the constitution; 
abolishing fundamental rights and legislating in violation of them. Since the 
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proclamation of emergency depends on the subjective satisfaction of the 
President, exercised on ministerial advice, and since the proclamation and 
its continuance is subject neither to parliamentary approval nor to judicial 
review, the government acquires unfettered powers under this provision. 
Only a vigilant public opinion and a strong and alert opposition can 
prevent these powers,from being misused to destroy democracy. 


In another article, published in Everyman’s, 6 April 1975, N. M. 
Ghatate gave details of how the Government of India was abusing 
its power. More than 6,000 people were being detained without 
trial under MISA, and the DIR (Defence of India Rules) had been 
used to ban peaceful demonstrations, to ban trade union activity 
such as the railway strike and the nurses’ strike, to force farmers 
in Kerala to cultivate paddy, to proscribe a volume of the 
Children’s Encyclopaedia, and to justify the Government’s policy 
of imposing a ten-page ceiling on newspapers in 1972. The 
Government was now justifying the emergency for economic 
reasons, even though Article 352 did not include such reasons. 
‘“‘The emergency’’, he concluded, ‘‘is continuing not because of any 
threat to the security of India but to avert any threat to the ruling 
party”. . 

The anti-Emergency campaign had some effect in highlighting the 
civil liberties issues raised by the JP movement but it did not fulfil 
the promise suggested in the choice of date for its launching—the 
anniversary of Gandhi’s first nationwide satyagraha, that against 
the Rowlatt Acts of 1919. With hindsight, one might even judge 
that the campaign was counter-productive: it may have served to 
suggest to Mrs Gandhi and other Congress leaders how they might 
deal with the opposition when the confrontation came to a head 
three months later. 

Another issue ventilated by the movement about this time was 
electoral reform. Earlier, under the aegis of Citizens for 
Democracy, JP had appointed a committee, chaired by V.M. 
Tarkunde, to consider the whole question. The committee issued 
its report in February, and it was discussed at a conference attend- 
ed by JP and various political leaders held at the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation in New Delhi, 12 to 13 April.®* The report noted ‘‘the 
widely prevalent lack of public confidence in the conduct of 
elections’? and recommended ‘modifications of the electoral 
system and law, to cover the multitude of defects, for reducing 
the power of money, and the abuse of administrative machinery’’. 
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The highlight of the report was the committee’s unanimous opinion 
that the existing ‘‘first past the post’’ system borrowed from 
the British did not lead to a fair reflection of the popular will but, 
rather, to its grave distortion.®* The report pointed out that during 
the preceding quarter-century ‘‘the ruling party at the centre has 
won no more than a minority of the votes polled and yet has 
commanded a dominant number of seats in the Lok Sabha’’. The 
committee recommended, therefore, the adoption of a mixed system 
of proportional representation, such as that practised in West 
Germany. Other recommendations included: limiting the use of 
funds in elections, eliminating the abuse of administrative 
machinery, changes in the electoral procedure and the process of 
the ballot and vote counting, and the exercise of vigilance by the 
electors through the spontaneous formation of voters’ councils. 
The report was accepted by JP as providing a basis for public 
discussion, although its recommendations—apart from the propor- 
tional representation—were moderate rather than radical in 
character. PR had not figured among the demands of the People’s 
Charter, but reduction of the age of voting to eighteen years and 
constitutional provision for the right of recall had. However neither 
of these were among the committee’s recommendations. 

The movement’s campaign for electoral reform may have had 
some small practical effect. The Government had earlier indicated 
its willingness to discuss the issue with the opposition parties and, 
on 29 April, it agreed to make a few, minor poll reforms.” 

Citizens for Democracy which had convened the conference on 
electoral reform, although formed by JP, was essentially a non- 
partisan group of middle-class liberals. As an organization, it 
was, Tarkunde explained, quite independent of the Bihar move- 
ment.*® In this respect, it differed from the National Co-ordination 
Committee (NCC) formed in November 1974. But JP’s position in 
both bodies made it convenient to hold a meeting of the latter 
body immediately after the conference of the former, that is, on 14 
to 15 April, and at the same venue. A major item on the agenda of 
this meeting was consideration of a proposal by the Socialist Party 
to launch a massive civil disobedience campaign in different parts 
of the country.°® In a memorandum submitted to Radhakrishna, 
the convener of the NCC, George Fernandes and Surendra Mohan 
had urged that the NCC should give a call for ‘‘a nation-wide 
Civil Disobedience Movement to start in not more than six weeks 
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time on the issues framed under the People’s Charter.’’ They 
further said: 


During the intervening period, national leaders of various parties and 
other eminent public men will have to undertake extensive tours for 
preparing the people for this great battle. These leaders will also have 
to initiate the struggle by courting open arrest. One reason why the Civil 
Disobedience Movement is urgently called for is that, as time passes, the 
attention of political parties is shifting away from struggle on to the election 
preparation. This indeed is a piquant situation that while there is no 
certainty of the holding of elections we are busy preparing for them, even 
though one does not know whether they will be fair and free, if held.®’ 


The Socialist Party proposal was discussed at length in the 
NCC but, while endorsing the idea behind it, no decision was 
taken on it. Instead, the representatives of the parties were 
asked to consult their executive committees so that a decision 
could be taken at the next meeting of the NCC. The commit- 
tee further agreed that the parties should develop a federal 
approach to the movement so that simultaneously all-India as well 
as local issues specific to different States were taken up. Wherever 
there were ‘electoral compulsions’’, as in Gujarat at that time, there 
should bea ‘‘unified thrust’’. Reports were received from various 
States about the formation of sangharsh samitis and possibilities 
for extending the struggle. And, finally, the Committee considered 
a plan for holding an all-India convention towards the end of June 
which would emphasize civil liberties issues and call for an ending 
of the emergency and the repeal of MISA and DIR. | 

Although the Congress Government was later to cite the 
Socialist Party’s proposal as evidence that the opposition parties 
had been conspiring to disrupt the country, it seems clear that 
representatives of the other opposition parties on the NCC were 
distinctly lukewarm about the proposal. They felt that without 
adequate {preparation a mass civil disobedience campaign would 
inevitably fail.°* At this time, the opposition parties had made 
little progress in overcoming the differences between them that we 
have noted above. The BLD was still pressing for a single united 
party, while the Jana Sangh favoured a federal party. The Congress 
(O) was chary of going beyond a united front for electoral purposes, 
while the Socialist Party, as its proposal indicated, was more 
concerned than any of the others to give top priority to extra-parlia- 
mentary action. 
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An important factor in the political situation at this time which 
gives point to the Solcialist Party proposal and also explains its 
lukewarm reception by the other parties was the imminence of 
elections to the State Assembly in Gujarat. On 27 February 
1975, the Government had announced that President’s rule 
in the State would be extended for a further six months. This 
announcement provided impetus for the revival of agitation 
in the State and on 23 March a Lok Sangharsh Samiti was 
formed, representative of the opposition parties, to press for, 
among other things, the holding of Assembly elections. On 7 April 
the Congress (O) leader, Morarji Desai, embarked on a fast unto 
death to force the issue. Six days later, in order to save his life, the 
Prime Minister relented and agreed that elections should be held in 
early June. In preparing to fight the election, the State units of the 
four opposition parties—Congress (O), the Jana Sangh, the BLD, and 
the Socialist Party—agreed to form the Janata Front. There was no 
question, however, of the Front adopting JP’s idea of ‘‘people’s 
candidates’’. For JP’s Sarvodaya supporters this was sufficient 
evidence that the elections would be no test of JP’s methods and 
would have little bearing on the movement for total revolution. 
Shortly before the announcement of the Gujarat elections and with 
the Govindpura and Jabalpur by-elections in mind, Manmohan 
Choudhuri in a letter to Everyman’s® pointed out that ‘‘the idea 
of people’s candidates has evolved in Bihar in the context of 
a mass movement in which the organs of people’s power with 
broad popular support and participation are emerging and the 
role of the political parties has become marginal’’. The mere fact 
that all or most opposition parties might agree on a single 
candidate did not make the latter a people’s candidate. The 
Gujarat and Bihar movements had aroused the people’s expec- 
tations. ‘‘But there is a great danger of this awakening being 
exploited for the conventional game of power politics if the 
concept of people’s candidates is allowed to be bandied about 
carelessly without regard for its real content.’’ In line with this 
train of thought, Radhakrishna, as the Gujarat elections campaign 
got under way, commented that the elections in the State had 
acquired an importance and significance wholly out of proportion 
to their relevance to the emerging new situation in the country at 
large. ‘“The truth of the matter is that by and large it is only the 
traditional political forces and processes that are at play in 
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Gujarat....There is a world of difference between the concept of 
Janata candidates and the setting up of Janata fronts.’ 

JP himself at first endorsed this view of the matte: and on 26 
April 2znnounced that he would take no ‘part in the Gujarat 
election compaign. In the larger interests of democracy, he would 
like the opposition parties in Gujarat, he said, to forge the maxi- 
mum possible unity; but Gujarat would not be a trend-setter for 
the next elections to the Lok Sabha.!" This distinctly cool attitude 
towards the opposition parties was strengthened the next day when 
Charan Singh publicly expressed a certain disillusionment with the 
JP movement: as a result of the BLD’s participation in it, he 
declared, the party’s own programme of organizational work and 
agitation had been adversely affected. Charan Singh’s statement 
was followed by a further conference between JP and several 
opposition party leaders which served only to underline the con- 
tinuing differences between the approaches of the BLD and the 
Jana Sangh to unification.1% 

Immediately after this conference, JP made an extended tour of 
the four southern States lasting from | to 18 May, the main purpose 
of which, according to Radhakrishna who had prepared the ground 
for it, was to arouse the conscience of people outside the Hindi 
heartland and to convince them that the issues raised by the Bihar 
movement were issues that also concerned them. Another purpose 
of the tour, of course, was to enable JP to test for himself the 
political temperature in these States and to assess the prospects 
for uniting the opposition parties. 

In several speeches made in the course of this tour, JP 
emphasized that he was leading a people’s movement rather 
than a movement of the opposition parties. At Hyderabad; on 
2 May, after noting that snap election was likely in October, 
depending on the outcome of the election petition against the 
Prime Minister and the results of the Gujarat elections, he 
stated that ‘‘the big problem was of the parties in the move- 
ment which had their eyes on the next election’’.* At Madras 
on 7 May, after attacking nationalization as not socialism 
but state capitalism, and advocating Gandhian trusteeship as the 
best way of synthesizing Western capitalism and the socialist 
system, he claimed that the parties involved in the movement had 
been changed by going through a revolutionary process. But he. 
admitted. that these parties had also sought to benefit themselves 
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and had played a ‘trick’? on him by trying to ‘‘capture’’ the 
struggle committees. In an interview published in Economic 
Times, 10 May 1975, he explained that the movement was not 
presently aiming at partlyless democracy. There were parties on 
top and struggle committees below. The role parties play in elec- 
tions would be taken over by the struggle committees—setting up 
‘candidates, getting them elected, and working out policies. The 
people were now distrustful of parties. So, the opposition parties 
agreed on candidates and called them people’s candidates. *‘But I 
tell them you are fooling people. At least in Bihar the Sangharsh 
Samitis will be there. In Gujarat we have the Janata Front; but 
somehow we must provide for people to be consulted in the choice 
of candidates.”’ In a speech on 13 May, he made clear that the 
candidates of the Janata Front in Gujarat were not the Janata 
candidates envisaged by him. But he added that the Front was some- 
thing more than the Grand Alliance of 1971:its constituents had 
agreed on a minimum programme, even if they could not agree on 
a common symbol. He reiterated that he would not visit Gujarat— 
although this did not mean that he did not want the Janata Front to 
win.1°* Then, towards the end of his tour, at Bangalore on 17 May, 
he nientioned again the possibility of a general election in October. 
Although it was too much, he thought, ever to expect the CPI(M) 
and the Jana Sangh to come together, the four other main opposi- 
tion parties should unite. His proposal for their marger had not 
been accepted, nor had they agreed to adopt a federal structure. 
Therefore, if parliamentary elections were held, there would be no 
alternative to Congress. Even if Congress got a minority of votes, 
it would come to power because the opposition parties were not 
united—as happened in the Uttar Pradesh elections in 1974. ‘Is 
it not a shame’’, he asked. ‘‘Are the opposition parties doing any 
service to the people?’’ It was up to the youth to decide these 
posers by putting pressure on their elders to make them submerge 
their individual ambitions for power.1% 

The references to the opposition parties cited above suggest that 
JP at this time was feeling more than a little frustrated by the way 
his movement was developing. At the start of his tour, Everyman’s 
had observed that ‘‘a thankless task’’ awaited himinthe South. And 
so it largely turned out. In Andhra Pradesh, he found N. Sanjiva 
Reddy willing to help but not prepared to act as chairman or con- 
vener of a committee to organize the movement there; and he had 
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disappointed the separatists in the State, eager for his support, by 
declaring that the issue was one for the people of Andhra and 
Telangana themselves to decide. In Tamil Nadu, he made what 
The Indian Express’®® described as ‘a moving appeal’’ to Kamaraj to 
join the movement. But the Congress (O) leader had declined to be 
moved. The ruling party in the State, the DMK, represented on 
the NCC but intent on maintaining its independence, was sympa- 
thetic, but this very fact militated against securing Kamaraj’s 
cooperation. Kamaraj was strongly opposed to Karunanidhi, the 
Chief Minister, whom he saw as running a corrupt government and 
felt that he and the Congress (O) in the State had more to lose than 
to gain by having anything to do with the JP movement.’ In 
Kerala, where Assembly elections were due in September, JP found 
the atmosphere charged with election fever and saw no immediate 
prospects for launching a movement in the State.1"! He held talks 
with Namboodiripad, the CPI (M) leader, but the latter feared an 
erosion in his own ranks andof the opposition front led by the CPI 
(M) if the party associated too openly with the JP movement.” In 
Karnataka, JP found the situation more promising and, of the 
four States, he judged it the ‘‘most appropriate’’, one in which a 
people’s movement could be launched.!¥* The former justice, K.S. 
Hegde, and the former Chief Minister, Nanjappa, had both 
accompanied him throughout his tour of the State.1!4 

In a letter published in The Hindu, 14 May 1975, acorrespondent, 
writing of JP’s visit to Tamil Nadu, observed: ‘‘He came, he saw, 
he retreated (confused).’’ ‘‘Confusion”’ was certainly a key theme of 
an interesting assessment of the JP movement made by ‘NJN’ 
(well-known editor and journalist, N. J. Nanporia) at this time and 
published in The Statesman, 20 May 1975, under the title, ‘“‘A Sad, 
Sad Spectacle’’. One did not have to be a confirmed critic of the 
movement, NJN said, to conclude that it had not taken off and 
showed little sign of doing so. The early movement could be seen 
as a mobilization of general discontent on which was grafted JP’s 
doctrine of the inherent goodness of people’s power and youth 
power, waiting to be harnessed to the nation’s welfare. Most of his 
followers had willingly taken part in expressing discontent but 
hardly any had shown confidence in people’s power. Accepting 
Mrs Gandhi’s challenge of a confrontation in elections, the 
‘‘loftiness’” of the movement seemed about to be discarded in 
favour of the business of winning power. But ‘instead of a steady 
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progression from idealism to unqualified politicking, there is now 
hovering between the two, sometimes apparently leaning towards one 
and sometimes recoiling from it towards the other. What is clear is 
Mr Narayan’s aversion to politics, which is also perhaps evidence 
of his incapacity for it’’. JP saw the opposition parties’ interest in 
the next election as a ‘‘problem’’ but failed to explain how change 
could be accomplished without political success, how this success 
could be achieved, short of force, without electoral effort, and how 
such effort could be made without the organization which only the 
parties could provide. ‘‘There is a constant refrain on the non-party 
character of the movement and on the meaninglessness of party 
labels. Yet he has also acknowledged the need for a parliamentary 
alternative.’ When his flight into idealism was sometimes dashed, 
he seemed prepared to accept that the movement must be content 
with achieving limited objectives; but then the magic words ‘‘Total 
Revolution’’ tended to set him off on further flights of political 
fancy, ‘‘making a distinction between a people’s movement and a 
movement of a United Front of Opposition Parties, between 
elections and search for power, between parties that believe in 
partylessness and those which don’t’. 

A revolution, whether partial or total, could not, NJN thought, 
be brought about unless JP did get involved in the Janata Front 
and achieved a mastery of the mechanics of power. ‘‘Unless the 
JP movement becomes politicised, unashamedly uses the technique 
of expediency and compromise, bargains with different groups in 
terms of their interests, and dismisses youth ‘‘power’’ for the myth 
that it is, it will count for very little. It will, on the contrary, have 
only strengthened the Congress’s conviction of its indispensability 
and political invulnerability.”’ JP, concluded NJN, could not hope 
to be at one and the same time ‘‘a moral force’’ and a leader ofa 
movement which was prepared to challenge the ruling party at 
elections. ‘‘He is not a prisoner of the parties nor is he in a 
position to control them. He despises elections and State power, 
but he is unable to show in what other way affairs can be reshaped 
in the nation’s interests. The spectacle is a sad one, involving an 
expenditure of much goodwill, indignation, and a sense of high 
purpose to no recognisable end.”’ 

NJN’s assessment was made from the hardin of political 
realism, which saw the utopian element in JP’s thinking and 
approach as the movement’s greatest weakness. But others at this 
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time felt that JP had already gone too far in the direction of 
political realism. Four leading members of the Bihar CSS, while 
reaffirming confidence in JP’s leadership, lambasted the political 
parties, including those associated with the movement, for being 
power hungry. They were convinced that ‘‘the political parties are 
trying to grab the fruits of the students’ struggle.’ In the 
“Opinion’’ pages of Everyman’s, 11 May 1975, B.K. Jain developed 
this theme. The whole country, he said, was torn between those 
who supported and those who opposed the JP movement. But the 
common man was more bewildered than he was a year_ago, 


because JP is getting more and more associated with political parties; 
because JP is trying to unite the parties but not the masses; because all his 
actions seem to be aimed at replacing the ruling party by another party or 
group of parties; because he is trying to start a movement in other States 
with the help of political parties and not with the help of the common 
man... Today the movement has become a movement against the 
Government. Whether the opposition parties win or lose the coming 
election, the movement is bound to lose... Today JP’s revolution is 
heading for a fiasco... JP should forget about the coming elections. He 
should dissociate himself from the political parties. All the parties are 
equally corrupt—any difference is of degree. . . Let JP lead a truly people’s 
revolution .. “Let there be set up Janata Sarkars in every corner of the 
country which will eventually seize power from the present bureaucratic 
set-up. 


Rather more considered and weighty than such a passionate plea 
but in a similar vein was the assessment by Anand Patwardhan. In 
an article entitled, ‘Is JP’s Movement at the Crossroads?’’,1!7 
Patwardhan said that supporters of the movement had been 
pained by JP’s defence of Biju Patnaik, the BLD leader. JP has 
displayed ‘‘a strange myopia’ when evaluating the merits of people 
who were close to him or who claimed to support him. To those 
who knew JP this weakness wasa result of naivete. Those who did 
not know him, however, could not be expected to take a charitable 
view. When old political enemies like the RSS had come out in 
support, JP had welcomed them as _ prodigal sons who had 
undergone a change of heart, ignoring the more obvious 
explanation—that the change had been less one of heart than of 
historical self-interest. This weakness would have to be overcome 
if JP’s credibility as a champion of a clean social order was to be 
maintained. Patnaik apart, JP had been wooing Chavan and Ram, 
neither of whom was known for his ‘‘honesty or courage’’. Were 
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Ram and Chavan revolutionary material? Were Charan Singh and 
Piloo Mody?, asked Patwardhan. The list was a long one. 

Answering his own major question, Patwardhan opined that the 
movement was indeed at the crossroads. Some would say it had 
already taken the wrong turning, although there was hope that the 
turn was not irreversible. Reviewing the development of the 
movement, Patwardhan observed that student power, which had 
emerged in Europe and the USA in the late 1960s, had no 
counterpart in India until January 1974. The euphoria aroused by 
the Gujarat agitation had been short-lived and the movement there 
had ground to a halt. But the people had begun to feel that 
something could be done when students talked with the voice of 
the people rather than (like the Naxalites) with the voice of - 
ideology. Bihar had taken off where Gujarat had left off, and with 
JP the movement had achieved a new dimension, attracting a broad 
base of support, from the middle class in the towns to the 
peasantry in the village. Police repression had served only to 
strengthen it. In Bihar, the Sarvodaya workers with their years of 
field experience had come in, and these, with the students, formed 
the hard core of the action committees. Unlike in Gujarat, in Bihar 
the movement had found a foothold in the rural areas and had, 
through the struggle committees, formed a working organization. 
But ‘‘one mistake that had been made in Gujarat was repeated in 
Bihar. Opposition parties, a few perhaps who were ideologically 
close to JP, but most for their own interests—the interest of 
weakening Congress and consolidating themselves— were taken into 
the movement and soon became an integral part of the movement’’. 
The immediate implication of this had not been fully appreciated 
because in Bihar 


it was JP who called all the shots and the Opposition could play only a 
supportive role. The vast majority of students, active or passively 
sympathetic, were non-party by conscious choice. The vast support given 
by the people of Bihar to JP, it was felt, was precisely because of JP’s 
non-party character, because he was identified as a ‘‘Lok Nayak’’, rather 
than as an ordinary politician. 


Slowly, however, sections of the Opposition had begun to show 
their true colours. In jail, certain parties had distributed bail forms 
to satyagrahis, tempting them to come out. Once out, they were 
under an obligation to their bailees. Other methods had also been 
used to increase party membership and influence. Nevertheless, 
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most ploys to channellize the broad masses into political parties 
had proved fruitless and ‘‘the partyless character of the Bihar 
struggle continues despite everything’’. 

But as the movement attempted to spread outside Bihar, the 
threat had.come with startling emphasis. The grassroots organiza- 
tion had not taken place, and the Opposition parties had stepped 
in. The movement had spread at the top level, leaving the people 
unaffected and powerless. Sangharsh samitis had been set up ina 
hurry, without prior work, and the people who filled them were not 
imbued with the idealism, born through struggle and sacrifice, that 
characterized the movements in Gujarat and Bihar. The movement 
had spread in name only and appeared to grow vast and powerful, 
but it was only a shell with no substance underneath. In States 
where, unlike Bihar, there was no grassroots organization, “‘efforts 
to show quick results have meant playing the self-defeating game 
of party politics’’. 

Party politics, thought Patwardhan, might bring about 
parliamentary reforms, but they could not bring revolution. 

They could succeed in strengthening a united opposition and thus provide 

a check to the monolithic Congress power. This in itself would undoubtedly 

be a useful contribution made by JP’s movement—a useful reform. But 

the word ‘“‘reform’’ is anathema to the revolutionary. It speaks of — 
opportunities lost, of compromise solutions, and of a setting back of the 
revolutionary clock. 


JP himself, Patwardhan observed, was more than aware of these 
issues and, in fact, was responsible for first articulating them. But 
“this awareness has been counterbalanced by the fact of political 
expediency’’. JP’s movement appeared to be intent on taking short 
cuts: ‘‘In its hurry, it may leave the revolution behind.’’ The only 
real alternative to relying on the opposition parties was to search 
out, train, and build up ‘‘a fresh cadre of youth and elders 
carrying out the goals of the revolution’’. The test of this cadre 
would be whether they were ‘‘prepared to go out and live in, and 
organise the rural sector, the working class sector, and the sector 
of the unemployed’’. The education and training given to this 
cadre should be along the lines given by Mao to the ‘‘barefooted 
soldiers’? of his revolution combined with the Gandhian principle 
of nonviolence. A hundred such soldiers, Patwardhan concluded, 
would be worth more than one hundred thousand disorganized 
demonstrators, or forty thousand organized cadres of the Jana 
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Sangh and Congress (O) whose ultimate loyalty to the long-term 
goals of the movement would always be a matter of doubt. 

Patwardhan’s article was published before JP made his tour of the 
southern States, a tour which could have served only to strengthen 
the doubts he had expressed. On the completion of that tour, a 
close associate of JP, Ajit Bhattacharjea, the editor of Everyman’s, 
took up Patwardhan’s theme. In an article entitled, ‘Hard Choice 
for JP’’, published in The Indian Express, 24 May 1975, Bhatta- 
charjea noted that newspaper accounts of JP’s meetings with 
politicians of all descriptions had created doubts. ‘‘Is he, too, 
going the familiar way of other political leaders, making compro- 
mises, supporting men of doubtful reputation for political 
reasons?’’ Such doubts could do serious damage. ‘‘The success of 
the Bihar movement and the support it received throughout the 
country had been based on JP’s reputation for integrity, distaste 
for power politics, and, above all, his insistence that the movement 
was arevolution in the sense of challenging the status quo, for 
changing social values, not another form of party politics.” 

The fact of the matter, thought Bhattacharjea, was that ‘‘JP has 
been working at two levels: one the movement, the other the more 
familiar role of the social democrat—fighting for civil liberties, 
against electoral malpractices, trying to promote a viable opposition 
and to strengthen democratic institutions’. JP did not believe 
that these two functions were contradictory and he could cite 
instances where a sympathetic government had made it easier to 
promote social change and fight injustice. The objectives, opined 
Bhattacharjea, might not be contradictory, ‘‘but the stage at which 
both can be pursued at the same time is over’. JP was now 
confronted with ‘‘a hard choice’’ to devote all his energies to 
developing the revolutionary movement in Bihar itself or to 
continue his ‘‘social democratic’’ activities. In direct contrast to 
NJN, Bhattacharjea had no doubt that JP should choose the 
former. 3 


Bihar must have priority over everything else, including responding to 
outside. challenges... Neither JP nor the Bihar movement will get much 
of a boost if the Janata party does well. The credit will be taken by local 
leaders. But if they do badly, the Congress and the CPI machine is bound 
to argue that the shift in popular opinion in Gujarat is indicative of a 
similar shift in Bihar. The tragedy is that... nothing basic to JP's total 
revolution is on test in Gujarat... But if the Bihar movement spreads to 
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the grassroots, making the poorest voter aware not only of his rights but 
that conditions can be changed and politicians forced to respect their 
constituents, then the various other reforms for which he has worked can 
become lasting and meaningful. Until then, elections should be regarded as 
irrelevant. 


With only meagre:results to show from his tour of the South, JP 
was inclined to agree with Bhattacharjea’s analysis. But he could 
not accept the conclusion that the elections in Gujarat were 
irrelevant. His decision not to go to Gujarat had led to rumours 
that there was deep rift between himself and Morarji Desai. He 
could not ignore the fact that, if Congress won in Gujarat, it 
would be not merely a personal victory for'Mrs Gandhi but also 
a fillip to authoritarianism. If the Janata Front won, that would 
improve the prospect for a single opposition party: but, if it 
lost, the chance to achieve unity might never be repeated.1!§ 
Declaring, ‘‘I cannot remain unconcerned with elections anywhere. 
As one committed to the people’s struggle, I will obviously work 
for the victory of parties and other democratic forces which are 
helpful to our struggle,’’'4® JP, therefore, reversed his earlier 
decision and proceeded to Gujarat to take part in the closing 
stages of the election campaign. From Gujarat, he went on to West 
Bengal for a five-day visit during which he addressed a massive 
rally in Calcutta on 5 June. This visit was also notable for his 
pledge to help the Naxalite prisoners jailed by the West Bengal 
Government.'*° His concern for the Naxalites went beyond the 
issue of civil liberties. In several earlier speeches, he had made a 
forceful plea to Naxalities who were still pursuing the ‘‘annihila- 
tion-of-class-enemies”’ line to devote their energies to the total 
revolution.’*! Athough there were still a few groups continuing 
the old jine, most of the Naxalites, he claimed, had joined the 
Bihar movement and ‘‘eschewed. violence’’.?”? 

Having fulfilled what he saw as his inescapable obligations in his 
role as a social democrat, JP was now ready to take the road 
indicated by Bhattacharjea. The latter had observed how ‘“‘crucially 
dependent’’ on JP the movement in Bihar was: ‘“‘When he is away, 
or involved in other activities, it is apt to flag. There is no 
alternative centre of activity or encouragement or source of new 
directions, when JP is away.’’!”* 

In pursuing his ‘‘other activities’, JP, in fact, had tried hard to 
continue giving direction to the movement in Bihar. On I1 
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May, while he was engaged in his tour of the South, Everyman’s 
published his ‘‘Manifesto for a New Bihar’’—a lengthy statement 
in which he analysed in some detail the problems of effecting 
social change in the State and also expounded his theoretical views. 
JP admitted that his acceptance of the Prime Minister’s electoral 
challenge had created some diversion, with the result that some 
Opposition and student leaders had behaved as though the 
movement’s major programme was electioneering. He had tried to 
correct this view by emphasizing that the Assembly elections would 
be just another arena of the people’s struggle. Elections were only 
one and not the most important form of the movement’s various 
programmes. ‘‘I would give first place at this stage to the 
establishment of Janata Sarkar from the village upwards to at 
least the district level.”’ The continued interest of the masses 
in the movement, JP asserted, belied the view held in elite circles 
that, unless the objectives of the movement were clearly spelled out, 
it would lose support. ‘‘The history of the past years has shown 
that mass support does not depend upon detailed policies and 
programmes but entirely on the other factors.... What people want 
is not promises, but their implementation.’’ He had been at pains 
to explain in past months that ‘‘the Bihar movement is a PEOPLE’S 
MOVEMENT and not a movement of united front of Opposition 
parties’’. What could be the objectives of such a movement? 
‘Obviously they could only be the fulfilment of the people’s desires 
and needs, their freedom from exploitation, oppression, poverty, 
and a host of similar injustices.... The movement is not that of a 
political party. It is what it is: a movement of the peopie sprung 
from their midst.’’ What could the people want except fulfilment 
of their needs, aspirations, and a drastic change in the conditions 
of their life? There was no difficulty in drawing up a lengthy 
list of objectives if on2 thought ‘“‘in terms of the people and not in 
terms of issues or political, economic and social theories’. The 
key question was how all this could be done. 


It is in search for the answer to this question that I have journeyed from 
Marxism to Democratic Socialism to Sarvodaya... But with Sarvodaya 
my journey did not end. Sarvodaya itself, as its two most original propon- 
ents, Gandhi and Vinoba, repeatedly pointed out, is a search: search for 
Truth, as they have called it. I dare not aspire to be aseeker after Truth 
but I do claim to have searched, and to be searching, for the right ways to 
better the human and social condition—not in terms of the world society, like 
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Gandhi and Vinoba, but in terms of India....lamof the view that the 
answer to the question facing me and the Bihar movement cannot be found 
within the framework of any single ideology, no matter how radical- 
sounding.... Ideologies have a way of changing their basic character 
when faced with social realities and practical tasks of revolution-making 
and post-revolutionary reconstruction, even though their adherents might 
continue to swear by their ideological gods. 


Marxism was a good illustration of this, but what was true of 
Marxism was true of all other ‘‘isms’’, including Gandhism—a 
word that had been “bandied about and likewise interpreted 
differently”’. 

Returning to a favourite theme, JP went on: ‘‘The Bihar 
movement is trying to educate and organize the people so that they 
might by their own action change and better their condition of 
life.”” This was an aspect of change to which traditional politics, 
depending on legislation and the processes of administration, 
planning and development, had paid little attention. But there 
were many laws on the statute book, such as the Land Ceiling Act, 
which could not be fully implemented without the people’s active 
participation. ‘“‘Unless the people are made conscious of their 
rights and organised to fight for them, the benefits conferred on 
them by law cannot be realised by them.”’ The Bihar movement, 
through the struggle committees and the Janata Sarkar, was 
trying to achieve just that. There were also socio-economic changes 
that legislation or administration could hardly bring about—for 
instance, changes in the caste system, and in the status and 
treatment of women. Such changes could be effected only by the 
people, particularly the young, taking it upon themselves to cast 
out social evils from their own lives and the lives of society. 
These changes were the most difficult to effect, but they were an 
important aspect of the total revolution. 

Finally, said JP, there was the question of political power. There 
was much talk of devolution of power but little had been achieved 
in practice. Gandhi had talked of Gram Raj and Vinoba of Gram 
Swaraj. The Bihar movement was trying to achieve these goals 
through the establishment of prople’s government from the village 
level upwards to the Panchayat and block levels. The Janata 
Sarkars were all in their early stages. How permanent they would 
be, he could not say. ‘‘But when a new government is set up in 
Bihar, I shall try to see that laws are enacted to bestow upon these 
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janata sarkars statutory powers. This has to be carefully worked 
out because power may corrupt the Janata Sarkar also. But 
I hope the remedy for this problem will also emerge from 
experience.”’ 

JP’s ‘‘Manifesto for a New Bihar’’ provided the theoretical 
underpinning for what was planned as a three-month programme 
of action launched by the struggle committees in Bihar on | May. 
Termed as ‘‘Operation Janata Sarkar’, the general idea behind 
it was to build the organizational base of a three-tier system of 
people’s government at village, panchayat, and block levels.’** It 
was made clear that it was not intended to be a system of ‘‘parallel 
government’’—Thakurdas Bang even going so far as to ascribe 
the latter suggestion to ‘‘opponents of the Bihar movement’’.’*° 
As already noted, the concept of Janata Sarkar had first emerged 
soon after the Bihar ‘‘bandh’’ of 3 to 5 October 1974; and in 
January 1975 it had been announced that intensive efforts would 
be made to establish the system in 150 blocks by the end of March. 
Some progress in this direction had been made and encouraging 
reports of the successful operation of Janata Sarkars in particular 
areas had been published in Lveryman’s."* Bang reported’ that 
in some blocks Janata Sarkars had taken over the distribution of 
rice, sugar, and fertilizers from private traders after unsuccessfully 
trying to persuade the latter to stop malpractices. These commo- 
dities were now available, not in plenty but regularly and ata 
reasonable price. In some blocks also the Janata Sarkars had 
intervened effectively with the electricity authorities and had 
secured the long-promised power connections for agricultural 
purposes. Sometimes the Janata Sarkars had turned their attention 
inwards, persuading the poor to give up or reduce their use 
of intoxicants. In other places, the dowry system and the tradition 
of spending large amounts of money on marriage and death 
ceremonies had come under attack. Most important of all, in 
Bang’s view, the Janata Sarkars were taking up the issue of 
distribution of surplus land among the landless and the allotment 
of housing sites to the rural poor. He cited the Gaya district as 
one where working with the landless to secure their rights was well 
advanced. Bang’s general conclusion was that ‘‘a close analysis of 
the working of the janta sarkars reveals that, given good leadership 
and sustained work by dedicated youth, janata sarkar can emerge 
as the powerful watchdog of the interests of the rural poors.’’. 
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But despite such encouraging reports, the new three-month 
programme was a tacit admission that progress in establishing 
Janata Sarkar had been slow and uneven.” After more than six 
months, the system, so central to the whole concept of Total Revo- 
lution, was still more of an idea than a reality. Hence the need for 
further intensive efforts. 

The new programme called for the setting up of Janata Sarkars 
where no struggle committee existed and, elsewhere, for converting 
struggle committees into Janata Sarkars. Further, their form and 
functions were to be standardized. Each Janata Sarkar was to have 
a public office, a public fund, a people’s court, and an ‘“‘army”’ of 
student and youth activists, members of the Sangharsh Vahini. In 
the initial stages, the Janata Sarkars would implement a six- 
point programme: to resolve local conflicts without resort to litiga- 
tion; to ensure the fair distribution of essential commodities, 
especially to the poor and the weaker sections; to examine home- 
stead land certificates: to see that the landless were able to take 
possession of the land allotted to them and also to restore Bhoodan 
lands to those illegally and forcibly evicted from such lands; to 
oppose the giving and taking of dowry and to organize protests 
against social extravagances; to launch sanitation drives and com- 
post-making programmes: and, finally, to take up the correction of 
the voters’ lists. In addition to these items, the Janata Sarkars 
might undertake programmes dealing with land problems, un- 
employment, irrigation, education, health, and the welfare of 
Harijans. They would also collect information about illegal land 
settlements by rich landlords and try to secure surplus land for 
distribution to the landless, by persuasive methods if possible but, 
if necessary, through satyagraha. Recruitment and training of the 
Sangharsh Vahini was to be the responsibility of the Janata Sar- 
kars: every Panchayat was to raise a minimum of eleven volunteers, 
and the block Janata Sarkar was to arrange for their training as 
soon as fifty volunteers had been recruited in its area. 

Four aspects of the total revolution were to be covered by the 
programme: educating and awakening the people; building grass- 
roots organization; launching struggle against corruption and other 
social evils; and initiating constructive action to usher in a new 
value system for the new social order that was being built. Janata 
Sarkar, explained S. Sachchidanand, 


will function as a primary agent of total revolution, and as such its coopera- 
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tion or confrontation with the government of the day will depend on the 
attitude the latter adopts towards it. If the government cooperates with it in 
the task of bringing about a total revolution, well and good. But if the 
government chooses to stand in the way and block the pace of revolution, 
the Janata Sarkar will manage to throw it out through the available proces- 
ses of democracy.}*° 


The activists would tell the people that, although the concept of 
total revolution was not yet fully defined, the movement aimed ‘‘to 
replace the present feudal-capitalist structure of Indian society, not 
by State Capitalism, miscalled Socialism, but by a truly non-ex- 
ploitative social order that may possibly be realised in the Gandhian 
framework’’. But, since the ultimate goal would ‘‘take years to 
materialise’, the Janata Sarkars would also take up popular 
issues, such as hoarding, that called for immediate action. | 

A detailed time-table was drawn up for ‘‘Operation Janata Sar- 
kar’’. The month of May would be devoted to the formation of 
Janata Sarkars on the lines mentioned above. Then, 5 June, 
the anniversary of JP’s call for total revolution, would be observed 
as Janata Sarkar Day in the villages, and their formation announ- 
ced at village meetings. On 7 and 10 June, their formation at 
panchayat and block levels, respectively, would be announced. 
From 5 to 20 June, training camps for the Vahini volunteers would 
be held where the Janata Sarkars had started functioning. The last 
ten days of June were to be devoted to intensive efforts to tackle 
land problems in the villages. The period | to 9 July was scheduled 
for securing homestead rights for the landless, minimum fair wages 
for the labourers, and drinking water facilities for Harijans. The 
next day was to be a day of demonstration by the unemployed 
masses in front of block offices. This was to be followed by ten 
days of dissemination of ideas about the people’s struggle and total 
revolution, including a sales drive of appropriate literature. And, 
finally, the last eleven days, 21 to 31 July, were to be devoted to 
raising funds for the movement by the sale of authorized coupons— 
the target being to collect one rupee from every family. 

In Everyman’s, 15 June 1975, Sachchidanand reported that the 
formation of Janata Sarkars was a slow and difficult process but 
not so difficult as might appear to a casual observer. The process of 
‘‘giving shape to Janata Sarkars’’ had started in 115 blocks cover- 
ing 25 districts. In Ranchi, where the movement was initially weak, 
both tribal and non-tribal workers were now unitedly active in 22 
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of 43 blocks.’*° He also reported that the youth wings of the politi- 
cal parties associated with the movement had been apathetic, if 
not positively hostile, to the building up of the non-political San- 
gharsh Vahini, But recruitment to the corps was proceeding: more 
than 10,000, he claimed, had enrolled.}*4 

‘‘Operation Janata.Sarkar’’ clearly bears the stamp of Sarvodaya 
thought as revised by JP. It confirms that the movement for total 
revolution, in Bihar at least, was a continuation of the preceding 
movement for nonviolent revolution through Bhoodan and Gram- 
dan. The task of developing the system of Janata Sarkar and its 
related non-partisan youth corps, the Vahini, was the special res- 
ponsibility of those Sarvodaya workers who had rallied under 
JP’s banner—their distinctive contribution to a broad-based move- 
ment for total revolution. Since the freezing of the Sarva Seva 
Sangh, the Sarvodaya workers of the JP faction had been continu- 
ing their work in Bihar or participating in attempts to launch 
similar Bihar-type movements in other States. The work was under- 
taken in their individual capacities as Lok Sevaks but, collectively, 
they constituted an identifiable fellowship. So the question natural- 
ly arose whether this fellowship should assume an organizational 
identity. This question was discussed at a regional ‘‘Sangharsh 
Sammelan’”’ of Sarvodaya workers held at Meerut in May 1975. 
The conference was attended by eighty-two workers from Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, and Rajas- 
than, and also fifteen youth leaders from these States. Ramamurti 
expressed the view that the Sarva Seva Sangh was bound to disinte- 
grate completely after its period of silence had ended. He, there- 
fore, mooted the idea of a new independent organization, dedicated 
to the concept of total revolution. The proposed organization 
would serve as a channel of communication between the workers, 
arrange periodic conferences and publish a journal. Many of the 
delegates favoured the idea of a new organization which would 
embrace the non-partisan forces in the movement for total revolu- 
tion. Several delegates cited instances of how the work of the 
people’s struggle committees had been undermined by the represen- 
tatives of political parties on them. Such representatives tended to 
wait for directives from party headquarters before engaging in any 
activity or to give priority to activities which suited narrow party 
interests. As a consequence, the people were becoming disillusioned 
by in-fighting among members of the struggle committees. A mino- 
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rity of the delegates, however, opposed Ramamurti’s idea. Such 
delegates did not deny that it was necessary to ‘‘de-politicise the 
political parties for the sake of the total revolution’’, but they 
argued that no organization should be floated which did not emerge 
out of the struggle committees themselves. Interestingly, Ramamurti 
sought to temper the hostility towards the political parties shown 
by both groups. The parties associated with the movement had, 
he thought, accepted the Gandhian framework for social change. 
And he added, significantly, ‘“‘whatever be their lapses, there is a 
dynamism in the political parties which is lacking in us’’.1*? 

The Meerut conference was followed up by the convening of an 
all-India conference which was held at Jabalpur, 14 to 16 June. It 
was attended by some £00 Sarvodaya workers and others engaged 
in the struggle, although, because of the short notice given, no 
workers from Orissa and West Bengal were present. The two senior 
Sarvodaya leaders, Dada Dharmadhikari and Dhirendra Majum- 
dar, unable to attend because of illness, sent messages of support. 
But JP himself was present and read out an exchange of letters he 
had had with Vinoba in order to inform the delegates of the causes 
of the differences between them. As at Meerut, some delegates, 
mainly young persons, opposed the idea of setting up a new 
organization, but the majority decided to form an All-India Co- 
ordination Committee of Sarvodaya workers, with Govindrao 
Deshpande of Bombay serving as its convener. According to the 
report in the Indian Express,'** the conference ‘‘succeeded in brea- 
king the deadlock caused by the maun of Sarva Seva Sangh’’, and 
the new body ‘‘would provide directives to Sarvodaya Mandals”’ 
until the Sangh started functioning again. Among the matters 
discussed at the conference were: the strategy to be pursued by 
the people’s struggle movement; the role of Sarvodaya workers in 
it, and their training; the raising of funds by the sale of one-rupee 
coupons, avoiding large donations from the wealthy; the launching 
of a journal possibly to be entitled ‘‘Sangharsh’’; and the issue of 
decision-making by consensus. It was also decided to hold a 
further conference within a few months, this time in the State 
which was in the vanguard of the revolution, Bihar. 

To the Sarvodaya workers attending it, the Jabalpur conference 
was a heartening experience. With none of the Vinoba faction 
present to challenge them, they felt that under JP’s leadership they 
had established a new identity and had been confirmed in their 
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role as the carriers of the idea of nonviolent revolution. Doubts 
and misgivings about the course JP was taking, and fears that the 
opposition parties were simply using the movement for their own 
ends dissolved when JP reaffirmed the populist non-partisan 
character of the movement. So far, he said, the political parties 
had been acting as a link between himself and the people. But the 
parties had their own programmes and policies and, in dealing with 
the people, applied their own yardsticks. The contact they provided 
was not strong enough for intensifying the mass movement —hence 
the need to develop the non-partisan youth corps, the Vahini. 
Dissolution of the Bihar Assembly, he continued, remained an aim 
of the movement; massive demonstrations in front of the Assembly 
building were planned during its next session; but its dissolution 
was only one step on the road to total revolution. The movement 
had slackened in the urban centres but it was picking up in the 
rural areas, and it was in the latter that he would now concentrate, 
working to build up Janata Sarkar. He would not, therefore, 
undertake any further tours in other States—although, if invited 
by some organization, he might make special visits outside 
Bihar.**4 

JP’s public announcement of his intention, henceforth, to 
concentrate on developing the revolutionary movement in Bihar 
gave pure joy to his Sarvodaya colleagues. It signified that he was 
returning home—home to his native Bihar and home to his 
Sarvodaya concept of total revolution. He had been persuaded, so 
it seems, to choose the road indicated by Bhattacharjea. The 
announcement was all the more significant because it was made 
shortly after the dramatic developments of 12 June 1975—the day 
when Judge Sinha gave his judgment in the Allahabad High Court 
on Raj Narain’s election petition against the Prime Minister and 
the day when the Gujarat election results were announced.!*° 

On hearing the Gujarat election results, JP had contented 
himself with observing that they proved ‘‘the Indira wave’’ and 
‘‘the Indira magic’’ were over.!*° On the Allahabad verdict, he had 
been more scathing. Like many people, he had expected that 
Mrs Gandhi, following the precedent that she had endorsed in the 
case of other politicians, would resign the premiership while she 
awaited the result of her appeal against the judgment in the 
Supreme Court. When she had not done so, he described her 
behaviour as ‘‘a most shameful and cynical performance’’, adding 
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that she had compounded her guilt by continuing as Prime 
Minister ‘‘without any legal or moral right to the office’. But to 
follow these observations by announcing next day his decision to 
concentrate on developing the movement in Bihar seemed clear 
confirmation that he was distancing himself from the opposition 
political parties. 

His behaviour in the week after the Jabalpur conference appeared 
to bear this out. Accompanied by Bhattacharjea, he spent part of it 
touring villages in Bhojpur district, an allegedly Naxalite area:1*’ 
and on 16 June he let it be known that he would not lead the 
Opposition parties’ demonstration outside the President’s House in 
New Delhi on 22 June to demand Mrs Gandhi’s resignation. He 
told newsmen that he was not free to do so, since his engagements 
were already fixed.188 His attitude to the agitation against the 
Prime Minister at this point seems to have been in accord with 
that expressed by Radhakrishna in Everyman’s, 15 June 1975: 


The Allahabad verdict vindicates the stand of those who have been crying 
hoarse against the distortions of the electoral system and the abuse of execu- 
tive power... But even they shall not exult in their moment of triumph for 
their task has only just begun. Greater challenges lie ahead and the very 
success of the first effort holds pitfalls for the unwary and the complacent. 
The people’s movement which insists that real power should lie with the 
people must go on, and go on with redoubled vigour. The movement has 
never sought the removal of this or that person. If throwing out a Chief 
Minister or even a Prime Minister were all that there was to the movement, 
then it would be in no way different from the earlier attempts at the 
politicallevel.... 0 *« 


But though these might have been JP’s own thoughts, echoing 
words he himself had used in responding to Patnaik’s invitation of 
1973 when he had warned the opposition against being consumed 
by mere negative aims, such as ‘‘Indira hatao’’, he could not easily 
escape the compulsions inherent in the logic of recent events and in 
his role as the symbol of the opposition. The success of the Janata 
‘Front in the Gujarat elections had given a new impetus to the 
movement towards unification, and the Allahabad judgment had 
provided an unexpected opportunity to end Mrs Gandhi’s rule, if 
not that of Congress, without waiting for the next general election. 
Sensing that victory was within their grasp, the leaders of the four 
opposition parties called an emergency meeting of the National 
Coordination Committee and arranged joint meetings of their 
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executives in Delhi on 21 June, and Roop Narain and Raj Narain 
went to Patna to persuade JP that his presence in the capital was 
indispensable. As if to underline his indispensability, a protest 
march planned by the Janta Front parties for 21 June was 
postponed to enable JP to “guide, advise, and participate’’.1%° 

How easily JP was persuaded to reverse his decision of 15 June is 
not known, but reverse it he did. Leaving Patna, he arrived in 
- Delhi on 23 June-—his arrival being delayed by one day because of 
the (perhaps Government-inspired) cancellation of the flight from 
Patna, necessitating his travelling overnight by train. With 
hindsight, one might suggest that JP’s first instinct after the 
Allahabad judgment—to ‘‘play it cool’’ and await the verdict of 
Supreme Court—was the right one. But, like most leaders, he was 
not in complete control of the situation or of the forces on his own 
side: to continue to lead, he had also to follow. Besides, there is no 
doubt that he was deeply disturbed by the reaction of Mrs Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders to the Allahabad judgment. As soon as 
the judgment became known, any suggestion that the Prime 
Minister might step down, even temporarily, was brushed aside, and 
a massive campaign, involving popular demonstrations outside her 
house, was mounted to convince the public that her services were 
indispensable to the nation. Borooah, the Congress President, set 
the tone of this campaign with his slogan: ‘‘India is Indira and 
Indira is India’’, and by his statement that, although the law 
might be supreme, ‘‘laws are made only by the people and the 
leader of the people is Mrs Indira Gandhi’’.!*° The decision of the 
Opposition parties to launch a campaign to force the Prime 
Minister’s resignation was in large part a response to the ruling 
party’s prior campaign™'—one in which the public services,. such 
as the All India Radio and the Delhi bus services, were blatantly 
used for partisan purposes.** In the wake of the Allahabad 
judgment both the Congress and the opposition parties seemed 
intent on deciding the issue ‘‘in the streets’’—but it was the 
Congress which took to the streets first. Even more disturbing than 
the orchestrated public campaign in support of Mrs Gandhi was 
the reaction of the Congress Parliamentary Party. Perhaps more 
than any other factor, it was this that convinced JP that he should 
come to Delhi. At its meeting on 19 June, from which five Young 
Turks were conspicuously absent, the Congress Parliamentary Party 
unanimously affirmed its support of Mrs Gandhi in terms echoing 
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Borooah’s slogan quoted above. And from the discussions it 
became clear that the dominant mood in the Party was that 
Mrs Gandhi should stay on as Prime Minister even if the Supreme 
Court upheld the Allahabad judgment. Making use of the 
atmosphere created by the popular demonstrations supporting the 
Prime Minister, her advisers were considering how to circumvent 
her disqualification. Two ways were possible: by changing the 
law with restrospective effect or by the Election Commissioner 
using his discretion to remove the disqualification.14* Commenting 
on the Congress Parliamentary Party’s resolution, JP said that 
it looked like ‘‘clear notice that no matter what the law of the 
land might say, Mrs Gandhi, inasmuch as it lies within the power 
of Congress, will continue to be India’s Prime Minister’’. Although 
the Congress thought her indispensable, from his observations of 
her over the last two years, and since the judgment, he had come 
to the conclusion that she must go.'*4 The comment of Everyman’s 
was even stronger: Congress had taken a big step towards fascism 
by the course it had pursued to retain Mrs Gandhi as Prime 
Minister. ‘‘The identification of the Congress with the country and 
the leaders with the party are all too familiar hallmarks of the 
totalitarian approach.’ The totalitarian trend had been streng- 
thened by plans to delay the next session of Parliament, if necessary. 
“In these circumstances all parties and individuals believing in 
democratic practice have no alternative but to join together to resist 
this move towards totalitarian Government.’’!* 

By the time JP reached Delhi on 23 June, the opposition parties 
at a series of meetings of their executives held both separately and 
jointly had reached a large measure of agreement on two main 
matters: the creation of a united opposition party and a plan of 
campaign to compel the Prime Minister to resign. The parties 
involved in the unification move were the four that had formed the 
Janata Front in Gujarat plus the Akali Dal, although it was hoped 
that other parties would support the campaign against the Prime 
Minister. In the discussions on unification, the main issue was 
whether the parties should merge their identities completely 
or proceed more cautiously by forming a federal party. The BLD 
continued to favour the former but the Jana Sangh and the 
Congress (O) favoured the latter. The Akali Dal wanted the 
opposition parties to consolidate their unity by working under the 
aegis of a common front, while the Socialists were cool about any 
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further move towards unification. In the end, at a joint meeting of 
the four Janata Front parties, it was agreed to form a federal party 
with a combined bloc acting at the parliamentary level. Three 
related questions were also discussed: the socio-economic 
programme of the proposed federal party, what should be its 
symbol, and who should be its leader. Agreement was reached on 
the first of these and steps were taken to prepare a statement on it 
for the press. The other two questions remained open. In 
the Gujarat elections, the parties had not been able to agree on a 
common symbol. If a completely new symbol was to be adopted 
for the Lok Sabha elections, it was necessary to reach an early 
decision to ensure its registration and to allow sufficient time for 
publicizing it. On the leadership question, it was recognized that 
Morarji.Desai had substantial claims, but Charan Singh’s claims to 
the position were also strongly pressed. The executives decided to 
meet again in the first week of July to continue their discussions, 
in the hope of arriving at an agreed formula on all outstanding 
issues by the middle of that month.1** They also decided to set up 
a National Programme Committee, comprising two representatives 
from each of the five parties mentioned above to draft a 
programme of action for the campaign calling for the Prime 
Minister’s resignation.'*” 

Since the meeting of the executives was over by the time he 
arrived in Delhi, it was the latter committee that JP met on 23 
June. At the meeting, he emphasized that the Prime Minister’s 
resignation was an issue on which the opposition parties could 
effectively mobilize public opinion and tilt the scale against the 
Congress. He also suggested that other parties such as the CPI 
(M), the DMK, and the Revolutionary Socialist Party should be 
associated with the campaign.® In the evening, accompanied by 
Radhakrishna, he dined with the Young Turks—the dissidents 
within the Congress Parliamentary Party. JP, who had previously 
advised them to stay in the Congress and fight from within, 
expressed the view that the time had now come for them to break 
with the party. The Young Turks thought they could muster thirty- 
five Congress MPs on their side but that, if they were joined by 
Jagjivan Ram who had an estimated 150 members behind him, 
then a serious challenge to Mrs Gandhi could be mounted. 
However, at a further meeting with the Young Turks the next day, 
Mohan Dharia reported that the group could not muster the 
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number mentioned in any move to come out against the Prime 
Minister and that no response had been received to the feelers put 
out to Jagjivan Ram. One difficulty in mobilizing opposition to 
Mrs Gandhi at this level was, of course, that the Congress 
Parliamentary Party had already voted on 19 June to retain her as 
Prime Minister. 

On 24 June Justice V. R. Krishna ce the vacation ae of the 
Supreme Court, rejected Mrs Gandhi’s interim appeal for an 
absolute stay of the execution of the High Court order pending 
the final decision on her appeal to the Supreme Court; but he 
granted her a conditional stay. ‘‘The High Court finding, until 
upset,” he declared, ‘‘holds good, however weak it may ultimately 
prove to be.’’ Granting the conditional stay meant that, until 
the appeal decision, Mrs Gandhi had no right to vote as.an MP, 
but her status as Prime Minister was unimpaired. In the case of a 
minister, the judge pointed out there was little practical difference 
between an absolute and a conditional stay. 

The response of the Congress Parliamentary Party to the 
announcement of the stay was that the judgment fully vindicated 
the party’s stand. But the opposition parties, at a joint meeting of 
their executives attended by JP, passed a resolution welcoming the 
Surpreme Court order and issued a statement, declaring: ‘‘Her 
(Mrs Gandhi’s). credibility stands. destroyed, her membership 
is restricted, her right to. vote is suspended. Under the 
circumstances, what sort of Prime Minister. can she _ be?’’ 
The Supreme, Court had drawn attention to ‘‘canons of 
political propriety and democratic dharma’’. It was these values 
rather than legal niceties, that sustained democracy. Political 
propriety and democratic conventions demanded that Mrs Gandhi 
should step. down. ‘“‘If, Mrs Gandhi fails to resign, we 
shall have no choice except. to undertake a _ countrywide 
movement, including satyagraha, demanding her resignation.’’49 
It was also announced that. the opposition parties would organize 
a mass rally on 25 June at’ 6 p.m. at the Ramlila Grounds 
which JP, having agreed to stay on for the purpose, would address. 

On the morning of 25 June the Programme Committee of 
the opposition parties held a further meeting to discuss the detailed 
plan of their agitation. JP and Radhakriskna were present, as 
also were Era Sezhiyan of the DMK and Jyoti Basu of the CPI 
(M).*°° It was decided to form a new body, the Lok Sangharsh 
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Samiti, to manage the compaign, with Morarji Desai as chairman, 
Nana Deshmukh as Secretary, and Ashoka Mehta as Treasurer. It 
was further decided to observe ‘‘Lok Shikshan Week’’ (public 
education work) from 29 June to 5 July by organizing meetings and 
demonstrations throughout the country in order to educate the 
people over the implications of the Allahabad judgment and to 
call for the Prime Minister’s resignation. For this purpose, all 
national leaders of the opposition parties would tour the States 
during the week. In the capital itself, in addition to meetings and 
rallies, batches of satyagrahis would be mobilized for demonstra- 
tions everyday outside the Prime Méinister’s residence.! At 
the Programme Committee’s meeting, it had been suggested that 
Radhakrishna might serve as secretary or, failing that, treasurer of 
the Lok Sangharsh Samiti. JP had opposed the suggestion. 
Afterwards he explained why to Radhakrishna. In JP’s. view the. 
opposition parties had not been playing fair with the people’s 
movement; Charan Singh, for example, had done nothing about 
corruption in Uttar Pradesh. The task of Sarvodaya workers like 
Radhakrishna was to concentrate on building up Janata Sarkar: 
in Bihar and on raising volunteers for the non-partisan youth corps, 

the Sangharsh Vahini. 

On the evening of 25 June, JP addressed the rally at the Ranlilas 
Grounds, which was presided over by Morarji Desai. Because the 
electricity supply to newspaper offices in New Delhi’s ‘‘Fleet Street’’ 
was cut off later that night at the instigation of the Government, 
few reports are available of JP’s speech. But The Hindustan Times, 
whose offices were located elsewhere, escaped the cut and its 
edition of 26 June carried a report by its correspondent, Najmul 
Hasan. Subsequently, in Why Emergency?, the paper placed before 
Parliament on 21 July, the Government laid great stress on 
JP’s alleged incitement of the armed forces, the police and 
Government employees made in the course of his speech on 25 
June.? To the sub-editors of The Hindustan Times, however, 
judging from the headlines to Hasan’s report, the highlight of JP’s 
speech was his advice to Chief Justice A. N. Ray to absent himself 
from the bench when the Prime Minister’s appeal came to be 
heard. Because Ray had been appointed Chief Justice by the Prime 
Minister over the heads of three more senior justices, contrary to 
convention, any judgment that he might make in the Prime 
Minister’s case was, in JP’s view, bound to be doubted. The 
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general character and substance of the rest of JP’s speech are 
conveyed in the following paragraph of Hasan’s report: 


The Sarvodaya leader, who spoke calmly for about ninety minutes, raised 
his voice in anger only once while referring to the oppression of Harijans. 
His address was free of histrionics. It was pithy, attacking in its content 
rather than in tone. The predominant theme was the urgent need for Mrs 
Gandhi to resign. He examined yesterday’s Supreme Court order on her 
appeal for an absolute stay, spoke briefly about the High Court judgment, 
lambasted the ‘‘servility’’ of the Congress Party, particularly its leaders, 
roused the police and army and the Government employees to act, and 
contested Mrs Gandhi’s statements about improvements in the life of the 
people. 


Developing points in this paragraph, the report quotes JP as 
saying, in reference to the High Court judgment, that not only had 
Justice Sinha found Mrs Gandhi guilty of corrupt practices but 
also at twenty-seven places he had doubted her oral and written 
evidence: ‘In plain language what Justice Sinha has said is that 
Mrs Gandhi has told lies on a number of occasions.’’ The report 
continues: ‘‘Mr Narayan also called upon the army, police and 
Government employees not to obey any order they consider 
illegal. The Army Act lays down that the armed forces must protect 
the Constitution. If the Constitution is changed legally, it does not 
matter. But the Army must oppose any unconstitutional changes.”’ 
On the police, JP is quoted as saying: ‘‘I am not trying to arouse 
the police. But merely stating facts. After the police strike in 
Delhi, the Khosla Commission was set up to examine their grie- 
vances. It submitted its recommendations in 1968 but they have yet 
to be implemented. Even the Central and State Government 
employees’ demands have not been conceded.”’ 

The report does not contain the sentence, italicised in a quotation 
given in Why Emergency?: ‘‘Friends, the time I have repeatedly 
been referring to is now coming.’’ Interpreting this sentence in the 
light of JP’s statement made at Bhubaneswar on 31 March 1975, 
that he would ask the army and police to rise in revolt at 
an ‘‘appropriate time’’, the authors of Why Emergency? suggest 
that JP was hinting that ‘‘the time had now come’’.? Instead, the 
report in The Hindustan Times continues: “After making his call 
to the Army, police and Government employees, Mr Narayan 
challenged Home Minister Brahmananda Reddy to try him for 
committing treason: ‘I am prepared for a treason trial. But you 
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can (can’t?) accuse me of being a traitor. I have never sought 
anything for myself from the country.’’’ The report concludes thus: 
‘He also urged students to be prepared to walk out of classes and 
go to jail if Mrs Gandhi continues in office aftera month. ‘Are 
you ready’, he asked. ‘Yes’ came the thundering reply. ‘We must 
be prepared not to cooperate with the Government and refuse to 
pay tax. The consequences may be serious and you must be pre- 
pared for it,’ he said.”’ 

After the meeting, JP returned to the Gandhi Peace Foundation 
where he was staying and retired to bed. In the early hours of 
the next morning, 26 June 1975, the police arrived with a warrant 
for his detention under MISA and informed him that a state of 
Emergency had been proclaimed. JP had anticipated that he 
would be arrested but thought it would be in October, before the 
Lok Sabha elections, if they were to be held—which had looked 
increasingly doubtful. He was puzzled by the reference to the procla- 
mation of a state of Emergency: after all, a state of Emergency 
had been in operation in the country since 1971! Before leaving 
with the police, he turned to his friends at the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation and, referring to Mrs Gandhi, quoted the Sanskrit 
saying: Vinasha kale viparit buddhi (when a person falls on bad 
days, he loses his head).1** In reporting the incident, British news- 
papers preferred the stronger, anglicized version: He whom the 
gods destroy, they first send mad. 


CHAPTER i 


Sarvodaya and the Emergency 


ITH the arrest of JP and the declaration of the new state of 

Emergency, Indian politics changed dramatically. Overnight 
‘‘the world’s largest democracy’’ was transformed into what, at best, 
could only be termed as a “constitutional dictatorship”. Alongwith 
JP, most of the leaders of the non-Communist opposition parties 
and several dissident members of the Congress itself were arrested; 
the Fundamental Rights guaranteed under the Constitution were sus- 
pended; and a draconian press censorship was instituted. Within the 
next few weeks, these first acts of the new political regime were 
followed by the arrest of thousands of opposition party activists 
and student leaders and the banning of twenty-seven allegedly ‘‘anti- 
national’’ organizations, the most important of which were the RSS, 
the Ananda Marga and various factions of the CPI (M-L). Among 
those detained were several hundred Sarvodaya workers associated 
with ‘‘the JP faction’, including Siddharaj Dhadda, Thakurdas 
Bang, Jagannathan, Manmohan Choudhuri, and Nabakrushna 
Choudhury. Radhakrishna, the Secretary of the Gandhi Peace Foun- 
dation, escaped early arrest and went ‘‘underground”’ for several 
weeks during which he sought to rally forces for resistance. His 
case, however, illustrated the difficulty of underground resistance 
from a person in his position, Not only was his family subjected to 
various forms of harassment but his institution also became a hos- 
tage. In August, therefore, he returned to his headquarters, notified 
the authorities, and submitted himself to arrest. Ramamurti, JP’s 
principal lieutenant in Bihar,‘had no such institutional responsibili- 
ties and, with neighbouring Nepal as a safe haven when the chase 
became too hot, managed to work underground throughout the 
Emergency. Narayan Desai, the Shanti Sena leader, also escaped 
arrest by returning to his native state of Gujarat which, until 
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President’s rule was imposed in March 1976, remained a relatively 
safe harbour for opponents of the Indira Gandhi regime. From 
there, he participated actively in the production and dissemination 
of resistance literature. 

Although coercive state power, directed to silencing all overt 
opposition, was Mrs Gandhi’s main weapon in her fight to main- 
tain her own position and the prolongation of Congress rule, she 
was politically astute enough to appreciate that repression by itself 
would be insufficient to secure her objectives. Repression, therefore, 
was combined with two other policies. One was concerned with 
amendments to the Constitution and laws relating to elections, 
beginning with changes which would, retrospectively, make legal 
the actions which had led to her conviction in the Allahabad High 
Court. This policy culminated in.the 42nd Amendment Bill which 
was eventually passed in December 1976. The other, more positive, 
policy was an economic programme the implementation of which, 
like the Narora programme before it, was intended to restore the 
electorate’s faith in the Congress as an instrument of radical change. 
This 20-point programme gave top priority to curbing inflation, but 
several items were particularly concerned with the problems of 
those living in rural areas. These included: the implementation of 
land ceiling legislation and the distribution ‘‘with redoubled zeal” 
of surplus land among the landless; an expansion of the provision 
of housing sites to the rural poor; the abolition of the practice of 
bonded labour; a review of existing legislation on minimum. wages 
for agricultural labour; and steps to liquidate rural indebtedness by 
the provision of institutional credit to landless labourers, rural 
artisans, and small farmers. 

The declaration of the state of Emergency posed a severe test 
for all Indians, but not least for those who considered themselves 
the followers of Mahatma Gandhi. How did the Gandhians meet 
this test? 

Shortly aftcr the declaration of the Emergency, Devendra Kumar, 
in an analysis of the different approaches to be found among 
Gandhian constructive workers,! distinguished four groups. The 
first were ‘‘confrontationists’’ who believed in the need to engage in 
struggle with the Government and the party in power and who 
were actually involved in that struggle. The second were those who 
fully sympathized with the first group but who were not in a posi- 
tion to be able practically to join in the struggle. The third group 
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included those, like Devendra himself, who though dissatisfied with 
the existing state of affairs, believed that no real improvements 
could be effected through confrontation. Such people kept aloof 
from the struggle but did not oppose the activities of those whose 
conscience led them to engage in it. The fourth group consisted of 
those who firmly believed in cooperation with the Government and 
who were actively opposed to the struggle approach. 

With the coming of the Emergency, the most active members of 
the first group found themselves in detention or participating in the 
resistance organized chiefly by the underground body, the Lok 
Sangharsh Samiti. Probably, the bulk of Lok Sevaks found them- 
selves in the second group: they were opposed to the Emergency 
but unable, for one reason or another, to do much to resist it. Being 
located usually in rural areas, the opportunities for overt resistance © 
were few. The third group were the moderates, those unconvinced 
by JP’s line but conscious of the reasons which had impelled him 
to develop it. Members of this group provided the main source of 
attempts to move towards a policy of reconciliation both at the 
level of the Sarvodaya movement and, to some extent, at the 
national level. They were distinctly unhappy about the imposition of 
the Emergency, took steps to try to end it as speedily as possible, 
but meanwhile tried to continue, as best they could, with their 
Gandhian constructive work. 

The fourth group were headed by those Lok Sevaks who had 
resigned from the Sarva Seva Sangh in March 1975. For them, the 
Emergency represented the inevitable outcome of the misguided 
struggle approach. They had littleor no sympathy for their erstwhile 
colleagues who now found themselves in jail and, moreover, they 
positively welcomed the Emergency as providing a great opportunity 
to further their Gandhian objectives. Prabhakaryji, the Sarvodaya 
leader in Andhra Pradesh, was included in this group. In his 
view, the Emergency had come at the right time and had ended the 
confusion of recent years. He wanted to take full advantage of 
it. He attributed great significance to the 20-point programme and 
served as a representative of the voluntary agencies in the Andhra 
State level committee concerned with the programme’s implemen- 
tation.” | 

When the Emergency was declared, Vinoba was only half-way 
through observing his self-imposed year of silence. But, as might 
be expeeted, Mrs Gandhi’s supporters were confident that hecould 
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be included in the fourth group. Soon after the Emergency, in the 
form of a written comment made to Vasant Sathe, Congress MP 
for Nagpur who visited him at his Ashram, he delivered the verdict 
that the Emergency was anushasan parva—an ‘“‘era of discipline’. 
The comment was'quickly reported in the censored national press 
and used in Government propaganda justifying the Emergency, inclu- 
ding in this case postage stamps. Vinoba thus emerged as ‘‘the 
Saint of the Government’’—the rishi who had legitimated Mrs 
Gandhi’s action. As if to underline this newrole of Vinoba, the 
Prime Minister visited him at his Ashram on 7 September 1975, 
and took a leading part in a function in New Delhi, on 11 Septem- 
ber, celebrating Vinoba’s eightieth birthday. In her speech on this 
occasion, she referred to Vinoba’s work, through the still uncomp- 
leted Bhoodan movement, to uplift the rural masses, and she 
promised that the Government would do something about another 
matter to which Vinoba attached great importance—prohibition. 
The best tribute that the nation could payto the Acharya, however, 
was, she said, to implement his programmes and to follow his 
teachings. That would strengthen the nation. 

The promise with regard to prohibition was quickly fulfilled by 
the announcement on 2 October 1975, Gandhi’s birthday, of the 
Government’s 12-point minimum programme on the subject. The 
points included the discontinuance of advertisements and public 
inducements relating to drinking, the ending of drinking in public 
places, and the issuing of no further licences to expand existing 
distilleries except in export-oriented cases. Sarvodaya, the one 
remaining English-language publication of the movement which in 
this period became closely identified with ‘‘the Vinoba faction’’,* 
welcomed ‘“‘this bold and wise step’’ taken by the Government of 
India to achieve ‘‘total prohibition’’. It pointed out, however, that 
prohibition was a State subject, the role of the Centre in this regard 
being secondary. The new programme was also warmly welcomed 
by the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi whose chairman, Shriman Narayan,°® 
had long been associated with the campaign for total prohibi- 
tion. 

The attitude of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi(GSN) was particularly 
significant because, since the Gandhi Centenary Year, 1969, it had 
assumed the task of acting as a co-ordinating link between all the 
various constructive work organizations in the country. To this end, 
it organized camps and conferences designed to foster mutual 
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understanding and solidarity amongst constructive workers, to 
develop an integrated approach to constructive work, and to evolve 
a consensual Gandhian view on issues of national policy. The GSN 
represented what I have called “‘institutional Gandhism”’ but, with 
the ‘‘freezing’’ of Sarva Seva Sangh, it became more important even 
for avowed ‘“‘revolutionary Gandhians’’. Under the auspices of the 
GSN, a conference of constructive workers from Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, and some other States was 
held at Paunar, 11 to 13 September 1975—the first important con- 
ference of Sarvodaya workers after the declaration of the Emer- 
gency. In the resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
conference, no direct reference was made to the new political situa- 
tion in the country, but it was emphasized that the workers should - 
remain aloof from party and power politics. The resolution also 

provided guidance on what workers should do in the event of a 
difference of opinion amongst the members ofa Gandhian institution: 
‘If there is a difference of opinion amongst the members regarding 
any movement then those workers who desire to participate in that 
programme should take leave from the institution and participate 
in the said movement in their individual capacity only. If they hold 
some Office also in the institution, they should resign it so that no 
misunderstanding spreads out in public regarding that institution.’’® 
This part of the resolution was, in effect, a reiteration of the com- 
promise formula which had been proposed at the Sarva Seva Sangh 
meeting in the previous March but which had failed to prevent the 
final split. In the changed circumstances, however, the terms of 
this formula took on a new significance. As was soon to become 
apparent, the Gandhian institutions which had become tainted in 
the eyes of the Government bythe association of their members with 
JP, were now wide open to attack. Already by this date, the future 
of the Gandhian Institute of Studies, Varanasi, was in doubt, the 
Government having withheld its annual grant to the institute pend- 
ing inquiries about how previous grants had been spent. The Associa- 
tionof Voluntary Agencies for Rural Development (AVARD) and the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation (GPF) were also subjected to this treat- 
ment.7 Also relevant to the new political situation was that part of 
the resolution which stated: ‘‘It is...necessary that all our work is 
per formed openly without any fear and should not contain any sort 
of secrecy.”’ This implied that Sarvodaya could not countenance any 
kind of ‘“‘underground”’ activity. The resolution, further, called 
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on Gandian institutions ‘‘in the prevailing circumstances’’ to engage 
themselves ‘“‘with utmost zeal’’ in the programmes of Bhoodan and 
prohibition. 

In so far as the conference provided guidance to the Gandhian 
movement, its message may be expressed briefly thus: Business 
(more or less) as usual! The movement was to remain non-partisan, 
above party and power politics. Individual Sarvodaya workers 
might oppose the Emergency but, if they did, they would act only 
as individuals: the movement itself was neither for it nor against 
it. But it was also noted that the Emergency had created new 
opportunities for developing important aspects of the constructive 
programme. This programme was our special responsibility and 
we should devote ourselves to it. 


This message reflected the views of the third group identified 
by Devendra Kumar mentioned above. It did not, of 
course, reflect the views of ‘‘the JP faction’? who saw 
the declaration of the Emergency as a vindication of JP’s line. 
Their approach had, apparently, led to disaster but events had 
shown that JP had been right in launching the struggle against 
Mrs Gandhi and the Congress Government. Tactical mistakes 
might have been made in pursuing the struggle, particularly after 
the Allahabad judgement, but, now that the character of Mrs 
Gandhi’s regime had been plainly revealed, it was impossible to 
remain non-political. In no way could Gandhian principles be 
squared with dictatorship, and in the new situation struggle against 
the dictatorship was the top priority. Cooperating with the 
Government’s programme, however Gandhian the programme 
might seem to be, would serve only to strengthen the dictatorship. 
For Sarvodaya workers holding this view, the movement for Total 
Revolution had, for the time being, come to an abrupt halt. All 
the plans for the future development of this movement had to be 
set aside. The pressing need now was to restore democracy, an 
indispensable condition for any further advance. To this end, full 
support should be given to organizations such as Citizens for 
Democracy and the Lok Sangharsh Samiti. 

Citizens for Democracy, it will be recalled, was the organization 
set up by JP in April 1974. Appealing mainly to middle-class 
intellectuals, it was avowedly a non-party organization which had 
remained in theory uncommitted to the movement for Total 
Revolution. So far, its impact had not been very great but, after 26 
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June 1975, it came into its own as a forum for those who resisted 
the Emergency as an attack on civil liberties. On 12 October, 1975, 
it convened in Ahmedabad, under the friendly protection of the 
Janata Front Government in Gujarat, the first all-India Civil 
Liberties Conference. The conference-of some five hundred people 
was presided over by J.C. Shah, a former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and the keynote address was delivered by M.C. 
Chagla, a former Minister of Education in the Union Government. 
Other prominent participants included Minoo Masani, S. M. Joshi, 
Mohan Dharia, MP, V. M. Tarkunde, and P. G. Mavalankar, MP. 
Govindrao Deshpande, who had been designated convener of the 
projected co-ordination committee of Sarvodaya workers in June, 
was the most prominent of the Sarvodaya workers present. The 
conference condemned the indiscriminate arrests and detention of 
numerous persons without justification and contrary to the provi- 
sions of the law, and called upon all members of Citizens for 
Democracy to organize local committees throughout the country 
for the purposes of (i) providing legal assistance to secure the 
release of political detainees and improvements in the conditions 
of detention, (ii) creating public opinion against inhuman treatment 
of detainees, and (iii) helping, where necessary, the families of 
detainees. It also authorized Citizens for Democracy to prepare 
and present to the Lok Sabha a petition demanding the revocation 
of the Emergency, the holding of a general election before March 
1976, the release of all political detainees, and the restoration of 
the freedom of the press.!° 


For its daring in reporting Chagla’s speech at this conference, 
Bhoomiputra, the Sarvodaya weekly edited by Chunibhai Vaidya 
and published in Baroda, ran foul of the Government of India’s 
Chief Censor. The journal’s issue in which the report appeared and 
its press were declared forfeited; but when the case went.to the 
Gujarat High Court the judges held that some parts of the censor- 
ship directive were void.44 Subsequently, the Navajivan Trust, the 
principal publishers of the works of Mahatma Gandhi, were per- 
suaded to publish a booklet on the Bhoomiputra case.12 The police 
then sealed the Trust’s press and kept it closed for six days. The 
Trust appealed successfully to the High Court and continued to 
ignore the Government’s demand that their publications should be 
submitted to censorship.!8 

If Citizens for Democracy became a vehicle for nonviolent 
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protest against the Emergency, it was left to the Lok Sangharsh 
Samiti to become the vehicle of the more radical form of non- 
violent action—nonviolent intervention. The Samiti, it will be 
recalled, had been formed to organize the ill-fated campaign calling 
for Mrs Gandhi’s resignation. Bereft of its leaders, all detained, 
the Samiti took some time to recover from the blow. In response 
to the declaration of the Emergency, there had been more-or-less 
spontaneous demonstrations in various parts of the country. But, 
in total, these did not amount to anything remotely resembling the 
massive demonstrations that JP had anticipated or had been led to 
expect from the enthusiastic response accorded to him at his 
meetings.1* The demonstrations were quickly quelled by the police 
and within a few weeks, it appeared that ‘“‘the JP wave’’ had been 
no more than a freak wave which had receded for ever—an 
appearance fostered, of course, by the fact that reports of any de- 
monstrations were strictly censored. Deprived of its leadership, the 
JP movement, it seemed, had been exposed as little more than a 
phantom. But by mid-autumn 1975, the Lok Sangharsh Samiti had 
achieved sufficient organizational strength to mount a sustained 
Satyagraha campaign. The guidelines for this campaign stated: 
‘‘All programmes of Satyagraha that we undertake should be com- 
pletely peaceful and nonviolent, and organised on the patterns 
outlined by Gandhi. The forms of Satyagraha must be chosen on the 
Gandhian model. Only prohibitory orders that suppress civil liber- 
ties, fundamental rights, the basic rights of workers, students, etc, 
should be chosen for defiance. Such defiance can take the form 
of breaking the bans on processions, meetings, peaceful assembly 
of persons, shouting of slogans, picketing, producing and circulating 
news-sheets and bulletins, exercising or supporting the basic rights 
of workers, peasants, Adivasis, Harijans, and other weaker 
sections.”’4° 


The campaign was launched on 14 November 1975, fortuitously 
two days after JP, gravely ill from a kidney failure, was released 
from detention. Typically in New Delhi, the campaign took the 
form of small groups of satyagrahis assembling simultaneously at 
various public places in the city, shouting slogans and distributing 
leaflets against the Emergency in the few minutes before the police 
arrived to arrest them. The campaign lasted for seven weeks 
during which batches of volunteers offered satyagraha in nearly 
3,000 places and on over 500 occasions, and nearly 9,000 satya- 
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grahis were arrested. Mentioning these figures in a letter to the 
Prime Minister, dated 9 January 1976, the secretary of the LSS, 
Ravindra Varma, who was subsequently arrested, added: ‘‘There 
has been no case—not even a single one—of any kind of violence 
or disorderly behaviour on the part of our satyagrahis. There has 
been no report—from any State—of even a stone being pelted by 
any of our satyagrahis or any of the millions of sympathizers who 
have witnessed the scenes of satyagraha in urban centres or rural 
areas. Even in the face of the unprovoked aggression and violence 
from the police as well as agents provocateurs at many places, they 
remained absolutely peaceful and nonviolent.’’!® 

The campaign, of course, went completely unreported in the 
Indian press, although in magnitude and in disciplined behaviour it 
was comparable to the campaigns led by Mahatma Gandhi in the 
struggle for independence. Individual Sarvodaya workers took part 
in the campaign but the bulk of the participants were, of course, 
political activists associated with the opposition parties, especially 
the best-organized of these parties, the Jana Sangh. In Punjab, 
however, the Akali Dal provided the bulk of the volunteers who 
courted arrest. 

By an odd coincidence, the day that marked the launching of 
the satyagraha campaign saw the opening of a conference of Sarvo- 
daya workers to whom the very idea of sangharsh (struggle) was 
an anathema.’ This conference, convened by the Bihar Bhoodan 
Silver Jubilee Committee, was held at Rajgir, the venue of the 
1969 Sarvodaya Sammelan which had marked the culmination of 
the whirlwind campaign for Gramdan in that State. The conference 
was addressed by five leading members of the group which had 
resigned from the Sarva Seva Sangh in March 1975: Nirmala 
Deshpande, Narendra Dube, Charu Chandra Bhandari, Dr 
Dayanidhi Patnaik, and Prakash Bhai. The main purposes of the 
conference were to rally the ‘‘anti-struggle’’ Sarvodaya workers in 
the State, to enrol new workers in the Jubilee Committee which was 
operating under the patronage of the State Government, and to 
persuade them to attend the national conference planned to be held 
at Paunar on 25 December, the day when Vinoba would end his 
year of silence. About 1,000 invitations were sent out by the Bihar 
Committee which expected some 300 workers to attend. In the 
event, the turn-out was approximately fifty, a figure which Nirmala 
Deshpande, nevertheless, thought encouraging since she had 
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identified not more than six workers in Bihar committed to. the 
‘tasks of Gram Swaraj in Bihar’’. 

For most of the Sarvodaya workers present, the conference 
provided the first opportunity to meet together since the declara- 
tion of the Emergency and to hear the leaders of ‘‘the Vinoba 
faction”’ explain their ideological stance. The Emergency and its 
implications, however, were never directly discussed: it was gene- 
rally assumed that the declaration was fully justified. 

In his inaugural address, Bhandari contended that Gandhi’s 
satyagraha was negative in character and as such it had no rele- 
vance in a free and democratic India. Democracy, he emphasized, 
was enshrined in the Indian Constitution and in all their activities 
the workers must conform to it. By implication, he suggested that 
the JP movement was anti-Gandhi, anti-Constitutional, and anti- 
democratic, and hence that true Sarvodaya workers could have 
nothing to do with it. He also drew attention to the grave situation 
facing developing countries when leaders like Allende and Sheikh 
Mujib were killed by agents of international conspiracies. India was 
not immune from such conspiracies and, therefore, he exhorted the 
workers to stand united behind the Government in its determina-. 
tion to maintain the country’s democracy and sovereignty. 


In an interview with me next day, however, Bhandari seemed 
less certain than he had been in public about the justification of 
the Emergency. He confessed that he did not know why the 
Government had thought it necessary to declare the Emergency: 
only the future would reveal whether the Government was right 
or wrong. Whether elections were held in the near future would 
provide an indication of this: if elections were not held for one or 
two years, this would be proof that the Government was wrong; 
but if they were held sooner, this would prove that all was correct. 
Dr Patnaik, in contrast, had no doubt that the Emergency was 
justified: JP, he claimed, had called upon the Army to revolt and 
no democratic government could countenance that. Nirmala 
Deshpande was even more forthright. The reasons for the Emer- 
gency, in her view, were obvious. Not even the British Govern- 
ment would allow people to incite the army to rebel. The Emer- 
gency was “‘perfectly constitutional’’. Detention without trial of 
JP and other leaders gave her no cause for concern. People who 
expressed concern should try to understand the situation. For the 
last fifteen months those who had been detained had ‘‘made hell 
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of life here’’. Parliament had not been allowed to function pro- 
perly and the opposition had conducted a scandalous character 
assassination campaign against Mrs Gandhi. As a woman herself, 
Nirmala felt strongly about the latter since she, too, had been 
subjected to such a campaign. Foreigners, like the author, should 
appreciate that India had its own conception of democracy. The 
Indian people were relieved that the Government had acted; now, 
Once again, everything was ‘‘normal’’ and the people were happy. 
The Emergency was like a surgical operation. It was a temporary 
measure and there was no need to worry about dictatorship. People 
should note that Vinoba had called this an ‘‘era of discipline’’. 
“Discipline imposed from above’’, she added, ‘‘is not enough: 
we are moving towards sclf-discipline.”’ 


In their speeches to the conference, the leaders explained the 
reasons, as they saw them, which had led to the split in the Sarva 
Seva Sangh. In essence, the reasons boiled down to one: the 
majority of Lok Sevaks, misled by JP, had deviated from the true 
-Sarvodaya path. In these circumstances, the minority had had no 
option but to leave the Sangh. They were encouraged in this 
course by a mantra (aphorism) which Vinoba had recited to them: 
‘“‘T surrender to Buddha; in his absence, I surrender to the organisa- 
tion; in the absence of the organisation, I surrender to Dharma.”’ By 
ignoring Vinoba’s advice, the majority of Lok Sevaks had destroyed 
the Sangh as a Sarvodaya organization. In this situation, Sarvodaya 
workers who remained true to their principles had to be guided by 
the dharma (duty or spirit) of Sarvodaya. It was the dharma or 
swadharma, said Nirmala, which marked them out from others. 
Those workers who had followed JP had lost their swadharma and 
thereby forfeited their right to call themselves Sarvodaya workers. 
Those who retained it might feel gloomy and despairing, but there 
was no cause for such despondency. God’s work did not depend 
on this or that worker and He sees to it that the work continued. 
The work of Sarvodaya was in fact continuing in the form of 
action associated with the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Commitee. This 
work had enthused thousands of people all over the country, and 
gloom had given way to hope in the future. Vinoba himself, 
Nirmala pointed out, sawa great and brilliant future for India 
following the present situation. When people went to him and 
complained about corruption, he would smile and indicate as if to 
say: ‘‘A very bright and glorious future awaits the country.” 
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Vinoba, she insisted, was not simply a person: he was above all an 
idea. He did not speak, did not work, and did not move from his 
ashram. But his power had increased a thousandfold since he had 
taken his vow of silence. His pronouncement that the Emergency 
was an era of discipline had had an electric effect on the country. 

Prakash Bhai of the Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, spoke encourag- 
ingly of how the Sarvodaya movement had survived the split and 
was now gaining new momentum in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa 
and Andhra Pradesh through the land distribution programme of the 
Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Committees in these States. He hoped that by 
Vinoba’s next birthday, on 11 September 1976, no less than ten 
million acres of land would have been distributed throughout the 
country. 


In the concluding address to the conference, Narendra Dube 
returned to the theme of the differences between the pro-struggle 
and the anti-struggle groups of Sarvodaya workers. After tracing 
the historical development of Gandhi’s concept of Sarvodaya, Dube 
insisted that sangharsh and Sarvodaya were antithetical and could 
not be combined. He identified two types of struggle. One was 
class struggle, which was leftist; the other was so-called ‘‘people’s 
struggle’’, which was rightist. JP’s movement was a rightist struggle 
which attracted all reactionary forces into its fold. While those who 
followed Vinoba talked of Gram Swaraj in Sarvodaya, those who 
followed JP talked of Janata Sarkar in people’s struggle. While 
Sarvodaya stood for truth and nonviolence, people’s struggle stood 
for extra-constitutional action. Sarvodaya asked people to make 
donations and sacrifices, but sangharsh demanded dissolution of 
legislatures and resignations of governments. Sarvodaya preached 
the idea of Jokniti or people’s politics, but sangharsh involved. 
rajniti or State politics. Sarvodaya sought the cooperation of all, 
but sangharsh sought to paralyse the administration and the life of 
the people by means of demonstrations, ‘‘dharnas’’, ‘‘gheraos’’, 
and ‘‘bandhs’’. There was, he concluded, simply no meeting point 
between Sarvodaya and sangharsh. 

The Rajgir conference underlined how deep were the differences 
within the Sarvodaya movement. The declaration of the Emergency, 
it was clear, had done nothing to bridge the gap between the two 
main factions but, on the contrary, had served only to widen it. 
One faction was now clearly identified with the forces of disruption 
and ‘‘right reaction’? which had necessitated the imposition of the 
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Emergency, while the other, notwithstanding its claim to be non- 
partisan, was fast identifying itself with the policies of Mrs Gandhi 
and the Congress. The differences between the two factions 
appeared utterly irreconcilable. 

However, as we have noted, not all Sarvodaya workers were 
clearly identified with one or the other faction, and those who 
adopted the ambiguous middle position of neither supporting nor 
opposing the Emergency continued to hope and work for recenci- 
liation. But any reconciliation of the Sarvodaya factions was now 
dependent on achieving reconciliation at the national level between 
the Government and the Opposition. Was that larger objective 
possible? On the surface, it seemed not, but beneath the surface 
there were a few encouraging signs in the closing weeks of 1975. 

One such sign was the release from detention of JP on 12 
November. The release had been ‘‘on parole’’ so that he might 
receive treatment from medical advisers of his own choice, but the 
release was made unconditional on 4 December. Shortly after his 
release, through various intermediaries, including Sugata Dasgupta, 
the Government established contact with him. To facilitate dis- 
cussions, JP’s close Sarvodaya colleague, Radhakrishna, was also 
released on parole. It seems evident that the Government hoped 
that JP might be persuaded to withdraw his movement and ‘‘de-link”’ 
himself from the opposition parties. Some of JP’s Sarvodaya 
supporters who, all along, had been uneasy about the role of the 
opposition parties in the JP movement, would have welcomed ‘‘de- 
linking’’, especially with the Jana Sangh. 

There is some evidence that Vinoba may have had some influ- 
ence in securing JP’s release. At his meeting with the Prime Minister 
on 7 September, he is reported as having expressed grief at JP’s 
arrest; JP, he thought, was not the sort of person to engage in cons- 
piracies to overthrow the Government; he wanted his unconditional 
release and to see JP and the Prime Minister reconciled. This 
message, if such it was, had clearly had no immediate effect. But 
on 10 November, through a Sarvodaya colleague, Vinoba sent a 
further message to Mrs Gandhi expressing his concern about JP’s 
health and asking her to take the necessary steps—without indi- 
cating what those steps should be. Earlier, following severe floods 
in Patna and other districts of Bihar, efforts had been made by 
several Sarvodaya leaders, including Prabhakarji, to secure JP’s 
release. JP himself, greatly distressed by reports of the hardships 
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caused by the floods, had written to the prime Minister asking for 
a month’s parole so that he might organize relief work in co- 
operation with the State and Central Governments. He made clear 
that, in the circumstances, the Bihar movement would be suspended 
and that he would not use the occasion to engage in any political 
activities. He felt that this would provide a way for Mrs Gandhi to 
‘set out of the mess she has got herself in ’’.14* However, Mrs 
Gandhi did not respond to this offer, no doubt appreciating that 
JP% release in such circumstances would be interpreted as reflecting 
on the Government’s ability to deal with the situation following 
the floods. JP’s subsequent illness together with Vinoba’s plea 
made her change her mind. JP’s death in detention would have 
been embarrassing for the Government and, since he was expected 
to die shortly, it was better that he should do so out of prison. 


Following JP’s release, Vinoba sent a message both to him and 
to Nabakrushna Choudhury, who had also been released following 
a stroke, reminding them of the Indian tradition that, after the 
age of seventy years, men should cease to concern themselves with 
mundane affairs. But JP was in no mood to take the hint that he 
should retire from public life. In the discussions during October 
with the Government, conducted through intermediaries, about 
what he would do if released, he had made clear that, after all that 
had happened, he could not be expected to support or cooperate 
with Mrs Gandhi. Beyond that, his future course of action would 
depend on the situation. He would, naturally, wish to consult with 
his Sarvodaya colleagues and the opposition leaders before deciding 
on any course. Such consultation would occur only if they were 
released, since he would not wish to consult them in detention. He 
was, however, clear in his own mind that, if parliamentary elections 
were announced to be held at the scheduled time (1.e., by March 
1976), he would advocate ending the confrontation with the Govern- 
ment and call for an all-out effort by the opposition to win the 
election. ‘‘But for that the Emergency should be revoked, demo- 
cratic freedoms, including freedom of the press, should be restored 
and the leaders and workers in jail or detention must be released 
in good time. If these things do not happen, if elections, under the 
pretext of emergency, are postponed and the democratic rights and 
liberties of the people, the press, the parties are not restored, then 
it is obvious that the confrontation must continue. In that case, if 
I am released, I shall try to reorganise the revolutionary forces 
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and refashion, if necessary, the concrete programmes of action.’’!® 

In the weeks immediately following his release, JP’s grave 
illness made it impossible for him to resume his leadership role in 
the way indicated in the last sentence quoted above. But the 
position he had expressed on 10 October remained essentially 
unchanged when he received Vinoba’s message suggesting that he 
retire from public life. Through Devendra Kumar, JP conveyed 
his reply in the following terms: ‘‘Democracy can be saved only if 
the norms are followed. Now the period is over. Elections must 
take place. Indiraji should announce her resolve to conduct 
elections. After all, she has been proclaiming that what she is doing 
is for safeguarding democracy. If this happens, I can say it from 
my side that the movement will be withdrawn. She should declare 
the date, withdraw the emergency, and release the prisoners and 
detainees. This will normalise things. It will be face-saving to ail. 
In Satyagraha there is neither victory nor defeat.” 

As 25 December approached, Shriman Narayan noted that the 
day when Vinoba was due to break his silence coincided with 
the completion of six months of Emergency rule. He hoped that 
the ‘‘process of normalisation and reconciliation would commence 
from that memorable day’’.2° Reports began to appear in the 
national press suggesting that, notwithstanding JP’s refusal to call 
off his agitation, Vinoba would use the occasion of ending his 
silence to say something that would point to a way out of the 
political deadlock. In characteristically hyperbolic style, R. K. 
Karanjia, for example, announced in Blitz:?1 

This year’s season of peace on earth and goodwill among men will be 

marked by an event of stupendous and vastly propitious significance to 

India. Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi’s anointed apostle, has announced his 

decision to terminate his year-old vow of silence on Christmas Day. . . by 

addressing a mammoth sammelan at his ashram near Wardha. His words, 
begotten of long meditation and discourse with the gods within himself 
must surely have invested his highly evolved consciousness with a solution 

to India’s political deadlock. We, therefore, await them like the trumpet of a 

prophecy for the New Year. Now that Jayaprakash is incapacitated by his 

hospitalisation from completing the negotiations for a national reconciliation, 
the solution to the crisis has to await some other forum. We believe that 
the assembly due to meet at Paunar.. . provides Hisiory’s own forum for 

this consummation. . 

The main obstacle to reconciliation from the Government’s point 
of view, Karanjia continued, was that the movement launched by 
the opposition had not been withdrawn. With JP incapacitated, 
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there was no leader with the name or credibility to speak on behalf 
of the fractured opposition. 


In these circumstances, the initiative can come from only a national leader 
who stands head and shoulders above the conflict and contradictions of 
political parties and power politics. VINOBA BHAVE IS SUCH A MAN; 
and the representative assembly of Gandhians and intellectuals due to 
foregather around his ashram on Christmas Day constitutes just the right 
kind of a national parliament to discuss, debate and formulate the wisdom 
that flows from his lips into a concrete proposal for a national reconciliation 
around some grard objective, or national task, for the uplift of the poorer 
and weaker sections of our society. 


Expectations of the kind expressed by Karanjia helped, of 
course, to arouse public interest in the conference. For Nirmala 
Deshpande, Narendra Dube, and the other leaders of their faction, 
organizing such a conference constituted a test of their ability to 
mobilize Sarvodaya workers. A successful and well-attended con- 
ference was essential if they were to demonstrate convincingly that 
they were the true voice of Sarvodaya. It was also necessary if the 
conference was to serve as a spring-board for launching a national 
Sarvodaya organization which could take the place of the Sarva Seva 
Sangh from which they had resigned. In organizing the conference 
they could not expect, nor would they have welcomed, help from 
Sarvodaya workers identified with the JP faction. From their point 
of view, a major problem, of which they were well aware, was that 
they represented only a minority of the Sangh’s Lok Sevaks: there 
was no evidence of any significant shift of opinion among Sarvodaya 
workers since the Sangh’s disastrous conference in the previous 
March. However, there were séveral factors working in favour of 
making the conference a success. One, of course, was the curiosity 
that all Sarvodaya workers could be expected to have about what 
Vinoba would say on breaking his silence. Some hard-line JP- 
supporters were determined to boycott the conference, but many of 
them would find it difficult to stay away. Another favourable factor 
was the decision to associate the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Conference 
with other conferences. The latter included the stri-shakti (women’s 
power) conference and a conference of the Bharatiya Sahamati 
Manch (Forum for Evolving National Consensus). The GSN also 
decided to convene an All-India Constructive Workers Conference, 
24 to 26 December, at Gandhi’s Ashram at Sevagram, a few miles 
from Paunar. The organizers of this conference, headed by Shriman 
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Narayan represented the moderate tendency among Sarvodaya 
workers, those hoping and working for a reconciliation between the 
two main factions. This conference, however, also attracted some 
JP-supporters. Under the cover of this conference, they could 
attend the meeting at Paunar on 25 December without formally 
registering as delegates to the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Conference. 

But the most important factor, one which ensured the success of 
the latter conference, was the support given by the Congress party. 
Congress had a clear interest in projecting Nirmala Deshpande and 
her associates as the true representatives of Sarvodaya. Party 
officials and Congress ministers, therefore, gave their full coopera- 
tion to the organizers.** S. B. Chavan, Chief Minister of Maha- 
rashtra, headed the Reception Committee and the Revenue 
Ministers of eleven States—ministers responsible for land distri- 
bution—made a point of attending. Two special trains were put 
on to bring delegates from Bihar and Orissa. The contingent from 
Bihar led by the chief of the State Congress, numbered some 1 ,500— 
a figure contrasting markedly with the number of Sarvodaya workers 
attending the conference at Rajgir in November. The Bihar contin- 
gent undoubtedly included a large number of Congress party 
workers whose connections with Bhoodan were slight or non-existent. 
For such people, there was the added attraction that, after the 
conference, the special train would proceed to Chandigarh for the 
meeting at the end of the month of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee (AICC). Until the last moment, it was widely expected 
that Mrs Gandhi would attend. But, in the event, she contented 
herself with sending a message. The message hailed Vinobaji as 
Mahatma Gandhi’s principal spiritual disciple who had shown that 
satyagraha was not merely a form of negative political protest but 
also an instrument of positive social change.?* 


Froma purely organizational viewpoint the Bhoodan Silver 
Jubilee Conference was an undoubted success. The delegates 
numbered some 6,000 and a further 15,000 or more people 
gathered outside the Ashram on the morning of 25 December. But 
the success was achieved at some cost. To those familiar with 
previous Sarvodaya conferences, the presence of hundreds of 
policemen and armed security personnel in place of the movement’s 
‘‘shanti-sainiks’” who used to keep order on such occasions seemed 
strange. And, although representatives of the ruling party had 
always been welcome at Sarvodaya conferences, their presence this 
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time in such numbers gave the impression that it was more a 
gathering of the Congress than of anything else. 

The setting for the great occasion was distinctively Indian. 
Vinoba’s Ashram is situated a few miles from Wardha on a mound 
overlooking the river Dham, the wall of the Ashram forming a 
kind of cliff. On the morning of 25 December, the inmates of the 
Ashram and the selected VIPs, numbering some 200, assembled on 
the rampart of the Ashram. Below on the rocks in the wide but 
mainly dry river bed gathered the crowd of 20,000 or more dele- 
gates and spectators. After the speeches of welcome, the ashramites 
gave arendering of the Vishnu Sahasranam-—a recitation of the 
thousand names of God. The recitation ended a few minutes before 
11 a.m., the time scheduled for Vinoba’s speech. Since the speech 
was being broadcast live over All India Radio, the few minutes 
were filled by the inmates singing a bhajan (a devotional poem). As 
the clock struck eleven, Vinoba, clad in a white khadi dhoti, and 
with his head covered by a white khadi handkerchief, moved 
towards the microphones, and a hush, broken only by the chattering 
of birds, descended on the congregation below. In a weak, almost 
whispering voice, and at a measured speed, he then proceeded to 
speak for about forty minutes.” 


He began by welcoming and greetingthose who had assembled to 
celebrate the silver jubilee of the Bhoodan movement. This movement 
was one that should be carried on by the cooperation of ‘‘the five 
forces’’. He did not list these forces but proceeded obliquelyto draw 
attention to the one—State power—whose representatives were sea- 
ted on the platform behind him. He mentioned by name Vasantrao 
Naik,a former chief minister of Maharashtra, who had done much to 
spread the message of Bhoodan in the Yeotmal district. The present 
chief minister, also on the dais, wanted landto be distributed to 
the landless. If everybody made sincere efforts, it would be possible 
to distribute all Bhoodan lands by 18 April next, when the move- 
ment would complete its twenty-fifth year. But, he added, there 
was no hurry about it. It was necessary to see that land was 
really given to the poor. There would be no harm if the distribution 
of the entire Bhoodan land took a few months longer. The revenue 
ministers and some chief ministers who were present were, Vinoba 
had no doubt, all enthusiastic about it. ‘‘Indiraji also wants this. 
In her message she said that this work should be intensified so that 
land is made available to the poor.”’ 
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Having made it quite clear that he fully endorsed the activities of 
the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Committee and welcomed the coopera- 
tion of the Government in dealing with the problem of land distribu- 
tion, Vinoba then turned to other matters. In breaking his silence, 
he said, he was aware of the power of silence and of the weakness 
of words as a means of communicating inner feelings. He had not 
decided how often he would speak in future but, in any case, he 
would limit himself to two subjects: science and spirituality. These 
were subjects ‘“‘dear to Pandit Nehru’s heart’’. ““The coming age’’, 
Vinoba continued, ‘“‘is verily the age of science and spirituality. 
If the world follows the path of science and spirituality, there will 
be peace in the world. That is why these two will be the subjects 
of my discussion.”’ 


Explaining what he meant ‘Bs ‘spirituality’? (adhyatma), Vinoba © 
quoted the verse of Shankaracharya in which the latter had defined 
its essence in terms of four injunctions: to recite regularly the Gita 
and the Vishnu Sahasranam; to meditate constantly on the beatitudes 
of God; to keep one’s mind in the company of the good; and ‘to 
put all one’s material resources to the service of the poor and the 
distressed. Not only Shankaracharya but all the great acharyas 
throughout the ages, Vinoba continued, had seen the removal of the 
sufferings of the poor as an essential part of spirituality. Gandhi’s 
Constructive Programme was in this tradition. The Programme 
was loving service to the poor. ‘‘It has nothing to do with struggle 
or conflict.”’ Everyone knew what the Programme involved: khadi, 
village industries, cow protection, prohibition, service to Harijans 
and tribal people, service to leprosy patients, promotion of nature 
cure, and so on. The Maharashtra Government, Vinoba suggested, 
should make. Wardha district, long associated with Gandhi’s name, 
an experiment and “develop it as a model of Gandhiji’s constructive 
activities.”’ 

Having emphasized in this part of his speech that constructive 
work was an aspect of spirituality and that it had nothing to do 
with struggle and conflict, Vinoba concluded by explaining what he 
had meant by anushasan parva—the controversial phrase he had 
used in reference to the Emergency. The phrase, he pointed out, 
was taken from the Mahabharata but it was also to be found in 
earlier works such as the Upanishads. It referred to the discipline 
laid down by acharyas in ancient times to guide their pupils. It 
was to be distinguished from shasan or rule enforced by the State. 
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If the world followed only the behests of shasan, there would be no 
lasting solution to its problems. Bangladesh and Israel] illustrated 
that. Everywhere it was the same: the race for power took its toll 
of murders and bloodshed. ‘‘The Prime Minister of one country 
is assassinated today, the President of another country is shot 
down tomorrow.”’ The world was hopelessly divided into power 
blocs in a constant state of alignment and realignment. And the 
super powers, like the USA, exploited these groupings in their own 
interests by maintaining what they called ‘‘the balance of power’’. 
This was really ‘‘the balance of imbalance’’. In other words, the 
super powers wanted the miseries of one country to be properly 
balanced with miseries in another country so that peace in the 
world was maintained! That was the state of affairs of those who 
followed the dictates of shasan. 


But ‘‘if the world followed the discipline of the Acharyas, people 
would live in peace. Who are the Acharyas? In Guru Nanak’s 
words, they are those who are fearless, impartial, and have no en- 
mity. They do not get disturbed and frustrated. They never fast to 
pressurise someone. They think calmly on every issue and put the 
consensus before the people. If the people followed this path, 
the world would be happy and there would be peace in the world. 
This is the meaning of discipline—the discipline of the Acharyas.”’ 
Vinoba concluded: 


Let us leave the world for the present .and think of India. India is a vast 
Country, a country of fifteen languages. I have no doubt that the people 
here would be happy if they get and follow the discipline of the Acharyas. If 
the government opposes the path shown by the Acharyas, then the question 
of satyagraha against it would arise. But I have full confidence that 
the government here would do nothing to go against the discipline of the 
Acharyas. Therefore, there would be no occasion for satyagraha in India. 


For those in his audience who had expected Vinoba to make 
some dramatic pronouncements of direct relevance to the realities of 
the political situation in India, the breaking of his silence came as 
a great anti-climax.?° His speech was cautious and diplomatic, pit- 
ched at the level of generalities which left ample scope for various 
interpretations. Both Sarvodaya factions could find some comfort in 
his words: one because he had endorsed the activities of the Bhoodan 
Silver Jubilee Committee, the other because he had not interpreted 
anushasan parva as the era of discipline imposed by the Government 
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through its declaration of the state of Emergency. But there was 
no doubt that supporters of JP were the more disappointed. True, 
Vinoba had not directly condemned the JP-line and he had left 
open the possibility of justifiable satyagraha against the Govern- 
ment. But if the current political situation in the country did not 
warrant satyagraha, it was difficult to imagine a situation that 
would. And, by implication, the satyagraha campaign then being 
conducted by the Lok Sangharsh Samiti was not justifiable. JP- 
supporters were also deeply offended that Vinoba, while 
mentioning various other individuals by name, including politi- 
cians, had not found the time to make any reference to the 
colleague with whom he had worked for over twenty years. When 
he learned of the offence he had given on this score, Vinoba ina 
speech the next day made amends and expressed his pleasure in 
learning that JP’s health had improved. JP’s own reaction to the 
speech, expressed a few days later,” was that it was ‘‘a great dis- 
appointment”’: ‘‘I don’t want to say this in any spirit of criticism, 
but I had hoped that Vinobaji when he broke his year’s silence 
would give a lead at least to the Sarvodaya workers and the 
Sarvodaya world. But he hasn’t done so, and this has beena 
great disappointment to me and to many others.”’ 


Apart from Vinoba’s failure to give the lead they had hoped 
for, another reason for the disappointment of JP and his supporters 
was the feeling that Vinoba had tacitly abandoned the concept of 
nonviolent revolution which he had done so much to develop. From 
the perspective of nonviolent revolution, the activities of the Silver 
Jubilee Committee represented a regression to a non-revolutionary, 
essentially reformist position. Bhoodan had begun as a novel 
means of land reform but Vinoba had always insisted that it con- 
tained the germ of a revolutionary idea. Donation of land for 
distribution to the landless was not to be thought of as an 
act of charity. It was symbolic of a new kind of social order. 
When Bhoodan developed into Gramdan, the revolutionary 
implications of the original concept became manifest, since 
Gramdan involved the radical, essentially socialist, idea of the 
villagization of land. And Gramdan had been the basis 
of the concept of Gramswarajya—a new polity, economy, and 
society. But now all the emphasis was on the simple distribution of 
land to the landless. Moreover, with the movement’s involvement 
in the Government’s 20-point programme, the distinction between 
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Bhoodan land and other land available for distribution, such as 
Government surplus land, mostly land resulting from ceiling legis- 
lation, was effectively obliterated. Bhoodan was supposed to be an 
act of love, signifying a change of heart on the part of the donor; in 
no way could it be equated with land compulsorily acquired by the 
Government. As the widespread evasion and circumvention of the 
ceiling legislation indicated, Government surplus land represented 
land wrested from landlords extremely reluctant to part with it. 


The reformist character of the activities of Nirmala Deshpande 
and her associates was clearly evident in the discussions at the after- 
noon session of the conference on 25 December. The revenue 
ministers present agreed to Vinoba’s suggestion that distribution of 
land should be completed by the end of December 1976. Nirmala 
Deshpande reported that, so far, 4,195,000 acres of Bhoodan land 
had been donated, of which 1,300,000 acres had been distributed to 
about 500,000 landless people. The agreement was to complete the 
distribution of Bhoodan land together with all other available land, 
i.e., Government surplus land.?” Prakash Bhai gave an account of 
how the work of land distribution was proceeding in Uttar Pradesh 
under the auspices of the Land Management Committee. The work, 
in his view, provided a model of a co-ordinated campaign. Those 
eligible to receive land were carefully screened and a thorough 
assessment of the available land was undertaken before allotments 
were made. A special meeting for the latter purpose was called at 
which the presence was ensured of the local revenue officials, the 
village headmen, ‘‘respectable persons’”’ in the village, big landow- 
ners, teachers and others. Their presence ensured that the allotments 
would be final and that recipients would actually take possession of 
the land. Preference in allotment was given to Harijans, Adivasis, 
and similar backward classes; and nobody was allotted land if any 
member of his family already owned some land.28 The Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra informed the session that, so far as his State 
was concerned, 50 per cent of the available land had been reserved 
for members of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes and that, with 
regard to the SO per cent, priority would be given to those who 
possessed no land. He also accepted the idea, strongly emphasized 
by Nirmala Deshpande, that the entire village should be involved in 
the process of distribution. One point on which there was not full 
agreement between the Sarvodaya workers and the Government 
representatives related tothe size of holdings. The Revenue Minister 
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of Maharashtra thought that the economic viability of the units 
should betaken into consideration in distributing land, in view of the 
national interest in increasing production. The Sarvodaya workers, 
however, thoughtthat there should be no minimum limit on the 
amount that could be distributed to alandless person. In Dr Patnaik’s 
view, theaim should be to abolish land hunger by giving each and every 
landless labourer some land, even if this meant a recipient receiving 
half-an-acre or less. The rationale for this, in Nirmala Deshpande’s 
words, was that even half-an-acre would give the poor landless some 
‘‘social status’’ in the village community.?? More graphically, Prakash 
Bhai claimed that emotional integration of the whole village depended 
on every landless person owning a piece of land, however smail. 
When land producing a bumper wheat crop, but owned by a few 
rich villagers, was threatened by a hail storm, he explained, then’ 
those without a farm of their own prayed that the storm would 
damage the crop. But, if everybody in the village had his own farm, 
a collective prayer would go up that the storm blow over!*? 

In all the discussions there was a notable absence of talk about 
Gramdan. The following session however was devoted to the 
philosophy of Gramswarajya and it was agreed to set up a Central 
Gram Swaraj Committee to implement the idea of self-sufficiency.*4 
This committee decided, as its first project, to experiment with the 
idea of Gramswarajya at Surgaon village, a few miles from Paunar, 
concentrating initially on the production of khadi. In the main, the — 
meetings at the conference concentrated on the familiar items of 
Gandhi’s Constructive Programme and on Vinoba’s special ‘‘fad”’ 
of recent years, the promotion of Devanagari as a common script 
for all Indian languages. As in Vinoba’s speech of 25 December, 
there was concern that these items should be pursued in an integra- 
ted manner, but the emphasis was heavily on service to the poor, 
not on nonviolent revolution. 

Commenting on this aspect of the conference shortly afterwards, 
JP said: 

Unfortunately—I may be unfair in saying this—Vinobaji himself seems to 

have given up this task of bringing about a revolution by peaceful means. I 

don’t know what he is about now, what his main objective is. Throughout 

the programmes he has taken up at this last conference, there is very little 
talk of Gramswarajya. And that used to be the foundation on which he 

wanted to build up an alternative kind of polity, economy and society. I 


really don’t know if he has his aims defined at all. Personally, I don’t think 
he will be able to do very much now.?? 
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JP was also sceptical of the possibility of reconciling the two 
main groups of Sarvodaya workers. In his view, there was not much 
of an open quarrel. It was just a difference of opinion, but the 
difference related to something basic and could not just be papered 
over. Attempt to efféct such a reconciliation was, in fact, part of 
the hidden agenda of the conference, at least as far as the modera- 
tes were concerned. As before, Shriman Narayan played a leading 
role in these attempts. After three days of deliberations, the Const- 
ructive Workers Conference over which he had presided produced 
a Consensus Statement which, he hoped, would provide the basis 
for reconciliation. Two paragraphs in this statement were of special 
relevance. The first, relating to ‘‘basic principles’’, reads: 


Constructive workers in different spheres should strictly remain aloof from 
party and power politics and carry on their work through pure means on the 
basic principles of truth, nonviolence and self-restraint. While pursuing 
specific programmes of constructive work in certain areas, it may become 
necessary, as a last resort, to offer satyagraha, in accordance with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ideals. Such satyagraha, however, must be free from fear, anger 
and party politics. 


The second, relating to “‘unity and solidarity”’’, reads: 


In case of difference of opinion relating to a particular programme, individual 
workers would be free to follow their own conscience within the constraints 
of basic principles mentioned above. But these differences of opinion should 
not lead to mutual rancour and bitterness. Without attributing motives to 
one another, we should continue our constructive activities in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and affection. Such unity and solidarity amongst the vast 
Gandhian family members, who have a living faith in the purity of means, is 
absolutely essential in the larger interests of the nation. The Conference hopes 
that under the guidance of Acharya Vinobaji such unity and brotherhood 
will be established without further delay.** 


Armed with what he cailed this ‘“‘charter of unity’’, Shriman 
Narayan made great efforts to bring together the two Sarvodaya 
factions. He felt that Vinoba’s speech of 25 December hinted at 
the possibility of a compromise with Vinoba acting as the prime 
mediator. Vinoba did, in fact, become involved and on 27 Decem- 
ber a deputation headed by Shriman Narayan held discussions with 
him which lasted some forty minutes. But no practical results were 
achieved. The major difficulty from the Sangh’s point of view was 
that, so long as leading members of it were still in detention, it 
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was inno position to respond authoritatively to any compromise 
formula. In any case, the leaders of the other faction soon made it 
clear that they, for their part, were not interested in a compromise. 
Although Shriman Narayan claimed that he had discussed his for- 
mula with Vinoba and “‘all concerned’’, Narendra Dube and Nirmala 
Deshpande said they had not been consulted beforehand and they 
did not see ‘“‘anything new’’ in it.344 They demanded of the JP- 
supporters ‘‘an unequivocal statement that they disown party 
politics and electioneering’’. Referring to the formula, they added: 
“This kind of camouflage will not attract us. Unless they (the JP- 
supporters) reiterate their faith in these (Sarvodaya) principles, there 
can be no meeting ground.’’®® Further, they claimed that it ‘‘was 
the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Committee which now enjoyed the 
sanction of Vinoba and therefore had replaced the Sarva Seva 
Sangh’’.®6 

So the conference ended with the two factions as far apart as 
ever. The ever-optimistic Shriman Narayan had to content himself 
with the observation that the stage had been set for continuing the 
dialogue between the two groups. But Prabhas Joshi’s observation 
was nearer the truth: ‘‘The split in the Sarvodaya movement seems 
to be complete and irrevocable. Even Vinoba is unlikely to undo it 
now....He may yet be able to unite broken hearts. But the 
situation seems to be slipping out of his grip.’’ The salient fact 
revealed by the conference was that Vinoba’s ‘‘word is no longer 
accepted as final by all Sarvodaya workers.”’*’ As far as the Sarvo- 
daya movement was concerned, the only immediately visible out- 
come of the ending of Vinoba’s silence was that the Sarva Sava 
Sangh too ended its period of silence. On 30 December, the 
trustees decided that the Sangh should re-start its activities with 
immediate effect.3® 

At the conclusion of the conference, when newsmen asked 
Vinoba what he thought the outcome had been, he responded, 
perhaps impishly, by drawing the figure zero on a peace of paper.*® 
While this was an apt verdict as far as reconciling the Sarvodaya 
factions was concerned, it seemed less accurate with regard to 
moves designed to effect a national reconciliation between the 
Government and the Opposition. Leading these moves was the 
indefatigable Shriman Narayan, aided this time by Rameshwar 
Dayal Totla, convener of the Convention for National Consensus. 
Addressing the convention, Vinoba welcomed the efforts to bring 
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together the ruling and opposition parties round one table to 
resolve national problems. Pointing out that there was bound 
to be a difference of approach between the ruling party and 
the opposition in a democracy, he declared that this should be 
within the context of the national interest. Further, he suggested 
that intellectuals, such as vice-chancellors of universities, should 
come together and guide the ruJing and opposition parties in the 
interests of a healthy democratic process.4° To give effect to this 
suggestion, he later asked Shriman Narayan to convene a meeting 
of Acharyas to be held at Paunar, 16 to 18 January 1976. At first 
it was mistakenly assumed by some that this would be a meeting 
of the Acharyakul, the organization of teachers which Vinoba had 
promoted in recent years. But, possibly because the latter was not 
regarded as a sufficiently weighty body,” it transpired that it was to 
be a special meeting of people chosen, in consultation with Vinoba, 
by Shriman Narayan. 

While Shriman Narayan was busy organizing the meeting, the 
seventy-fifth session of the Congress party assembled at Chandigarh, 
29 December 1975, and passed a resolution which made the task of 
those seeking national reconciliation much more difficult. The 
resolution demanded the extension of the term of the Lok Sabha 
which was due to expire in March 1976, implying a postponetnent 
of the general election, and advocated the continuance of the 
Emergency on the grounds that the forces of ‘“‘destabilisation”’ 
were still actively at work and that a thorough study was needed 
for amending the Constitution.*? In her speech at the session, 
the Prime Minister made clear that she approved the terms of the 
resolution. 


In these unpropitious circumstances, and as Shriman Narayan 
put it, ‘‘26 important persons, including 10 vice-chancellors, 4 
senior professors, 3 eminent jurists, 6 prominent constructive 
workers and 3 distinguished men of letters’? assembled for three 
days ‘‘to review the current situation in the country ... in the calm 
atmosphere of the Paunar Ashram.’’** In welcoming the gathering 
on 16 January, Vinoba outlined their task. It was to continue the 
work of unifying India started by the acharyas, rishis, munis, 
saints and seers of the past. They would have to count the gains 
and losses accruing from the Emergency and reach a unanimous 
agreement which would be put before Indiraji. That would involve 
meeting her since ‘‘you will have to know what are her difficulties”’. 
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But they should not expect to complete their work in three days. 
They should involve other acharyas in their deliberations, at least 
one for each district, that is some 300 to 350 in all. Decisions taken 
by such a body would, he hoped, be acceptable as a discipline for 
the whole country. ‘“‘And if the Government does not abide by 
that discipline, I have already said that to that extent there would be 
an occasion for Satyagraha. But I have expressed the hope that the 
Government of India will not do a thing of such foolishness.’’ In 
his concluding address on 18 January, Vinoba expressed the 
view that the form of democracy which India had adopted was 
‘‘not very congenialfor this country’’. Derived from the English 
model and based on majority rule, it should really be called 
‘“‘demonocracy’’. The form suitable for India, as he had explained 
in his book, Swaraja Shastra, was Sakalayatan or the system of 
all, i.e., one based on decisions reached by consensus. Only such 
a system would lead to Ram Rajya, the Kingdom of God. Vinoba 
also spelt out what he had in mind for continuing the work of the 
conference. With at least one acharya from each district, he 
envisaged meetings of acharyas in each language area or province. 
To organize this would take from four to six months. He hoped that 
the organization would be completed at the latest by the end of 
1976. 

At the conclusion of the conference, the acharyas, having 
‘‘considered all aspects of the current situation in India carefully 
and objectively, (and) having regard to both the short-term and 
the long-term interests of the country’’, issued a statement of which 
the more important paragraphs read as follows: 


1. Without seeking to apportion blame for past events, the Sammelan 
considers that it is now imperative to initiate a process of normalising the 
situation and creating a climate of unity and cooperation within the country 
so that, in the words of the Prime Minister, ‘democracy could be put back 
on the rails’... . Time is of the essence and undue delay may worsen the 
situation, leading to untoward developments. The Sammelan felt particu- 
larly concerned with the effects of the continuance of the present situation 
on the younger generation. 

2. ... the Sammelan appreciated a number of constructive developments in 
recent months, following the declaration of the Emergency, notably, greater 
concern for the needs of the poorer sections of the population, calm in educa- 
tional institutions, improved industrial relations, containment of inflation, 
effective action against smuggling, hoarding and black money, absence of 
communal, regional and linguistic tensions, improved economic manage- 
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ment and administration. At the same time, the Sammelan felt that the de- 
tention of large numbers of social and political workers who fully believed 
in Ahimsa and sarvadharma sambhava (equal respect for all faiths), cur- 
tailment of civil liberties, and press censorship, including the coverage of 
parliamentary proceedings, were not good for the health of the nation, if 
continued indefinitely: 

3. ... in the overall national interest, the time has come to reverse some of 
the recent trends. A fresh start is essential so that the Emergency could 
be ended and, at the same time, the gains made could be maintained and 
consolidated .. . It is desirable to bring about normalcy through a series of 
steps to create necessary conditions for holding the next General Election 
as early as feasible. In view of the common and widespread desire for far- 
reaching electoral reforms, the Sammelan hopes that specific proposals for 
such reforms would be framed through mutual consultation between all 
concerned, in order that elections at all levels become fair, free from 
corruption, and inexpensive. 

4. The Sammelan is convinced that violence and democratic socialism can- 
not go together... Therefore, all sections of our people should pledge 
themse!ves anew to eschew violence and to counter disruptive tendencies as 
a matter of self-imposed discipline. Political parties, the press, the business 
community and others should endeavour earnestly to reach agreed codes of 
conduct based on Atmanusashan (self-discipline). ... 

5. There is a general agreement that the Constitution should facilitate 
speedy social and economic progress, more specially of the vulnerable 
sections of our society. To this end a number of amendments have already 
been made. Other amendments, including the provision of Fundamental 
Duties, deserve to be considered. However, as the Prime Minister has 
recently declared, basic changes in the Constitution should be effected only 
after the widest consultation and discussion at various levels throughout 
the country. The Sammelan hopes that the Union Government would con- 
sider the setting up of a broad-based Committee to study the subject in 
depth and place its recommendations before the people with a view to 
promoting a national discussion in a constructive spirit. In this connection, 
an important objective should be to evolve effective means for decentralizing 
power and responsibility down to the grassroots. 

6. It is a matter of great concern that, even after 28 years of freedom, 
millions of our countrymen live below the poverty line and are not getting 
their elementary needs. Therefore, concerted and urgent efforts should be 
made, through both official and voluntary agencies, to assure work for all 
and to raise living levels of the weakest sections. The approach of Antyo- 
daya (welfare of the lowliest), as always emphasized by Gandhi, should 
now become the foundation of our national planning. The Sammelan feels 
strongly the need for curbing the consumption levels of the richer sections 
and promoting the ideal of Trusteeship as envisaged by Mahatma Gandhi. 


As was to be expected, the statement was cautiously worded and 
carefully balanced. But there could be no mistaking its central 
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message: the time had come to end the Emergency and restore 
‘‘normalcy’’. The Trustees of the Sarva Seva Sangh heartily 
welcomed the statement as ‘“‘a good beginning’’. But the Prime 
Minister and her closest advisers were in no mood to listen to such 
a message. Their negative attitude was strengthened by reports 
they received from Nirmala Deshpande who took strong exception 
to some of those included among the acharyas—notably former 
Chief Justice Shah—and who believed that their consensus had 
been achieved only as a result of manipulation by Shriman 
Narayan.“ The latter hastened to New Delhi to give the statement 
to the Prime Minister, but he was kept waiting six days for an 
appointment and finally left the city without seeing her.*® Sadly, 
Devendra Kumar reported to the readers of Sansthakul*® that the 
period from mid-January to mid-February had been ‘‘a month of 
great suspense. We were expecting, with bated breath, the results 
of the deliberations of the Acharyas Sammelan... called by 
Vinobaji to help in easing the national situation. But it now seems 
that it is going to take some more time for proper atmosphere and 
psychological climate to be obtained in various concerned circles’. 
Perhaps in order to reassure Vinoba of her good intentions, 
the Prime Minister did, however, pay another visit to him at his 
Ashram on 24 March. 


What transpired between the two on this occasion is not known 
but it seems clear that, after Mrs Gandhi’s virtual ignoring of the 
Acharyas’ statement, Vinoba no longer merited the epithet, ‘‘the 
Saint of the Government’’. His position now was much closer to 
that of moderate Gandhians such as Shriman Narayan. It seems possi- 
ble that the postponement of the general election, the institutionaliza- 
tion of control of the press, and the increasing signs that Sanjay 
Gandhi was being groomed as her eventual successor made even 
Vinoba suspicious of the Prime Minister’s good faith and taxed 
his proverbial patience. This patience had been displayed in 
January when he envisaged that it might take up to the end of the 
year for the acharyas to evolve a discipline for the nation. Plans 
were announced?’ in April 1976 for another acharyas’ sammelan, 
with one acharya from each district, ‘‘to be convened shortly’. 
But nothing came of these plans*® and before the month was out, 
Vinoba had taken a surprising decision which was potentially 
embarrassing for the Government and which might be interpreted 
as expressing, in a veiled form, his concern at the continuance of 
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the Emergency. 

This was his decision, taken on 16 April 1976, while talking to 
senior constructive workers at his ashram, to raise the issue of a 
total ban on cow slaughter thronghout the country, in fulfilment of 
Article 48 of the Constitution.4® Two days previously, in an 
address to the Acharyakul Samiti, he had explained the meaning of 
nishpaksha (impartial). The meaning, he said, was clear: ‘‘There is 
a governmental side in the country and many of opposition. 
nishpaksha means one who has no mental link with either of 
these.”’ Later, in the same address, he observed: ‘‘Nowadays 
emergency is obtaining and the people are badly fed up because of 
it. But Indiraji is not tired of telling that she wants to uphold the 
democracy and that the emergency has come only because there 
were attacks on the very existence of democracy. It may bring 
good results and also the bad. She repeatedly tells that she wanted 
to maintain the freedom of the people.’®° These words of Vinoba 
are Open, as usual, to interpretation, but they may suggest that he, 
identifying his own position as impartial, was contemplating a test 
of the sincerity of the Prime Minister’s claims. 

For a person of Vinoba’s stature to raise the issue of cow 
slaughter at any time, let alone during a state of Emergency, may 
appear to Westerners as comical, if not downright farcical. But, 
of course, the cow is a highly evocative symbol in Indian, orrather, 
Hindu culture. It is the symbol of the mother and of the earth, 
and hence of life, energy, and wealth. Care of the cow is, therefore, 
for a Hindu asacred duty—one which Vinoba had learned from 
his own mother. In explaining his choice of the issue, it is signifi- 
cant that he associated the cow with his own mother who had died 
at the early age of forty-two and whose birth centenary fellin the 
year 1976. Vinoba was at pains to point out that his plea for 
imposing a total ban on cow slaughter was not based on narrow 
considerations of religious sentiment. He advocated such a ban, 
firstly, because it was in accordance with the cultural heritage of 
India; secondly, because it was enshrined in the Directive Principles 
of the Indian Constitution; and thirdly, because the election symbol 
of the ruling party was the cow and the calf. Furthermore, the 
cow is basic to India’s rural economy.*! 

But it was not so much Vinoba’s decision to raise this particular 
issue as the means by which he chose to publicize it that was 
important: the means of fasting, if necessary unto death. Unlike 
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Gandhi, Vinoba had rarely had recourse to this method of non- 
violent action, and, seen in the context of his remarks about 
satyagraha in his Christmas Day speech, the decision appeared to 
take on a special significance. On 31 May 1976, he issued the 
following statement: 


Addressing the Maharashtra Acharyakul Sammelan at Paunar on 25th 
April, I laid great stress on stopping the slaughter of cows in the country 
and desired that Acharyas should also take up this responsibility. A leaflet 
has already been published on the subject. Talking to the Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra, Shri Shankarrao Chavan, on the 17th May,I had expressed 
my keen desire that there should be a complete ban on the slaughter of cows 
in the vital interest of national development. I also indicated that if this is 
not done soon, I would have to undertake an indefinite fast for the purpose. 
On the 29th May, I declared before some constructive workers in clear terms 
that if an announcement regarding the banning of cow slaughter is not made 
early, I would commence my fast from the 11th September, which is my 
birthday. There are still 3} months ahead. This period should be adequate 
for taking a definite decision in the matter. (Signed) Vinoba Ram Hari.* 


The statement was published in the Ashram’s monthly journal 
Maitri and in a few other journals such as Bhvomiputra but not in 
the censored national press. Shortly afterwards, the police raided 
the Ashram and confiscated 4,200 copies of Maitri in which the 
statement had appeared. During the raid, Vinoba stood up and 
clapped, exclaiming ‘‘Jai Jagat’’.»> He is also reported to have 
observed: ‘‘What cowards we have all become that our newspapers 
have not published the news of such a godly decision because the 
Government has censored it. If I were to die because of this fast 
and the Government propagated that the death was due to heart 
failure, then would you all only publish this governmental 
version?’’*4 

In the event, however, that proved to be only a hypothetical 
question. The Go-Seva Sangh—the Gandhian organization con- 
cerned with cow protection—met on 13 June 1976, to consider the 
matter. It decided that Vinoba’s resolution regarding the ban 
should be propagated throughout the country ‘‘by all possible 
means’’ but that, until a further meeting of the Sangh on | July, 
‘four propaganda should not take the form of agitation’’. An attempt 
should be made to persuade the Prime Minister and Vinoba to hold 
direct talks. ‘‘All felt that some satisfactory solution could emerge 
by the month end and Pujya Baba (Vinoba) will not be occasioned 
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to take up the fast in future.’° Some indication of how Vinoba 
viewed the issue of cow protection in relation to the Emergency 
was given in reply to a question put to him earlier that day. The 
questioner asked: ‘‘Should we work for lifting of the emergency 
or for ban on the cow slaughter? Which of these should be taken 
up first??? To which Vinoba replied: ‘“Those asking this question 
do not seem to understand that the cow slaughter is a basic . 
problem. And the emergency which is prevailing today is to go 
tomorrow, if not today. It is not a thing to persist.” 

The same point, that the Emergency was only temporary and 
that Sarvodaya workers had more important things to do than 
worry about ending it, was made when Vinoba addressed the half- 
yearly meeting of the Sarva Seva Sangh on 30 June 1976. The 
Sangh, as we have noted, had decided to resume its activities a few 
days after Vinoba broke his silence. Under the terms of the resolu- 
tion passed at the March 1975 conference, the Trustees had been 
mandated to call a meeting of the Sangh as soon as Vinoba ended 
his silence. But, as Ramachandran reported in a statement issued 
on 19 April 1976,5* the Trustees had not thought it proper, in the 
unforeseen situation of the Emergency, to call a meeting ‘under 
duress’’ when a large number of the Sangh’s members were in deten- 
tion and when no workable and durable solution of the Sangh’s 
problems was in sight. The statement went on to explain that the 
Sangh had had little income for nearly a year and was now faced 
with serious problems which could only really be solved when it 
could resume normal work and function under its own elected 
office-bearers. A fresh start was needed, and ‘‘the key’’ to such a 
start ‘‘lies with Pujya Baba’’. The meeting now being held was in 
lieu of a meeting scheduled for 2 April which had had to be 
cancelled ‘‘due to unavoidable circumstances’’. 


But, apparently, Vinoba was in no mind to give the Sangh a 
fresh start: quite the reverse! As well as deprecating concern about 
lifting the Emergency, he made it clear that he thought the Sangh 
should be dissolved forthwith.°’ He prefaced this recommendation 
by observing that, in his experience, politics always divided people 
one from another, whereas spirituality joined them together. ‘“‘Some 
people now say how can they hold their tongues when the 
tanashahi (dictatorship) is prevailing. I ask them to begin natashahi 
(relationship). Nata is the reverse of Tana. If they have their 
tanashahi, we have our natashahi. Natashahi with all. Joining all 
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with love and particularly having faith in all. They ask us how 
this could be done. Then I have to say that if someone sets a fire 
and you too set a firein reply, the fire would be doubled. But if 
you bring the water, the fire would be extinguished. It is the 
question whether there should be fire in reply to a fire, or the water 
in its reply.’”5§ 

Vinoba’s radical suggestion that the Sangh be dissolved was 
tempered by his proposal that Sarvodaya workers and friends, 
through the fellowship called Sarvodaya Samaj—set up in March 
1948—should continue to meet together informally once or twice a 
year to share their ideas and experiences. In reply to questions, he 
also made clear that the State, district and village Sarvodaya 
Mandals should countinue to function, but ‘‘please note that they 
should function and not quarrel or spoil things. Mutual confidence 
and affection should be the basis of your work’’. Asked how any 
decision to dissolve the Sangh could be taken when a large number 
of co-workers were in jail, he replied: ‘“You may take a formal 
decision only when they come out.”’ ‘‘What about the programme 
to be followed?”’, asked another. ‘‘You may take up any pro- 
gramme that you think best.’’ People have begun to call you 
“‘Rightist?’’, queried one worker. ‘‘My attempt,” retorted Vinoba, 
“*is to repeat the name of God with every breath. Mine is to carry 
out His will. I go neither to the right nor left. I always walk 
straight.’°® Replies to further questions are worth noting. ‘‘What 
about the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Committee? Will it continue?” 
Vinoba: ‘‘No, not at all. it must wind up its work in two or three 
months. The Government has taken (over the work of) land 
distribution and there is no need for satyagraha. But if this trust 
is not there, satyagraha is inevitable.”’ 

As often with Vinoba’s replies to difficult questions, thislast one 
left scope for arguing about its implications. It was given only one 
month after the announcement of his projected indefinite fast in 
the cause of cow protection. Was not that proposed action a form 
of satyagraha? And did not Vinoba’s commitment to that action 
imply that his trust in the Government was less than total? 

Vinoba’s recommendation that the Sangh be dissolved was 
supported by one of the more influential Sarvodaya leaders present, 
Dada Dharmadhikari, who observed that the Sangh had reached 
the unfortunate stage when its members could not reach unanimity 
on any issue before them. He wondered how it could continue to 
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function in such a situation. Every organization had its time and 
the Sangh was no exception. The workers should develop self- 
reliance and work according to their strength and resources. 

But Vinoba’s recommendation was, of course, in the form of 
advice and not a command: “I have simply stated my opinion. 
You have every right to decide according to your own will. Baba 
does not want to impose anything on anybody.’’® In the event, 
it was resolved that ‘“‘the decision about the dissolution of Sarva 
Seva Sangh will be taken by a special convention called after the 
release of our colleegues from the jails’’. It was further resolved 
that, pending this decision, R. K. Patil would be appointed chair- 
man with power to make what arrangements he deemed fit for the 
efficient running of the Sangh. The choice of Patil for this role was 
significant. Although an early outspoken critic of JP’s line with 
regard to the Bihar movement, he was no longer closely identified 
with the group of leaders associated with the Bhoodan Silver 
Jubilee Committee. Unlike them, he had serious reservations about 
the Emergency. At Vinoba’s behest, he had been deeply involved 
in land distribution work in U.P., but after the declaration of the 
Emergency he had become increasingly disenchanted. Following 
the abrupt dismissal by Mrs Gandhi of the Chief Minister of U.P., 
H. N. Bahuguna, in November 1975, Patil himself resigned from 
his post as vice-chairman of the Land Management Committee. 
In choosing Patil as its chairman, the Sangh was, therefore, 
choosing a person who was not now clearly identified with either 
main faction and who also had the reputation of being a skilled 
administrator. 


On the day following the conclusion of the meeting of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh, the Go-Seva Sangh, presided over by Shriman Narayan, 
was convened at Paunar. By that date the anticipated ‘‘satisfactory 
solution’’ had not been found. The conference, therefore, decided 
to carry out a 16-point programme, the first item of which was ‘‘to 
focus the attention of the Government on cow protection’’. To this 
end, workers were ‘‘requested to conduct peacefully, prayers and 
fasts’’. The second point emphasized that ‘‘this work should be 
done with a purely national constructive and cultural outlook 
in view’’. Vinoba attended the meeting but spoke only for two 
minutes: ‘I have little to add today. I have seen Shrimanji’s 
circular. It is more than enough. Now is the time to act and go to 
the villagers.”’ 
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The work did begin but, of course, without the aid of publicity 
in the national press.*! There is no evidence that the Government 
felt seriously perturbed by the campaign, but the prospect of a fast 
unto death by Vinoba was sufficiently embarrassing to warrant it 
making some accommodating moves. In 1967, the Government 
had appointed the Sarkar Committee on cow protection to make a 
detailed examination of the issue, taking into account the 
constitutional, legal, and economic aspects. Under its new chairman, 
the retired Justice Mr G. K. Mitter, it was now asked to make an 
interim report. The committee began finalizing its report but 
requested more time, and was given until 31 May 1977, to make 
its submission. Meanwhile, the Governor of Tamil Nadu, Mohanlal 
Sukhadia, took on the role of a mediator between Vinoba and the 
Government.® As part of the Go-Seva campaign, a day of fast and 
prayer was arranged for 11 August 1976. But before that date it 
was announced: ‘‘Owing to certain important developments, 
Acharya Vinobaji desires that one-day fast and prayer should be 
held only in homes and private places on August 11, but all other 
programmes including padayatras should be treated as cancelled. 
Instead, workers should adopt various villages and try to establish 
Go Sadans (shelters) through gram sabhas for the development and 
protection of cows.’’® 


What the ‘‘important developments’’ were was revealed by Om 
Mehta, the Union Minister of State for Home Affairs, on 3 
September. He informed the Rajya Sabha that Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu had decided to take measures to provide for a 
ban oncow slaughter in terms of the Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of Article 48 of the Constitution. The Assam Government had 
decided to take similar steps in all areas of the State except the 
hill districts of Cachar and Mikirhills. In Maharashtra, a total 
ban on cow slaughter was already operative in the Vidarbha region 
and the ban would be extended to other regions of the State. In 
Kerala, where no State law on the subject existed, Panchayat law 
provided for the prohibition of the slaughter of useful animals. The 
State Goverment was now issuing an executive order banning 
such slaughter in the municipal areas. The Minister further reported 
that the West Bengal Government had intimated that it would take 
measures to implement strictly the act that partially prohibited cow 
Slaughter in that State. The Minister ended by pointing out that 
many States and Union Territories already had a total ban on cow 
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slaughter. Nagaland, inhabited largely by Christian meat-eaters, 
was not mentioned, but it was later revealed that Vinoba had 
agreed to that State’s exclusion from the ban—a concession for 
which people present at a meeting of the Nagaland Peace Centre 
expressed their gratitude. 

Om Mehta’s announcement of these developments was followed 
on 8 September by the announcement over All India Radio that 
Vinoba had withdrawn his resolution to fast. Ina message of that 
date*4 Vinoba declared: ‘‘The problem of ban on cow slaughter in 
India is, by and large, solved. The credit goes to 1. The God; 2. 
Mother Rukmini; 3. Gandhiji; 4. Indiraji. The first three are in 
heaven. Indiraji is on earth. Thanks to Indiraji.”” On his birthday, 
three days later, Vinoba issued another message: ‘‘With the grace 
of God, the question of ban on cow slaughter throughout India 
(sic) is now solved. When I announced the fast ... it appeared in the 
beginning very painful to many persons. But the result which 
appeared in the end filled all with joy.”’ 

As we shall see, the question was by no means solved, but for 
the time being at least thus ended what must be rated the most 
curious episode in the whole history of Gandhian nonviolence. It 
epitomized all the ambiguity and contradictions of Vinoba’s stance 
during the Emergency. What began with undertones, however 
muted, of opposition to Mrs Gandhi’s Emergency regime ended 
with the saint bestowing his blessing on her. Whether the cause of 
cow protection was advanced significantly may be doubted. But, 
certainly, Mrs Gandhi had reason to be pleased with the outcome. 
Perhaps Vinoba was seeking to demonstrate a model of the true 
satyagrahi in action. On the surface at least, it was certainly an 
action for something and not against something (although all bans 
have a negative aspect). But outside the circle of Hindus for whom 
cow slaughter is a major issue, there can be few who will draw 
inspiration from it or see in it anything more than a diversion from 
the hard and uncomfortable task of confronting political realities. 

In raising the issue of cow protection and proposing his fast 
Vinoba had been very conscious of his age. As he moved towards 
his eighty-first birthday, he wondered how many more days of life 
on earth were left to him. It was in this mood that he had thought, 
as he put it, of ‘‘making his last sacrifice of all his remaining days 
for the cow’’.® If he died and the cow was saved, that would be 
good. And if he died and the cow was not saved, at least he would 
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die happily, having done his duty and remembering God. With the 
issue now resolved, at least to his own satisfaction, Vinoba, it 
would seem, still wanted the action he had taken on this issue to 
be his last public action. On 25 December 1976, exactly one year 
after breaking his silence, he announced his retirement from public 
life—an announcement which, like his ‘‘solution’’ of the cow 
slaughter issue was to prove premature. 

An indication of Vinoba’s thinking in the concluding months of 
1976 is provided in an article by Shriman Narayan on the direction 
of constructive work.®* ‘‘Poojya Vinobaji’’, wrote Narayan, ‘‘is 
repeatedly explaining these days that we should faithfully keep on 
engaged in our constructive work in spite of the political situation 
of the country being amatter of concern.’’ The work should 
proceed in two directions. Gandhian thought should be widely 
propagated but, at the same time, selected areas should be chosen, 
as Wardha District had already been, to demonstrate how all the 
various activities should be carried on in an integrated way. Vinoba 
also wanted the work to be increasingly based on the support of 
the public at large, possibly through the revival of the scheme of 
Sarvodaya Patra, and not dependent on Government aid. This was 
particularly applicable to khadi work since ‘“‘many khadi and village 
industries have landed ina lot of trouble due to obtaining help 
through the Khadi Commission’’. The idea of constructive workers 
freeing themselves from Government aid did not imply opposition 
to the Government but, rather, an acceptance of ‘‘the pervading 
truth’’: ‘‘no government in the world could move forward in the 
direction of a perennial revolution. ... Such basic work can only be 
accomplished by the ceaseless efforts of the people and the workers 
having a spirit of self-reliance.’ In addition to constructive work, 
Vinoba, continued Narayan, was also emphasizing the need to 
develop spiritual power. This had been basic to Gandhi’s struggle 
for independence, and it was equally essential in the safeguarding 
of freedom. Fearlessness was one aspect of spiritual power. It 
implied that constructive work should be carried on without secrecy 
or malice. ‘‘All our work should be open and straightforward. 
The underground can have no place in it.’’ 

That Shriman Narayan was accurately reflecting Vinoba’s 
thinking in this period was confirmed when Vinoba addressed a 
conference of the Sarvodaya Samaj held at Paunar, 23 to 25 
December 1976. The conference was attended by about 1,000 
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Sarvodaya workers and presided over by the Rev. Ralph Richard 
Keithahn, the American-born octogenarian missionary who had 
been active in the Gandhian movement in Tamil Nadu for forty 
years. In his presidential address, Keithahn stressed the impor- 
tance of three items of constructive work: basic education, the 
uplift of Harijans, and khadi and village industries in the context 
of developing self-sufficient Gramdan villages.*? Dwarko Sundari, 
the secretary of the Samaj, in his report, also referred to Gramdan. 
The movement, he thought, had accomplished much but it had not 
solved the land problem. ‘‘Had we made the idea of Gramdan a 
success, the picture of Gramswarajya in this country would have 
_ appeared.’’ The work remained to be completed. It was ‘a Sadhana 
of a whole life. We have to go on observing it. We have to abide 
by our respective duties’’, guided by Vinobaji’s vision of co- 
ordinating science and spirituality.®* 

In his own address to the conference, Vinoba reiterated his now 
familiar contrast between politics and spirituality. The political 
problems of the country were many but they were ‘‘petty’’ and 
‘trivial’. ‘‘Many kingdoms will come and go but the names of 
those only will survive who provided spiritual guidance to the society 
inIndia.’’ What he, Vinoba, had been saying was not small thing; it 
was a big thing: ‘‘Enhance the feelings of truth, love, and 
~ compassion.”’ To those whose minds were preoccupied with ‘‘petty 
political problems’’, his counsel was: ‘‘Just keep patience. If you keep 
patience, God will help you.’’ To those who asked how long they 
should observe patience, his reply, mindful of how much patience 
Gandhiji had observed, was ‘‘till we die’. ‘‘Give up petty things 
of politics’, he concluded. ‘‘They pollute the mind and spoil the 
brain. Our work is the work of enhancing friendship and love.’’® 

On the following day, Vinoba endorsed the new 5-point 
programme of the Go-Seva Sangh which called for monthly prayer 
meetings; popularization of cow milk, the integrated development 
of agriculture and animal husbandry (‘‘The land should not be 
alienated from the cow and the cow from the land’’—but no 
mention of the filler’s alienation from the land); the provision of 
a cow house in every village; and ‘“‘Go-gras’’—the provision by each 
family of five paise per day for the work of cow protection.” He 
also called upon all Sarvodaya workers ‘‘to concentrate all their 
energy on the 20-point programme and other items of constructive 
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work enunciated by Gandhiji’’.*4 That working for the Govern- 
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ment’s 20-point programme was not, in his view, engaging in politics 
was evident from his further advice that the workers should ‘‘free 
themselves fully from politics which will only divide people and 
never unite them’’. 

Then on 25 December, a statement announcing his retirement 
from public life was read to the delegates. It began: ‘‘On this 
auspicious day Baba declares that from today Baba will not remain 
patron etc. of any institution. And he will not advise any insti- 
tutions, be they institutions founded by Baba himself... or other 
institutions.”’ Henceforth, he would converse with people, 
but only on the subject of science and spirituality and the conversa- 
tions would not take place in private. The statement concludes: 
‘‘Nothing more remains to be said. 

The end. 

Reverence to all. 

Jai Jagat.’ 

As we shall see, it was by no means ‘‘the end’’, but Vinoba’s 
karma mukti statement, as it was called, had clear implications for 
the Sarva Seva Sangh. Even if the organization did not dissolve it- 
self, it could no longer look to Vinoba for advice. But the statement 
also had implications for those Sarvodaya workers identified with 
the ‘‘anti-struggle’’ group. Following the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee 
Conference of December 1975, Nirmala Deshpande and other 
members of the group had redoubled their efforts to make a 
success of the land distribution programme. Since Bhoodan and 
Government surplus land were now taken together for the purpose 
of the programme, the work involved close cooperation with State 
Governments and their officials. The final week of the Bhoodan 
Silver Jubilee year was declared the National Week for conducting 
walking tours to propagate the aims of Bhoodan. The President of 
India inaugurated the week by undertaking a tour in Karnataka, 
and similar tours in other States were made, among others, by the 
Vice-President, the Prime Minister, and the Chief Ministers of 
Maharashtra, Orissa, and Himachal Pradesh.’* In Andhra Pradesh, 
the Revenue Minister announced that Pochampalli, the birthplace 
of Bhoodan was to be developed as ‘‘a model village based on the 
philosophy of Vinoba Bhave’’. A master plan was being prepared 
and the various governmental agencies would help in developing the 
village. Vinoba himself made a speech at his Ashram on 18 April 
1976 in the course of which he observed that he was not bothered 
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about the amount of land distributed as a result of his padayatra: 
his main concern was how much friendship was generated. This 
year, he added, the five forces were cooperating to complete the work 
of Bhoodan by the year’s end.”4 

In Gujarat, Harivallabh Parekh, the founder of the Anand 
Niketan Ashram, was the most prominent Sarvodaya worker 
associated with the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Committee. Unlike 
Nirmala Deshpande and other leaders of the group, he made no 
claim to be ‘‘non-political’’. In 1971 he had become convinced that 
Sarvodaya workers should openly support Indira Gandhi and the 
Congress. This led to his resignationfrom the Sarva Seva Sangh 
and his active campaigning for the Congress candidate in the tribal 
area in which his ashram was situated. His support for the Congress 
also led to his opposing both the Gujarat and Bihar movements, 
although in Sarvodaya circles he had a reputation as a militant 
who practised ‘*‘negative’’ satyagraha on behalf of the poor villagers 
in their conflicts with moneylenders. During the National Week for 
Bhoodan, he organized a padayatra in his area which culminated 
in a rally of 20,000 people addressed by the Governor of Gujarat 
and Nirmala Deshpande. In the course of the padayatra, ‘‘five 
villages came forward with their land of 1,050 acres for distribution 
among the landless of the same villages’’.”° Enthusiastic about ‘‘the 
new land policy of Gujarat State’, Harivallabh reported that the 
programme aimed at releasing half-a-million acres for distribution 
to 1,00,000 landless families. 

As always, however, it was easier to set attractive targets than 
to reach them. For the whole of India, the target set was four 
million acres to be distributed by 30 June 1976—notwithstanding 
Vinoba’s willingness to make the closing date 31 December. But by 
30 June, only 4,34,000 acres had been distributed. As the London 
Economist observed,’* this figure made 1975-76 ‘‘a bumper year for 
land reform”’ in India. More land had been distributed to landless 
peasants in the previous twelve months than in the previous twenty 
years. But the achievement still fell far short of the aim. The rea- 
sons for this were various. To beat landowners at their game of 
avoiding land ceiling legislation, the Government had brought in 
laws to make the named owners of land—often relatives, pliant ser- 
vants, or even fictitious characters—the real owners on a non- 
transferable basis. But the problem of enforcing the law remained. 
Incomplete and inadequate land records was another obstacle, 
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which had led to thousands of writ petitions and legal appeals 
against dispossession. These clogged the legal system. In Uttar 
Pradesh alone, there were over 21,000 land suits before the courts, 
contesting decisions made by the land tribunals set up to accelerate 
land reforms. ‘‘There are many explanations’, the Economist con- 
cluded, ‘‘for the failure of successive Indian governments to imple- 
ment land reform laws. But the central one, as the agriculture 
ministry recently admitted, is that there has never been sufficient 
political will to see the reforms through. The emergency has changed 
this 10 per cent worth. Another 90 per cent to go.”’ 

Despite the work still remaining to be done in the sphere of 
land distribution, the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Committee was dis- 
banded at the end of the jubilee year. A few months later, it was 
announced that a meeting of fifty Sarvodaya workers at 
Mathura had decided to launch a new national organization for 
establishing Ram Raj. An ad hoc committee was set up to draft its 
constitution and Sarvodaya workers in the various States were 
asked to convene meetings to prepare for a national convention.”? 
The new organization, called the All India Sarvodaya Parishad, was 
clearly intended to provide an alternative to the Sarva Seva Sangh. 
It did not succeed, however, in establishing itself on a firm basis. 
The five leading dissenters who had resigned from the Sangh in 
March 1975 differed among themselves over the issues of supporting 
the Emergency and land distribution. Nirmala Deshpande and Dr 
Patnaik wished to give full support to Mrs Gandhi but Narendra 
Dube and Charu Chandra Bhandari both felt that the Emergency 
should not have been extended beyond six months. The first two 
were also less than enthusiastic when Vinoba raised the issue of cow 
slaughter. In addition, Patnaik and Prakash Bhai disagreed with 
Narendra Dube about how land distribution should be handled. In 
the event, Nirmala Deshpande withdrew from the Parishad after 
the first meeting as a step towards cutting her ties with all institu- 
tions and devoting herself to spiritual matters—a step which led her, 
oddly enough, later to join Mrs Gandhi’s personal staff. Narendra 
Dube, who had not been involved in the Parishad, proceeded to set 
up the Sarvodaya Sampark Kendra.’® His approach was one of 
trying to persuade Sarvodaya workers to set up ‘‘contact centres”’ 
which would be financed by Sarvodaya Patras and which would 
follow faithfully ‘‘Vinoba’s line’’, i.e. ‘‘keeping away from party 
and election politics’. 
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Vinoba’s karma-mukti statement meant that the new Sarvodaya 
Parishad would not be endowed with his authority, a point he 
made clear in answering questions at the conference of the Sarvo- 
daya Samaj in December 1976. Noting that Vinoba had suggested 
the dissolution of the Sarva Seva Sangh, a questioner asked what 
advice he would give to workers who had withdrawn from the Sangh 
if the decision, after the release of their colleagues from jail, was to 
continue the organization. Vinoba’s advice was that every worker 
should pick a district and devote himself to integrated constructive 
work. He prefaced this advice with the severest comment he ever 
made about the organization. It was ‘‘a big fraud’’; it would not 
do the work Gandhiji had suggested; it was ‘‘a useless Sangh which 
came into being’’.?? He was then asked whether it was with his 
approval that the Akhil Bharat Sarvodaya Parishad had been for- 
med. Those responsible, he replied, had not had his permission. 
‘‘They had not asked Baba. And they made the Parishad Akhil 
Bharat Parishad (All India Council). Baba becomes frightened 
simply hearing the words ‘Akhil Bharat’... This is only a fraud. 
Baba can never advise for Akhil Bharat.”’ 


So, by the end of the year 1976, it had become clear that what 
had begun as the group claiming to be the true disciples of Vinoba, 
in contrast to the ‘‘deviationists’’ who followed JP’s ‘‘struggle’’ line, 
no longer enjoyed Vinoba’s unqualified blessing. And, bereft of this, 
they were divided among themselves. Vinoba, for his part, since 
breaking his silence, had followed a tortuous path of his own, close 
to that of the moderates like Shriman Narayan, which had led to a 
position that he defined as above and beyond politics. 

But what had become of ‘“‘the JP faction’’ which, when the 
Emergency had been declared, constituted the large majority of the 
Lok Sevaks? 

As already noted, most of the more prominent Sarvodaya 
leaders associated with JP’s line were detained at the outset of the 
Emergency. In all, it was later revealed, some fifty Sarvodaya 
workers were detained under MISA,®® but many more were arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. In Delhi, the first notable pro- 
test involving Gandhians was a letter to the Prime Minister, orga- 
nized and delivered personally at her office on 24 July 1975 byA. B. 
Bharadwaj, convener of the Delhi State Sarvodaya Mandal. Signed 
by Bhimsen Sachar, a veteran freedom fighter, Krishan Lal Vaid, a 
senior Sarvodaya worker in the city, Vishnu Dutt, Secretary of 
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Citizens for Democracy, and five others, it announced their inten- 
tion to advocate openly, ‘‘regardless of the consequence to our- 
selves’, the right to discuss the merits and demerits of the 
Government arming itself with extraordinary powers. Ali the 
signatories were promptly rounded up and placed in detention.* 
Five thousand copies of their letter were made and circulated to 
MPs, vice-chancellors, judges and other leading citizens. Plans 
were then made for a symbolic protest on 2 October at Gandhi’s 
- Samadhi, Rajghat. In the morning eleven Sarvodaya workers, led 
by Baburao Chandawar, were arrested for shouting slogans against 
the Emergency. Others, believing that disturbing a prayer meeting 
was ‘‘un-Gandhian’’, obtained permission to hold a prayer meeting in 
the afternoon, following which Kripalani was asked to say a few 
words. His theme was the need for fearlessness—the quality that 
Gandhi insisted on as indispensable for a satyagrahi. The police 
asked him to stop, but he refused: the message, he said, was meant 
for them, too. Kripalani himself was not arrested but others who 
interceded were, including Rajmohan Gandhi and Bharadwaj— 
although they were either soon released or the cases against them 
dismissed when they came before the courts. 

Elsewhere in India, Gandhians made 2 October 1975 a day of 
protest. In Bihar, the Vahini, Sarvodaya workers and opposition 
party supporters joined in organizing satyagrahas at ten district 
headquarters. Some 2,000 of them were arrested.®* In Bombay, too, 
a week of symbolic protest began on 2 October. Among the score 
or so of Sarvodaya workers in that city were Daniel Mazgaonkar 
and Kantilal Shah. Before they were detained in November, they 
joined Vasant Nargolkar in writing a letter to Mrs Gandhi which 
was subsequently published and circulated as underground litera- 
ture. The letter stated, in part®*: 


As Sarvodayites we much appreciate your concern for the poor and the 
depressed. Similarly, no one would quarrel with you when you adopt the 
most stringent measures against smugglers, hoarders, black-marketeers and 
other anti-social elements. .-. . But wholesale gagging of political opponents 
is a different matter. If you think that you can by arrogating to yourself and 
your party dictatorial powers, suppress for ever Jayaprakashji’s movement 
for total revolution, we are afraid you are completely mistaken. ...We 
oppose the declaration of emergency and the consequent repression of civil 
liberties by your government. We will, therefore, try to resist this trend to- 
wards dictatorship and save democracy in our own small way by offering 
Gandhian nonviolent satyagraha, as best we can. Inthis...we will be 
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guided by the following inspiring words of Gandhiji: ‘‘We must be content to 

die if we cannot live as free men and women.”’ ( Young India, 9 June 1922). 

In the spirit of this letter, Nargolkar then proceeded to write a 
refutation of the allegations made against JP in the Government’s 
White Paper, Why Emergency? Entitled Jayaprakashji Vindicated), 
arrangements were mdde to print it in a press in Poona. But 
before the printing was completed, the press was raided and the 
copies confiscated. Undaunted, Nargolkar later re-wrote the pam- 
phlet, adding new material, which was finally published in April 
1976 by his two Sarvodaya colleagues, Chunibhai Vaidya and 
Jagadeeshbhai Shah at their press in Gujarat.84 Apart from JP’s 
Prison Diary, the pamphlet constituted the most substantial contri- 
bution, from the Sarvodaya perspective, to the literature produced 
by the resistance during the Emergency. 


On 14 November 1975, when the Lok Sangharsh Samiti launched 
its mass satyagraha campaign, fifty Sarvodaya workers were arrested 
in the presence of Mrs Gandhi while demonstrating at Shanti Vana 
in New Delhi, where Mrs Gandhi had gone to pay homage to her 
father.*° As part of this satyagraha, Nargolkar’ had planned to 
begin on this day an indefinite fast. He was dissuaded, however, 
from doing so by a message from Vinoba advising him to wait 
until he had heard what he, Vinoba, would say on 25 December. 
But Nargolkar was not destined to hear Vinoba break his silence. 
In the middle of the night of 24 December, while proceeding to 
Wardha by train, he was arrested and taken to Yeravada Central 
Prison near Poona. It was in prison, therefore, that he began on 25 
December his fast for the restoration of civil liberties in India. The 
fast lasted for 25 days, by which time the Acharyas’ Sammelan, 
the meeting of teachers and intellectuals convened by Vinoba, had 
agreed unanimously to the statement which included a call for an 
early restoration of civil liberties. 

Nargolkar, like other Sarvodaya workers, was hopeful that Mrs 
Gandhi would heed the advice of the acharyas. When it became 
apparent that she was ignoring the advice and that the more exten- 
sive conference of acharyas proposed by Vinoba would not be held, 
Nargolkar was deeply disappointed. So, on 25 December 1976, he 
began another indefinite fast in protest against Mrs Gandhi’s 
dictatorial regime. The fast continued until, on 18 January 1977, 
Mrs Gandhi made her surprise announcement that elections to the 
Lok Sabha would be held in March. Nargolkar’s second fast recei- 
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ved widespread support, including that of JP; and in sympathy with 
Nargolkar many political detainees throughout India held a token 
fast in the jails on 10 January 1977.%° 
In undertaking indefinite fasts Nargolkar was, of course, using 
a method of nonviolent resistance which Gandhi had used to great 
effect in the struggle for Indian independence. It was left, however, 
to another Sarvodaya worker to use an even more extreme method: 
self-immolation, a method used by Buddhist nuns and monks dur- 
ing the Vietnam war and also, more recently, by Ananda Margis 
campaigning for the release of their guru, Sarkar. On 11 October 
1976, Prabhakar Sharma, a 65-year old Sarvodaya worker, burnt 
himself to death at Nalwadi, two miles from Vinoba’s Ashram at 
Paunar. Before doing so, he wrote an open letter to Mrs Gandhi 
explaining his action. The letter began: ‘‘Last year the government 
forgot God and humanity and armed itself with wide, brutal powers 
and deprived the newspapers of their freedom of expression, and 
attacked all those qualities of Indian life which can be described as 
decent, great, and noble. This year it has shamelessly attacked the 
nation’s spiritual and nonviolent heritage when it censored news of 
the fast to death that Vinoba proposed in order to get cow slaugh- 
ter banned.”’ The Prime Minister had ‘‘transformed India into a 
dungeon’”’; under ‘‘MISA rule’ the bureaucrats had become mon- 
sters and the people cowards. Quoting Gandhi’s statement, ‘‘We 
must be content to die if we cannot live as free men and women’’, 
F the letter ended by praying to God “‘to invoke deep repentance in 
the hearts of India’s ruling and educated classes’”’ for their ignoring 
the poor and oppressed whom Gandhi had asked them to serve. 


Prabhakar Sharma’s atmadan (life sacrifice), as might be expec- 
f ted, was not reported in the Indian press, but news of it leaked out 
and it was publicised in the foreign press and in opposition journals 
abroad.®’ Three thousand people, it is reported, attended Prabha- 
kar’s funeral at Surgaon. 

For Z. Masani, writing in the London Observer, 14 January 
1977, Prabhakar’s self-immolation served only to highlight the 
paralysis of the Sarvodaya movement and the stalemated position 
of Mrs Gandhi’s opponents. In fact, as events were soon to show, 
the position was not as hopeless as it appeared to be. The main 
reason for this was the continuing influence of JP as the symbol 
and inspirer of the opposition. After his discharge from hospital 
in December 1975, JP’s health improved sufficiently to enable him 
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to resume political activities, limited as these were by the necessity 
to undergo dialysis every two or three days and by the surveillance 
to which he was subjected by the Government’s intelligence officials. 

JP’s political activities during 1976 were concerned with two 
main and related objectives. The first was to maintain a stance of 
firm opposition to Mrs Gandhi’s regime and, in particular, to resist 
what he saw as an attempt to institutionalize the dictatorship 
through radical amendments of the Constitution. The second was 
to unite the opposition parties so that if, or when, the elections 
were held, the Congress would beconfronted by a viable alternative 
party. 

In an interview with me on 30 December 1975,°* JP had indicated 
that, as soon as his health was a little better, one of the first things he 
would do would be to assist the unification of the opposition parties. 
‘“‘They have learned a lesson they will not forget. It’s a question of 
survival for them.’’ The Jana Sangh, he insisted, had been changed, 
radicalized by its participation in ‘‘the people’s movement’’ and it 
was no longer to be identified primarily as a Hindu communal 
party. Mrs Gandhi was doing no service to the country by conti- 
nuing to denounce the Jana Sangh as communal in order to 
frighten the Muslims, Harijans and Adivasis, instead of encouraging 
the party’s conversion into ‘a secular kind of movement’’. In 
another interview, 12 February 1976,89 JP agreed that mere 
opposition to Congress was insufficient to unite the parties. But, 
he argued: ‘‘History has shown that they have a responsibility to 
create a national political alternative. If they fail to do so, the 
opposition groups will be held responsible.... (for) bringing 
fascism to India. Therefore, it is imperative that they come together. 
(Their) differences are not such... that they cannot join together. 
I see no major difference amongst them about what is to be done 
now. CPI (M) is on one side; the Jana Sangh on the other. There is 
no great controversy amongst them about what is to be done in 
the next five years. Fifty year is another matter.”’ 

Ironically, Mrs Gandhi’s own actions helped to unite the op- 
position. In detention together many activists of the different 
Opposition parties gained a new respect for one another: their 
common fate and suffering helped to bind them together. Further, 
the dismissal of the DMK Government in Tamil Nadu in February 
1976, which was followed the next month by the fall of the Janata 
Front Government in Gujarat, underlined JP’s point that unity was 
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the price of survival. On 26 March 1976, four parties—Congress (O), 
the Jana Sangh, the BLD, and the Socialists—announced their 
plan for a merger under JP’s ‘‘advice and guidance’. In the 
accompanying statement, it was explained that the Government 
‘thas been deliberately destroying our democratic structure... 
and now has established an authoritarian regime which it wants to 
perpetuate’’.®° 

However, it was easier to announce a plan to merge than to 
carry it into effect. The problems of how to create a single opposition 
party remained. A start was made by representatives of the four 
parties agreeing to act together in Parliament, but beyond that little 
was achieved in the next few months. The difficulties were in- 
creased by the fact that some of the opposition leaders, such as 
Charan Singh and Asoka Mehta, were released, while others, 
notably Morarji Desai, remained in detention, where they were 
joined by George Fernandes who had been arrested in June. 
Charan Singh, as in the past, pressed for a complete 
merger of the four parties, but by July he had become sceptical of 
achieving it. On 14 July 1976, he wrote to Asoka Mehta, the 
president of Congress (O), saying that the BLD ‘‘is now fed up; 
even its motives have been doubted. So, it has decided to go it 
alone, free from the thought of any duty in this regard—except 
one, viz., if and when the three (other) parties dissolve or decide to 
dissolve themselves in order to form an organisation based, by and 
large, on the programmes broadly indicated by the Father of the 
Nation, the BLD will make haste to join.’ At its meeting later in 
the same month the national executive of the BLD passed a 
‘resolution in line with Charan Singh’s views. 


JP at this point appears to have resigned himself to accepting 
that the goal of a single party was beyond reach and that, at the 
outset, there could be no more than a united front of the four 
parties plus some local and regional parties.92 However, a new 
initiative from the Socialists was soon forthcoming. At a special 
convention held in Bombay, 27 to 28 November 1976, the Socialist 
Party decided to help create a single party out of the various 
democratic parties and groups.°* The convention added the rider 
that the new party should not confine itself to parliamentary work 
alone but should be prepared to use satyagraha ‘‘which is Gandhiji’s 
invaluable gift to human society’’. Talks were resumed between 
the leaders of the four parties and, on 16 to 17 December, they 
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agreed to form a single party, the Bharatiya Janata Congress, and 
to adopt a common symbol.*® They were still undecided, however, 
on the question of who should lead the new party. 

At this meeting the leaders also agreed with the suggestion 
made by Karunanidhi, the DMK leader, that discussions should be 
held with Mrs Gandhi about ‘‘normalising”’ the political situation. 
On the eve of the meeting, in a letter to N. G. Goray, 14 December 
1976, JP had expressed the view that ‘‘the opposition parties 
should have no hesitation in cooperating (with the Government) in 
the restoration of normalcy’—but only on conditions that the 
Emergency was revoked, civil liberties restored, all political 
prisoners released, and a firm date set for holding a free general 
election.°® It would seem, however, that some of the opposition 
leaders were keen to reach a settlement with Mrs Gandhi on almost 
any terms. From his prison cell, Fernandes in a letter to the 
national committee of the Socialist Party expressed his alarm at a 
possible surrender. JP, too, felt alarmed and on 29 December sent 
a letter to all opposition leaders emphasizing that ‘“‘the dialogue 
(with the Government) to be meaningful should begin only after’’ 
the conditions he had previously set out had been met. 

JP’s conditions were too stringent to be of interest to Mrs 
Gandhi and the effect of his letter was to put an end to the move 
towards a negotiated settlement between the Government and the 
opposition parties. | 

As the terms of his letters indicate, JP remained unwavering 
throughout 1976 in his opposition to the Emergency. As the year 
progressed, it became clearer that Mrs Gandhi’s object in continu- 
ing the Emergency was to institutionalize her dictatorship behind a 
facade of democratic forms and to prepare the way for her eventual 
succession by her son, Sanjay. To this end, several important steps 
were taken. The press was brought firmly under Government cont- 
rol by the abolition of the Press Council; the two English and the 
two Hindi press agencies were amalgamated into one tame agency, 
Samachar; and the Prevention of Publication of Objectionable 
Matter Bill was passed—prohibiting the publication of ‘‘words, signs 
or visible representation”’ which ‘“‘bring into hatred orcontempt or ex- 
cite disaffection towards the government established by law inIndia 
or in any state thereof and thereby cause or tend to cause public 
disorder’’. MISA was amended in August 1976 to permit the deten- 
tion of any person for two years without supplying the detainees or 
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the courts with grounds for the detention. And the Constitution 
was subjected to further far-reaching amendment. The process of 
effecting the latter took most of the year. In December 1975, a sec- 
ret document was circulated among Congress politicians floating the 
idea of a presidential system of government. Important sections of 
the Congress objected to it and the idea was abandoned. The 
Swaran Singh Committee was then set up in February 1976. 

Its work culminated on 30 August with the publication of the 
44th Constitutional Amendmient Bill, incorporating 59 amendments. 
The general thrust of these was to dispense with the system of con- 
stitutional checks and balances between Parliament, the judiciary 
and the executive in favour of executive autocracy. Included in the 
Bill were provisions to ensure that no amendment to the Constitu- 
tion could be called into question in any court on any ground, and 
that laws to prevent ‘‘anti-national’’ activities, including ‘‘creating 
internal disturbances or disrupting public services’’, could not be 
challenged on the ground that they violated fundamental rights. 
Further, the President was empowered to amend the Constitution 
himself without needing subsequent Parliamentary approval, while, 
at the same time, it was made obligatory for him to accept the 
advice of the Council of Ministers. The central government was also 
empowered to send forces into any State of the Union without the 
invitation of that State’s Government. The Bill also provided for a 
list of the citizens’ Fundamental Duties, which included the promo- 
tion of the ‘‘unity and integrity of the nation’’. The Bill was passed 
by both houses of Parliament in early November and, after ratifica- 
tion by the States, received the President’s assent on 18 December 
1976372 


Meanwhile, Sanjay Gandhi had emerged as a ‘“‘national leader’’. 
From being simply a personal adviser to his mother, he began to 
build up his own political power through the Youth Congress whose 
national council he joined on 10 December 1975 and which he procee- 
ded to activate as a means of mobilizing youth for the implementa- 
tion of Congress policies. Initially, the emphasis was on the 
20-point programme but he soon developed his own 4-point 
programme: family planning, ending the dowry system, tree 
planting, and combating illiteracy. Of these, the first was the most 
important and, under his guidance, by mid-1976, a large-scale 
campaign for voluntary sterilization was being vigorously pursued. 
Chief Ministers competed with each other in setting high targets for 
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their respective States and, in order to reach and exceed them, 
employed pressures of various kinds which transformed the prog- 
ramme into one of virtual forcible sterilization for thousands of 
poor defenceless individuals. Sanjay Gandhi also concerned himself 
with a drive to clean up Delhi by demolishing slums and shanty 
dwellings, rehousing their inhabitants in new quarters outside the 
city. In the course of this campaign, resistance was met and ruth- 
lessly suppressed, as at Turkman Gate in April 1976 when 150 
people were killed and 700 arrested.% 


In Sanjay Gandhi’s rise to political stardom it is possible to 
detect some curious echoes of JP’s movement for Total Revolution. 
The latter had begun with a call to harness Youth Power in the 
cause of radical social change, and here, now, was a young man— 
rather than a septuagenarian—claiming to do just that. The aboli- 
tion of the dowry system had been popularized by JP, and now it 
was included in Sanjay’s 4-point programme. JP had expressed 
impatience with existing ideologies, and now Sanjay was calling for 
the elimination from the Congress of elements that misled partymen 
in the name of leftism and rightism.®® JP had invoked the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi in justifying Total Revolution, but so, too, did 
Sanjay tor his programme. The Congress’s ideology, he said, was 
clear: it was evolved by the Mahatma and was concerned with the 
welfare of the poorest. Gandhians, like JP, went on padayatras. 
So, too, did Sanjay—on one occasion visiting seven villages in Uttar 
Pradesh, covering a distance of 54 kms. in two hours, talking to 
people about their problems, and ending up by opening that very 
Gandhian-type innovation, a gobar gas plant.1°° JP, before the 
Emergency, had been the subject of adulatory articles in the 
national press. Now it was Sanjay’s turn. ‘‘To both Sanjay and the 
people of the State’, wrote a Special Correspondent in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, 23 May 1976, on the occasion of his visit to West 
Bengal, 


the visit is going to be a rediscovery of each other. The youth leader has 
now emerged as a full-fledged national leader. This invests his hectic prog- 
ramme in the districts and his padayatras with a new significance. ...The 
importance of Sanjay Gandhi’s emergence lies in the fact that it happened at 
a crucial moment in the country’s history when it needed his pragmatic and 
nationalistic utterances most vitally... 


In short, Sanjay’s well-staged entry onto the national political stage 
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had all the appearance of a grotesque parody of JP’s re-entry into 
national politics in 1974. 

If Sanjay, consciously or unconsciously, did pay JP the back- 
handed compliment of imitating some of the older man’s postures, 
JP himself was unimpressed. Like other opposition leaders, he saw 
Sanjay’s emergence as an attempt by Mrs Gandhi to groom her son 
as successor. Of Sanjay, he had this to say: ‘I donot know his mind. 
He has never met me. But I do know this much that he has no 
record of serving the country, and is neither well-qualified nor has 
made any sacrifice for the country. I am told he does not even bear 
a good moral character.’’ It was not our concern, he added, who 
becomes Prime Minister, but how he becomes Prime Minister and 
the means used are a serious question.1% 


As this comment suggests, JP was less concerned with personali- 
ties than with the underlying issues of substance. In the interview 
given on 12 February 1976, he indicated that his ideas about Total 
Revolution had not changed, but they had developed somewhat. 
‘‘Total revolution envelops every fibre of society and affects every 
part... . It is a continuing process: it may take a right direction, or 
a wrong direction. In Mrs Gandhi’s rule, this process moves to- 
wards totalitarianism, towards authoritarianism. I would like it to 
move towards democracy; towards people’s government; and 
towards village governnent.... But this social change goes on un- 
ceasingly—it’s only a question of direction.”’ He did not think such 
a change could be effected by violence. He remained opposed to 
violence. ‘‘(But) if nonviolence does not succeed, and I see violence 
bringing about success, or, alternatively, violence bursts forth from 
the lack of success of nonviolence or its inactive state, then I shall 
not get in the way of those who take to violence.’’ He had been 
surprised to see how easily democracy inthe country had been con- 
verted into dictatorship. If he had foreseen that, he would have 
tried to lead the people’s movement 


with much more thought, given more attention to finding another way. I 
think I would not have gone as far as non-cooperation, non-payment of land 
and other taxes—which I advocated, but would have concentrated more on 
political action rather than direct action. I would not have joined a party 
myself but I would have paid more attention to elections; in preparing for 
them; to gather together the opposition parties to see that only one candidate 
from the opposition parties stood in any constituency... .I would have 
paid more attention to this sort of politics; put more emphasis on it rather 
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than on direct action. .. . I did not realise that the result of my advocacy 
(of direct action) would be that the country would be saddled witha 
dictatorship.?°? 


The shift of emphasis from direct action to more conventional 
politics is evident in JP’s activities during 1976. The failure 
of the mass satyagraha campaign, November 1975 to January 
1976, to halt the consolidation of Mrs Gandhi’s dictatorship 
probably strengthened his view that the emphasis should be 
placed elsewhere. He continued to support satyagraha actions spon- 
sored by the Lok Sangharsh Samiti and in September 1976 even 
contemplated calling for a tax refusal campaign,! but the main 
weight of his opposition was expressed at the intellectual level in 
liberal rather than revolutionary terms. Unifying the non-Commu- 
nist opposition parties, calling for a restoration of civil liberties, 
and defending the Constitution from further attacks were the chief 
issues to which JP addressed himself. 


His activities in connection with the first of these, we have already 
noted. With regard to civil liberties, Citizen for Democracy conti- 
nued to provide an organizational expression of his views. On 1 
January 1976, it called another conference, presided over by 
Justice Tarkunde, which condemned the proposed changes in the 
Constitution. On 19 to 20 June, it held its annual general meeting 
over which JP presided. Attended by 400 members, it passed a 
resolution demanding early elections after the release of political 
prisoners, the restoration of press freedom, and the removal of the 
ban on public meetings. Other resolutions protested against the 
treatment of detainees, amendments to the Constitution, the transfer 
of judges, and encroachments on judicial independence. Six days 
later marked the anniversary of the declaration of the Emergency. The 
Congress decided, appropriately enough, to observe it as National 
Discipline Day.1% For the opposition it was, naturally, a day of 
protest, with JP supplying the message: ‘‘June 26 will be remem- 
bered as the blackest day in Indian history since Independence. 
Until June 25, India was a working democracy and overnight it was 
converted into a personal dictatorship. The dictator, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, continues to claim India is a democracy and that she is its 
best defender. I suggest that the people, particularly the youth, put 
Mrs Gandhi to the test this coming 26th June by holding public 
meetings and taking out processions in assertion of their liber- 
ties.”’2°* But the response to this call was disappointing, partly because 
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the Government, anticipating trouble, made numerous arrests—500 
in Delhi alone—in the few days before 26 June,!®’ and partly 
because opposition morale was low following the arrest of George 
Fernandes on 12 June. 

But that JP was still a force to be reckoned with was shown by 
the pains the authorities took to control demonstrations when, in 
July, he decided to leave Bombay and return to his home in Patna. 
On the way, he visited Vinoba on 18 July—his first meeting with 
him since March 1975. Two hundred Sarvodaya workers turned 
out to greet him, andto them he stressed the importance of con- 
structive work even while the struggle against dictatorship conti- 
nued.1° An eye-witness account of the meeting with Vinoba 
reported that JP asked Vinoba to guide Mrs Gandhi in the restora- 
tion of democracy. ‘‘To those who ask me for a programme, I say ~ 
that they should demand elections. You also should support this 
cause. The way you put the issue before the country will have a 
great effect on public opinion as also on the thinking of the 
Government.”’ Vinoba replied that the larger conference of achar- 
yas planned for 2 October was being convened for this very purpose. 
Vinoba is also reported to have expressed concern about the weak- 
ness of the people and the atmosphere of fear and moral degrada- 
tion prevailing in the country. Adding that he, too, was in an open 
jail, he said that if Indiraji happened to see him, he would certainly 
tell her all this. JP, according to the eye-witness, was satisfied with 
Vinoba’s response.?° 


At Calcutta airport, where JP caught a plane to Patna, the army 
and police made sure that nobody would meet him or see him, 
and all flights were cancelled to and from the airport until JP’s 
plane took off. At Patna airport about twenty-five persons ignored 
police threats and stayed on to welcome him, but the Bihar Govern- 
ment took steps to ensure that the streets from the airport to his 
home were deserted. A letter from the secretariat of the Lok 
Sangharsh Samiti reported: ‘‘The State Government did their best to 
foil our programme of reception.. .. the administration terrorized 
the whole population by a show of force and constant patrolling by 
the Central Reserve Police and the Border Security Force.’’ Section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code was invoked to prevent assem- 
bly of more than four persons, and under the Defence of India 
Rules 1,500 people were added that day to Patna’s jail popula- 
tion.11° 
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On 7 August 1976, JP paid a brief visit to Delhi and two days 
later called on the President, Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. He told him 
that the Emergency should be revoked as there was no justification 
for it. He also said that the Prime Minister should make clear to 
the opposition what they had to do to bring back normalcy. The 
President, expressing the fear that lifting the Emergency would lead 
tochaos and violence, asked JP for his assurance that this would not 
be the case. JP replied that he was able to give that assurance: 
‘‘Everything would be normal as it was before the promulgation of 
the emergency’’.*44 Onthis visit to Delhi, JP also met some opposi- 
tion party leaders at the house of Krishan Kant to discuss 
the situation and the proposals for amending the Constitution. This 
meeting decided that the Janata Front parties should boycott the 
monsoon session of Parliament at which the Constitution Amend- 
ment Bill was to be discussed unless their minimum demands—the 
release of MPs still detained and the lifting of press censorship— 
were met. 


Earlier, on 20 to 21 March 1976, at a meeting of opposition 
party leaders, Sarvodaya workers and academics held in Bombay in 
JP’s presence, a National Committee for Review of the Constitution 
had been set up. This body, whose membership included M. C. 
Chagla, K. Santhanam, Shanti Bhushan, V. M. Tarkunde, Krishan 
Kant, and Era Sezhiyan, became the opposition’s counterpart of the 
Swaran Singh Committee. Its interim report, in May 1976, argued 
that no amendments to the Constitution should be brought forward 
until a new Lok Sabha had been elected.1!* It disagreed with the 
Swaran Singh Committee’s proposal that amendments should not be 
questioned in the courts and, instead, suggested that any amend- 
ment affecting the basic structure of the Constitution should take 
effect only after ratification by the peoplein a referendum. It also 
suggested that the fundamental right to property should be deleted 
from the Constitution. 

In issuing this interim report the opposition was taking Mrs 
Gandhi at her word when she had said that public debate on 
amending the Constitution would be encouraged. However, a 
seminar on the subject organized by the opposition parties in Delhi, 
30 to 31 July 1976, was banned by the Government, an action 
which prompted the National Committee to refuse to submit its 
final report. Later, on 16 October, by which date it was evident 
that the Government was intent on proceeding with its Constitution 
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Amendment Bill, ignoring all opposition objections, a similar semi- 
nar was permitted. At the end of this meeting, described as the 
largest public opposition meeting in Delhi since the declaration of 
the Emergency,"® it was decided to set up a new organization, the 
People’s Union for Civil Liberties and Democratic Rights.‘ In the 
following month, on 7 November, when the Lok Sabha had already 
passed the Bill and also agreed to postpone elections for a further 
year, a seminar on the Constitution was held at Patna at which JP 
put in an unexpected appearance. He used the occasion to make 
clear that the movement for Total Revolution had not been withdrawn: 
“It continues and continues to court arrests.’’ Describing the political 
situation in India as very serious, he expressed the fear that Mrs 
Gandhi might enact legislation to do away with elections even after 
the Emergency was lifted. ‘‘Earlier the general elections were post- 
poned for one year, recently they are postponed for another year. 
Now they can be postponed again and again, even for good. Since 
Mrs Gandhi enjoys a majority in Parliament, she can do anything 
she wants. Therefore it is necessary that the people realise the 
seriousness of the situation. Dictatorship is not coming, it is already 
here, it is One person’s dictatorship.’’!45 In a statement made at 
Calcutta airport a week earlier, 30 October, JP had repeated his 
assurance: ‘“‘I can say that no question of any demonstration, mass 
movement, or civil disobedience, or any kind of trouble will arise 
if the decision for elections is announced.”’ The elections, he added, 
should be free and fair, otherwise the opposition might boycott 
them:*26 | 

When the year 1976 ended, the political initiative was firmly in 
Mrs Gandhi’s hands, as it had been ever since the declaration of the 
Emergency. She had good reasons to be satisfied with the situation. 
The press had been tamed, the Constitution had been revised to give 
her all the powers she wanted, and the Lok Sabha elections had been 
postponed for afurther year. Even the foreign press, which for the 
most part had been strongly critical of her regime, had become less 
critical. The reports of Amnesty International remained strongly 
condemnatory, and the Socialist International had given her a 
notable rebuff by accepting the affiliation of the Socialist Party 
rather than of the Congress. But, on the other hand, two eminent 
leftwing socialist politicians in the United Kingdom—Baroness Lee 
and Michael Foot—had stoutly defended her regime. Within India, 
as Well as from outside, opposition to the Emergency continued; JP 
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had not withdrawn his movement. But he and what he stood for 
appeared to constitute no real threat. The consolidation of her 
power had enabled her to relax some of the stringencies of 
Emergency rule. A few, of the more moderate opposition party 
leaders had been released, but this served only to underline the 
continued divisions within the opposition camp. JP might announce 
to the world that a national alternative to the Congress had been 
formed, but in reality the constituent parties were still far from united. 
Some of their leaders, conscious of the opposition’s weakness were 
prepared to negotiate with her terms of what would amount to a 
surrender; others, like Fernandes, most of them still behind bars, re- 
sisted any move to negotiate. In this situation, she could afford to sit 
back and allow them to continue arguing among themselves. As for 
the Sarvodaya movement, apart from JP, it had never constituted a 
threat to her power. Those among its members who continued to 
look to JP for inspiration and who were still at large might be active 
in the underground, but they could still be detained—as Kshetrabasi 
Pati, a Sarvodaya worker from Orissa, had been, in Bombay, only 
the previous week.? Nargolkar might be on a fast again but, even 
if he died, his death in all probability would cause no more trouble 
than Prabhakar Sharma’s self-immolation in October. As for those 
who did not follow JP’s line, the moderates, like Shriman Narayan, 
were easily placated. They might raise objections, suitably restrained, 
to the Constitution Amendment Bill, but their ‘non-political’ 
line ensured that they would not join the opposition. The ‘<anti- 
struggle’’ Sarvodayites, like Nirmala Deshpande, on the other hand, 
had served a positive function, helping to endow the Emergency 
with an aura of Gandhian legitimacy. It was, no doubt, regrettable 
that they had not proved altogether corrrect in reading Vinoba’s 
mind. Vinoba’s acharyas’ conference had had an annoying outcome, 
arousing expectations that could not be fulfilled; and his threatened 
fast on behalf of cow protection had suggested that he could no 
longer be projected unequivocally as ‘‘the Saint of the Government’. 
But it had not been difficult to persuade him to call off his fast, and 
now, on 25 December 1976, he had clearly announced his retirement 
from public life. 


Looking at her own party at this point in time, Mrs Gandhi 
also had reasons to be satisfied. The Emergency had confirmed that 
she was the undisputed leader of the Congress. However, there 
were a few problems. Some of the Congress chiefs were not happy 
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about the continuance of the Emergency now that the opposition 
was effectively subdued, and they had responded unenthusiastically 
to a further postponement of the elections. From a purely party 
point of view, they were probably right since both the Intelligence 
Bureau and the Research and Analysis Wing had recently estimated 
that, if elections were held immediately, the party would be 
returned with more than 350 seats.448 More important, there were 
some Congressmen with leanings towards the CPI who were 
distinctly unhappy about the role Sanjay was now playing. The 
CPI, though still the Congress’s ally, was no longer as staunch 
in its support as it had been eighteen months ago. As far back 
as August, the CPI had declared that it would like to see 
the Emergency lifted and new elections held; and although, 
unlike the main opposition parties and the CPI (M), it had not 
boycotted the debate in Parliament on the Constitution Amend- 
ment Bill, it had objected to several of its clauses. Further, in 
recent months, the party and its associated press had been 
openly attacking Sanjay and his policies. One Congress Chief 
Minister, Nandini Sathpathy of Orissa, a former Communist, had 
shown her opposition to Sanjay and the Youth Congress. On 16 
December, she had paid for that mistake and had been forced to 
resign. Mrs Gandhi knew the operational code of the Communists: 
attacks on her son were veiled attacks on her. In two speeches, 
therefore, she delivered blistering counter-attacks on the CPI, even 
going so far as to remind her audience that the party had 
collaborated with the British during the Quit India movement. 
Referring to the criticism of Sanjay, she said: ‘‘He is much too 
small a fry or person because he is not going to be the Prime 
Minister or the President or anything else. All he can beisa 
Congress worker. Therefore, I think the attack is very definitely on 
me.’”!2° 

Mrs Gandhi’s attack on the CPI was seen by some political 
observers as ‘fa major political move, certain to have far-reaching 
repercussions.’’!24 But it seems more likely that it signified confi- 
dence in her own strength and—notwithstanding her modest 
assessment of Sanjay’s future—her determination to support his 
political ambitions which included purging and revitalizing the 
Congress party. 

Few political observers, it seems clear, were prepared for Mrs 
Gandhi’s announcement on 18 January 1977 that the Lok Sabha 
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was to be dissolved and elections held in March. Morarji Desai, 
however, claimed not to be surprised. He had been released 
unconditionally from detention the day beforeand, as he told Kuldip 
Nayar later, ‘‘I always knew that she would release me only when 
she wanted to go to the polls’’.12? Announcing the decision, Mrs 
Gandhi said that the rules of the Emergency were being further 
relaxed to permit ‘‘legitimate activities’’ for recognized parties, and 
she added: ‘‘Every election is an act of faith. It is an opportunity 
to cleanse public life of confusion’’.12* The latter words, curiously, 
echoed those of JP in his letter to her, dated 17 September 1975: 
‘In a democracy a General Election (provided it is fair and free) 
acts like a powerful catharsis, cleansing the political atmosphere, 
easing tensions and bringing health and vigour to the body politic.’’424 


The announcement electrified the political atmosphere. The 
Opposition parties reacted swiftly. Their leaders were very 
conscious that they were placed at a disadvantage; many of their 
activists were still in jail; and they knew that Mrs Gandhi had not 
called an election which she was not confident of winning. They 
agreed, this time decisively, to join together as an electoral party— 
the Janata Party, with one symbol and one flag. The meeting at 
which the decision was taken had before it a letter from JP saying 
that, if they did not become one party, he would dissociate himself 
from the elections. In the time available, it was not possible for 
the parties concerned—Congress (O), the Jana Sangh, the BLD, 
and the Socialist Party—to dissolve themselves and merge formally 
into one party, but the understanding was that this would be done 
later. The vexed question of the leadership of the new party was 
resolved with surprising ease, Morarji Desai serving as chairman 
and Charan Singh as deputy chairman. JP gave the new party his 
blessing and defined in simple terms what the election was about: 
the choice between democracy and dictatorship. 

There remained some difficulties, however. The Jana Sangh, 
with some 4,000 of its members still in jail, felt that a boycott of 
the election should be considered if the Government did not release 
all political detainees, withdraw all restrictions onthe press, and 
lift the Emergency. George Fernandes from his prison cell let it be 
known that, in his view, it would be “utterly suicidal for the 
opposition parties to oblige Mrs Gandhi by participating in the 
kind of election she plans to have. There is only one course open 
to us and that is to boycott the poll.’’!*° With the decision of his 
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colleagues going against him, he changed his mind and agreed to be 
a candidate. And the Jana Sangh was satisfied when the new party 
made the fulfilment of its conditions a leading issue in the 
campaign. : | 

The Janata Party quickly produced a 10,000-word election 
manifesto, incorporating points from the People’s Charter of 1975.16 
But in the circumstances its positive proposals were largely irrele- 
vant. JP had correctly defined the issue of the election. This was 
made crystal clear when—this time to Mrs Gandhi’s surprise— 
Jagjivan Ram on 2 February resigned from the Government in 
protest against her ‘“‘authoritarian policies’. The new party that 
he formed, Congress for Democracy, quickly gathered together 
dissident Congressmen, including two ex-Chief Ministers, H. N. 
Bahuguna and Nandini Sathpathy, and allied itself with the Janata 
Party. 

By this time, the election campaign had already shown signs of 
going the Janata’s way. A rally addressed by Morarji Desai at the 
Ramlila grounds—the place where he and JP had spoken on 25 
June 1975 a few hours before their arrest--had attracted over 
1,00,000 people. But Ram’s defection ensured that it would continue 
to go the Janata’s way.!27 With Ram at his side, addressing an 
even larger crowd on 7 February at the same Ramlila grounds, JP 
hammered home his point that the election was India’s last chance 
to choose between “‘democracy and one-person rule’’. ‘‘We must 
remember,” he declared, ‘‘that unless we fight for our rights we 
will not get our rights... .. It is immaterial which opposition party 
wins; what is at stake is the destiny of India. Do you want to 
remain in slavery or do you want freedom?... This is the 
issue,’ 2° 

Twelve months earlier when the future looked very bleak, JP 
had been asked whether, in calling for Total Revolution, he had 
overlooked that the power of the people is often limited. He had 
replied: ‘‘What is that saying about Hanuman? ‘How so silent 
the so powerful.’ The People is like Hanuman. There is endless 
strength in the people. It’s a question of expressing this strength; 
of organising it; of giving this strength a voice; of giving it limbs... 
There are many occasions in history in the life of a society when 
the people appear to be absolutely unconscious; dead! and the 
same people the very next moment perform unimaginable feats— 
thrones topple, systems perish, governments change, society gets 
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transformed. The people do all that.’’129 Now events seemed to be 
justifying his optimism. ‘‘The JP wave’? of 1974-75, which Mrs 
Gandhi had repulsed by the declaration of the Emergency, was 
returning in 1977 in the form of ‘‘the Janata Party wave’’. 


The strain on his health compelled JP to retire from the hustings 
on 25 February but his influence remained the Janata Party’s most 
important single asset. What position other Sarvodaya workers 
took with regard to the election could be of only marginal signi- 
ficance. But in the circumstances they could hardly avoid defining 
their positions. The first to do so was Shriman Narayan, chairman 
of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. On 29 January 1977, he issued a 
a statement!*° which posed the question, ‘‘what should be the role 
of the constructive workers in the forthcoming elections. . .?’’ ‘‘The 
answer’, he wrote, ‘‘is quite simple and clear. Constructive 
workers . . . have necessarily to keep aloof from power and party 
politics. In normal times, constructive workers can carry on the 
work of educating the voters about their rights and duties under 
our constitution. In this sphere also, Rishi Vinoba has drawn a 
Lakshman Rekha or line of restraint, namely that constructive 
workers should suspend this activity . . . during the election period 
so that they may not get involved in the din and dust of power 
and party politics.’’4*4 It was essential, Narayan continued, that 
the elections should be free and fair. The Prime Minister had 
assured the opposition leaders that all political prisoners would be 
released ‘‘very soon’’ and that the provisions of the Emergency 
would not be allowed to come in the way of any legitimate 
activity of recognized political parties. ‘‘Parliamentary elections’, 
he pointed out, ‘“‘were held even in 1971 during the emergency.”’ 
That Emergency, of course, was only of an external] nature. Now 
that the Emergency had been imposed because of internal circums- 
tances, it would be the duty of the Government and the Election 
Commissioner to see that the voters were able to exercise their 
franchise ‘‘without any fear or favour’’. The statement concluded: 
‘India is today the largest democracy in the world, and the 
forthcoming elections should demonstrate to the people of India 
and the foreign countries that our democracy is based on sound 
and stable foundations.’’ By clear implication, Shriman Narayan 
did not think that the Emergency had resulted in dictatorship or 
that it should be revoked before the elections were held. | 

A few days later, fifty senior Sarvodaya workers from all over 
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the country, including the former president and secretary of the 
Sarva Seva Sangh and others, now released from detention, met in 
New Delhi and were addressed by JP. Reporting the meeting, Arya 
Bhushan Bharadwaj, convener of the Delhi State Sarvodaya Mandal, 
regretted that Shriman Narayan had issued his ‘‘directive’’ without 
consulting the State GSN boards and other eminent Gandhian 
workers most of whom differed from Shriman Narayan.1*? After 
the meeting, a statement, ‘‘The Role of Sarvodaya Workers’’, was 
issued under the names of seventeen prominent Sarvodaya 
workers,133 The statement declared: 


The Sarvodaya movement has been striving to bring about a new social order 
free from exploitation, war and injustice, in which every individual will be 
able to live his life with freedom and dignity. In this new order of 
SARVODAYA there will be the greatest possible decentralisation of politi- 
cal power and economic activities. The last year and half has witnessed a 
concerted effort by the ruling party in India to take the country in a direc- 
tion diametrically opposite to that in which the Sarvodaya movement seeks 
to take it... . Every effort must be made to resist and reverse this trend and 
the foremost task of every Sarvodaya worker at this ‘uncture should be to 
strive his utmost to this end....A General Election has been announ- 
ced. ... It will be in the nature of a referendum on the morality and justice 
of the step taken under the cover of the state of emergency. The verdict of 
the electorate will decide whether India will follow the democratic path or 
fall a victim to dictatorship. The shift away from the ideals of Mahatma 
Gandhi will then gather virtually uncontrollable momentum. Hence Sarvo- 
daya workers cannot afford to remain indifferent spectators during the com- 
ing polls... . The people will have to be clearly told that every vote in 
favour of a party that has supported the steps taken to strangle democracy 
will be taken as an endorsement of those steps. They will have to be appea- 
led to vote freely and fearlessly for only such parties as have set their faces 
against the antidemocratic trend, have resisted it and are pledged to restore 
the democratic rights of the people. . .. We are convinced that the parti- 
cipation of Sarvodaya workers in the coming elections on the above lines 
does not conflict with the Loksevak pledge... . The Sarva Seva Sangh has 
since the very beginning in 1952 tried to guide the voters in the choice of 
their representatives and has suggested criteria for this from time to time 
and taken upon itself the positive task of voters’ education. The task of the 
Sarvodaya workers during the coming election is not different from this... . 
The participation of Sarvodaya workers in the elections does not mean that 
henceforth greater emphasis will be laid on parliamentary work. The task 
of building the new Sarvodaya order will lie more outside than inside the 
legislature. The people will have to be imbued with the new values and 
mobilised to put these into practice. Above all, the strength to resist the 
misuse of power will have to be cultivated. ... The coming elections will 
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be only a short interlude in our striving towards the new order. Thereis no 
question of any Sarvodaya worker joining a party or offering himself as a 
candidate. We will take up the challenge of the elections with our eyes fixed 
on the goals and tasks beyond it. 


The statement, it will be noted, carefully avoids mentioning the 
Janata Party and its allies by name, but ‘‘the ruling party’’ is 
identified as the one that has taken the country in a direction 
opposed to Sarvodaya. No reader could be left in any doubt 
which party (and its allies) should be rejected by the voters. The 
election is defined as a referendum, rather that as an ordinary 
election. The terms of the statement come as near as they possibly 
could to partisanship without breaching the letter, if not the spirit, 
of the Loksevak pledge. 

The statement brought a rejoinder from Devendra Kumar who 
claimed that his views were ‘‘shared by a large number of Sarvodaya 
workers.’’!34 Unlike Shriman Narayan, Devendra did not rely on 
the authority of Vinoba but sought to elucidate the rationale of 
Vinoba’s position. To achieve Sarvodaya, the welfare of all, he 
argued, such means must be adopted which enlist the cooperation of 
all. ‘‘Unlike the previous philosophies of social change where the 
exploiter is to be fought against and considered as an enemy, in 
Gandhian methods the wrong-doer is to be recognised as a product 
of a wrong system, and in changing the system his cooperation is as 
much required as that of the oppressed. The term ‘Sarva’ includes 
both the oppressor and the oppressed. We seek to redeem both. It 
was on this principle that the Bhoodan-Gramdan-Gramswarajya 
strategy was evolved.’’ Experience showed, Devendra continued, 
that elections aroused great passions among the parties 
against each other, and partisanship led to cleavages in society. 
Political parties were now a dividing force in the way religion once 
was. ‘‘Our role in educating the public for elections is certainly 
important, but we should see that the harm done through the cur- 
rent electioneering is mitigated. If for some immediate cause we 
ourselves begin to play as partners in this tussle, not only will we 
besmirch ourselves with the mud of untruth and violence found in 
it, but we will also create permanent enemies of those whom we 
oppose and whom we ultimately want to convert....”’ 

The positions noted above do not exhaust the positions taken by 
Sarvodaya workers during the elections. Dada Dharmadhikari, for 
example, was not averse to voters’ education continuing during the 
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election campaign, but he insisted that it should involve no propa- 
ganda for any party or candidate. The educator’s task was ‘‘to 
awaken the power of discrimination of a voter’’, not to beg for 
votes, and he should not even be “given any information either 
openly or in an implied manner’. And some Sarvodaya workers 
openly campaigned for the Congress. Harivallabh Parekh did so 
and, in the event, the Gujarat constituency in which his Ashram is 
situated returned a candidate who had beena student at the Ashram’s 
school.'®> It seems likely, however, that the majority of Sarvodaya 
workers associated with the Sarva Seva Sangh shared the views of 
those who issued ‘‘The Role of Sarvodaya Workers’’. 

As the election campaign proceeded, it became increasingly 
evident, especially in the Hindi-speaking States of the North, that 
the Congress had been forced on the defensive and that the sterili- 
zation programme associated with Sanjay Gandhi had shaken the 
loyalty to the Congress of millions of voters in the key rural areas. 
JP, who at the start of the campaign had felt that the Congress was 
bound to win, now began to sense a clear victory for the Janata 
Party. A small note of discord, which was to reverberate later, was 
struck, however, when several members of the Bihar Chhatra 
Sangharsh Samiti called on him to launch a “‘self-correction’’ drive 
among his followers to uphold the values for which he stood. While 
they agreed, they said, with JP’s view that elections were part of 
the movement for total revolution, they were disturbed that many 
associated with it were running after power and becoming involved 
in disputes about who should receive the Janata Party tickets of 
candidature. ‘‘We strongly feel thatthis trend should not be allowed 
to gather strength and should be curbed forthwith.’’4°* JP noted 
but did not respond to this complaint. Instead, from his hospital 
bed, he asked people to observe a sympathetic fast on 10 March 
when those political detainees still in jail—despite Mrs Gandhi’s 
promise to release them—were conducting a one-day hunger- 
strike 7? 

Two days before polling began on 16 March, he issued a final 
appeal to the electorate.18 


This is the last chance. If you falter, 19 months of tyranny shall become 19 
years of terror. Our goal is progress with justice. Freedom is the first requi- 
site to achieve this goal... . When freedom is lost, all is lost. We want our 
officials and our elected representatives to be accountable to our people. 
Freedom alone can ensure that they are so. How will the rulers be account- 
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ble if the Judiciary is robbed of all effectiveness? How can you end corrup- 
tion if you cannot even talk or write about it? How can we have accounta- 
bility if power is exercised by back-room operators who do not even hold 
office? The terror of the black 19 months—herding hundreds of thousands 
into jails, the tortures inflicted on them, the untold sufferings of their 
families, mutilating laws so that the citizen does not even have the right to 
life, illicit as well as illegal extortions, destroying homes of the poor—these 
are not chance happenings. They are what dictatorship is about. None of 
these atrocities could have happened in a free society... . 


With none of the inhibitions of his Sarvodaya colleagues, JP’s 
appeal ended: ‘‘Defeat the dictator. We can build a free and 
Gandhian India. Vote for Janata Party. Vote for Power to People. 
Vote for the ‘Man Carrying the Plough.’ ”’ 

On the day before the polling began, he issued a further state- 
ment, ‘‘India of my dreams’’, which struck a different, more positive 
note.1°9 


The India of my dreams is a community in which every individual, every 
resource is dedicated to serving the weak—a community dedicated to 
Antyodaya, to the wellbeing of the least and the weakest. It is a community 
in which individuals are valued for their humanity—a community in which 
the right of every individual to act according to his conscience is recognised 
and respected by all. It is a community in which a!l have work—work which 
affords them a decent living and which fulfils them. It is a community in 
which each individual has enough to develop his creative potential to the 
maximum, in which everyone who toils with his hands has a share in owning 
and a say in managing the factory or farm in which he toils... . The India 
of my dreams is acommunity...in which every citizen participates in the 
affairs of the community, in which every citizen understands and participates 
‘in matters that transcend his immediate personal interests....It is a com- 
munity in which officials and elected representatives are the servants of the 
people, in which the latter have the right and opportunity to bring them to 
book if they go astray, in which office is not looked upon as a privilege but 

as a trust given by the people. In short, my vision is of a free, progressive 
Gandhian India. The Janata Party is pledged to this vision....On March 
23 every successful candidate of the party will take an oath at Gandhiji’s 
Samadhi to work together with his colleagues to work for the fulfilment of 
the party’s pledges and in his personal conduct to abide by Gandhian ideals. 
Once the elections are over, I will myself launch a crusade to set up People’s 
Committees at every level for ensuring that the pledges are honoured. But 
the first step is to ensure that the Janata Party wins decisively at the 
polls. 


“India of my dreams”’ is perhaps the most moving and succinct 
statement of the vision which guided JP through his long years in 
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quest of revolution. As an expression of pure Indian populism, it 
is unsurpassed. Shining through it is the conviction of a man who 
felt that he was the father of his people, voicing their deepest longings 
and aspirations. And, like a father encouraging his son who is 
about to be put to a severe test, JP concluded his statement on a 
note exuding genuine confidence: ‘‘All of you have shown remark- 
able resilience. In just two months you have dispelled the fear that 
had gripped our country.... you have shown the greatest possible 
enthusiasm for the cause of freedom). I congratulate you. You have 
made an excellent beginning. Now you must persevere. Cast your 
vote for the Janata Party and make India free.”’ 


JP’s confidence was amply confirmed by the results of the elec- 
tions which surpassed even his own expectations. In JP’s home 
State, the Congress failed to win a single seat. But Bihar was not 
unique in this respect. The same was true in Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, and Punjab. In each of two other 
States, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, Congress retained only one 
seat. In West Bengal, it won only three of the forty-two seats, and - 
in Orissa four out of twenty-one. Even in Maharashtra, it secured 
less than half the seats: 20 out of 48. Only in the four southern 
States did Congress and its allies, the CPI and the ADMK, fare 
better. In the new Lok Sabha, Congress had 153 seats compared 
with the 355 it held when the house had been dissolved. The Janata- 
CFD total was 299, and the new party could also rely on the support 
of 22 members of the CPI (M) and nine members of the Akali Dal. 
Inthe landslide which appeared to engulf the Congress, Mrs Gandhi 
lost her seat at Rae Bareli by a margin of 55,000 votes to Raj 
Narain whose election petition had led tothe Allahabad judgement. 
And in the neighbouring constituency, Sanjay Gandhi lost by an 
even larger margin. 

On 22 March 1977, Mrs Gandhi resigned as Prime Minister, 
after advising the acting President!’ to revoke the Emergency she 
had imposed twenty-one months earlier. An era in Indian politics, 
it seemed, had ended. A new era was about to begin, one in 
which—if JP was right—large strides would be taken at last to 
reconstruct Indian society in accordance with the Sarvodaya ideals 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Sarvodaya and the Janata Regime 


{oe some of the Janata Party’s older supporters, the political 

atmosphere in the country immediately after the election seemed 
reminiscent of August 1947. The victory of their party at the polls 
was hailed as ‘‘the Great Janata Revolution’’.1 Mahatma Gandhi had 
been the architect of the first nonviolent revolution which had ousted 
the British Raj and now, thirty years later, another Gandhi, in the 
person of JP, had inspired and led ‘“‘a second nonviolent revolution”’ 
which had ousted ‘‘the Indira Raj’’. The people had made their 
choice; they had opted for liberty: India’s ‘“‘Second Independence”’ 
had begun. 


To JP and his Sarvodaya colleagues the situation appeared some- 
what different: the election results had provided a new opportunity 
to carry forward the revolution which Gandhi had begun. In 1947, 
there had been a nonviolent political revolution, but it had not been 
followed up by a social revolution leading to ‘‘Poorna Swaraj’’— 
full self-government for ‘‘the real India’’ of the villages in which 
80 per cent of the people continued to live. Vinoba had carried on 
Gandhi’s work, but the Bhoodan and Gramdan campaigns had 
failed to do much more than popularize the ideal of Gramswarajya. 
Then, when the movement for nonviolent social revolution was 
running into the sands, JP had rescued it. Drawing on their 
experiences, he and his Sarvodaya colleagues had produced a revised 
strategy, which included harnessing Youth Power to the cause. 
Under the banner of Total Revolution—essentially an up-dated 
version of Gandhi’s concept of nonviolent revolution—a people’s 
movement had begun to develop in Bihar. Attempts to consolidate 
that movement and to spread it to the rest of the country had then 
resulted in the imposition of the Emergency: the Total Revolution 
had been, to all appearances, successfully repressed. But now the 
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period of repression was over. The people had elected a Janata 
Government pledged to Gandhian socialism, and that meant that it 
would be on the side of the people, working to bring about a total 
revolution in their lives.? 

The expectation that the new Government would follow the 
Gandhian path was encouraged when, on the same day that 
Morarji Desai was sworn in as Prime Minister, all the Janata MPs 
assenibled at Gandhi’s samadhi at Rajghat and solemnly swore ‘‘to 
complete the work initiated by the Mahatma’’. In the event, the 
expectation was cruelly disappointed. Within less than three years, 
the party assembled by JP had fallen apart, the Janata Government 
had resigned, JP had died a sadly disillusioned man, and in the 
following mid-term elections Mrs Gandhi—whose political career 
most observers in 1977 thought was finally over—had re-emerged 
to lead her Congress party to landslide victory. 


A better symbol than the Rajghat ritual of what was in store 
in March 1977 was the wrangling which preceded it over which of 
the three main contenders—Morarji Desai, Charan Singh, and 
Jagjivan Ram—should be Prime Minister. The issue was settled 
when J.P and J.B Kripalani ascertained that the consensus among 
the Janata MPs favoured Desai, but it was settled only temporarily. 
On 1 May 1977, the Janata Party became a legal entity when the 
original four non-Communist parties and Jagjivan Ram’s Congress 
for Democracy formally merged; and in the following month the 
new party consolidated its position by winning victories in seven of 
the States in which elections for Assemblies were held. But those 
elections also marked the end of the party’s honeymoon with the 
electorate. The scramble for party tickets and the welcome given 
to defectors from the Congress disenchanted many of its supporters, 
especially students and intellectuals. One of the latter, Ajit 
Bhattacharjea, writing in The Indian Express, 14 May 1977, warned 
that the amber light was already showing and might soon turn red. 
The Janata leaders, he added, would not get thirty years to squander 
as the Congress did; they would be lucky to get thirty months in which 
to prove themselves. This and other warnings went unheeded. As 
the months passed, it became increasingly evident that the merger 
had been only formal: the Janata Party remained a coalition of its 
original elements each of which constituted a recognizable faction 
with its own identity and loyalties. In this coalition, the strongest 
elements were the erstwhile Jana Sangh and the BLD, the former 
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representing largely trading and commercial interests and the latter 
the interests of the increasingly vocal middle caste small peasants, 
especially in Uttar Pradesh. The fact that the Jana Sangh was the 
best organized and disciplined of the original parties and alone 
possessed—through its association with the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh (RSS)—a strong cadre of party workers increased 
the fear of the others that the Janata Party might become largely 
a front for the erstwhile Jana Sangh—a fear that Mrs Gandhi’s 
pronouncements actively encouraged. 


Faction fighting, both at the national level and in the Janata- 
governed States, intensified in the first half of 1978 when the two 
strongest factions, which had earlier been allies against the others, 
found themselves on opposite sides. In June 1978, the sacking of 
Charan Singh from the Cabinet led to a crisis which dragged on 
for months until it was temporarily resolved in January 1979, when 
he rejoined the Cabinet and was accorded the title of Deputy Prime 
Minister, a title also bestowed on Jagjivan Ram who, however, 
was ranked second to Charan Singh. In the meantime, the electo- 
rate was treated to a political soap-opera in which the Janata 
leaders publicly denounced each other and levelled charges of 
corruption against the relatives of their rivals. By July 1979, rela- 
tions within the party had deteriorated once again, this time to 
a breaking-point. The split, when it finally came, found Charan 
Singh’s ex-BLD faction plus some socialists and some ex-Congres- 
sites ranged against the rest. In an unedifying bout of politicking, 
Charan Singh’s supporters in Parliament ‘“‘defected’’, using as their 
ideological pretext or justification the issue of the relations between 
the Janata Party and the RSS which, it was alleged, was actively 
inciting communal disturbances. The Desai Government resigned 
and was replaced by a coalition Government formed by Charan 
Singh’s Janata (Secular) Party—later re-named the Lok Dal—and 
the remnant of the Congress Party which in January 1978 had dis- 
owned Mrs Gandhi. Charan Singh’s Government, counting on but not 
getting the support of Congress (Indira), was unable to muster a 
parliamentary majority, whereupon it too resigned but was asked by 
the President to continue as a caretaker Government until mid- 
term elections could be held for a new Lok Sabha. 

From his sickbed, the ailing JP watched the disintegration of 
the party as his own life drew to a close. Although he was called 
‘‘the Father of the Janata Party’’, he was not even a member of it 
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and, as a private citizen, he claimed no right to be consulted by its 
leaders.2 On his 75th birthday, 11 October 1977, he announced that 
his life’s work was over, his mission had ended. However, at seve- 
ral points in the party’s continuing crisis, he did offer advice. In 
May 1978, he sent a letter to Chandra Shekhar, the party’s president, 
expressing his concern over the situation,® and in the following 
August another, this time addressed also to Morarji Desai, Charan 
Singh, and Jagjivan Ram.® Earlier, he had expressed approval of 
the proposal made by Nanaji Deshmukh, the ex-Jana Sangh leader, 
that the old-guard leaders should resign voluntarily to make way 
for younger men,’ and it seems clear that by the autumn of 1978 he © 
felt that Morarji Desai had failed to provide the kind of leadership 
that the situation required.’ In January 1979, in a further letter to 
the Prime Minister, he suggested that he and Kripalani might try to 
bring about an honourable settlement between the contending per- 
sonalities.® The suggestion was not accepted, but it may have helped 
Chandra Shekhar to persuade the Prime Minister to bring Charan 
Singh back into the Cabinet. When the major split occurred in July 
and Desai had resigned as Prime Minister but not as leader of the 
Janata Parliamentary Party, JP appealed to him to step down in 
favour of Jagjivan Ram.!° Three days earlier, he declared that he 
had been watching ‘‘with concern and anguish the deepening politi- 
cal crisis’. What concerned him most was ‘‘the tragic fact that 
there is no viable alternative to the Janata Party and Govern- 
ment’’.!! In the event, this last judgement was to prove wide of the 
mark, but he did not live to witness the resurgence of ‘‘the Indira 
wave’’. On the morning of 8 October 1979 he died in his sleep, 
having told his old socialist comrade, Achyut Patwardhan, the day 
before that he was ‘‘lingering on—waiting for death’’.12 

Clearly, the Janata Party had not fulfilled the hopes of its men- 
tor. What had finally brought the party into being was the negative 
aim of opposing the institutionalization of Mrs Gandhi’s dictator- 
ship. During the twenty-eight months of its existence, the Janata 
(Union) Government did largely succeed in restoring the kind of 
liberal democracy that had existed before 26 June 1975 and in 
dismantling much of the apparatus of ‘“‘the Indira Raj’. Thus the 
freedom of the press and the independence of the judiciary were 
restored, and the hated MISA repealed—although some States still 
retained powers of preventive detention. And the 44th Constitution 
Amendment Bill, designed to remove the obnoxious amendments 
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made during the Emergency, was enacted and became effective in 
June 1979. Under the new Act, the power to proclaim an emergency 
was restricted and the right to move the courts for the enforcement 
of the fundamental rights to life and liberty was restored. The right 
to property, however, was no longer to be fundamental but only a 
legal right. In the Rajya Sabha, where the Janata Party did not have 
the requisite majority, several clauses of the Bill were struck down, 
including one which would have restored the position that funda- 
mental rights and not the directive principles should receive overrid- 
ing consideration in the courts. Various commissions were set up 
to investigate abuses of power prior to and during the Emergency. 
The most important of these, the Shah Commission, produced three 
reports which provided a damning indictment of the abuse of power 
by Mrs Gandhi and various officials.1* However, the attempt to 
bring the former Prime Minister to book for her alleged crimes and 
misdeeds failed miserably. In December 1978, having been judged 
guilty of a breach of privilege in connection with ‘‘the Maruti scan- 
dal’’ in which her son, Sanjay, had been involved, she was expelled 
from the Lok Sabha and jailed for several days—thereby losing the 
seat she had won at the Chikmagalur by-election in the previous 
month. Mrs Gandhi’s success in making political capital out of the 
incident heartened her own supporters and added to the growing 
disillusionment of Janata supporters. 


In its election manifesto of 1977, the Janata Party had made 
many specific social and economic proposals, most of which were 
expressive of the values of Mahatma Gandhi to which the new party 
claimed to be dedicated. But on this, the positive side of its prog- 
ramme, relatively little was accomplished. Ambitious schemes were 
announced to provide full employment within ten years, to end 
illiteracy, and to set up a new rural health service; anda start was 
made to implement them. In Rajasthan, the Janata State Govern- 
ment introduced an imaginative scheme based on the Gandhian 
approach of seeking to uplift the last, the least and the lowest. 
Under this scheme of Antyodaya,'4 which was later copied in seve- 
ral other States, instead of waiting for the benefits of development 
to percolate down to the poorest, the five poorest families in each 
of the State’s 33,000 villages were selected, in theory by the Gram 
Sabhas, to receive various forms of aid to make them self-supporting. 
The idea was to repeat the process every year until all families in 
the State had been raised above the poverty line. In practice, the 
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participation of the villagers in identifying the poorest was periphe- 
ral, the selection being made chiefly by village officials under the 
supervision of the District Collector; and the recipients tended 
to look on the aid as gifts from the Government through the 
beneficence of the village officials. It was essentially a welfare 
scheme, rather than one with revolutionary implications, since it 
posed no threat to the traditional property and power relationships 
in the villages. 


Plans were also made to change the direction of economic deve- 
lopment, placing the accent on agriculture, irrigation, small and rural 
industries, and rural development generally. It took eight months, © 
however, beforethe partycould agree on and produce its ‘‘Statement 
on Economic Policy’’.45 In it the broad object was defined as ‘‘an 
alternative to both capitalism and communism’’, namely ‘“‘Gandhian 
socialism based on political and economic decentralisation’’: a non- 
exploitative system in which there would be “‘the widest possible dis- 
persal of ownership of property and of production’. On the subject of 
agricultural structure and land reforms, the Statement affirmed the 
Janata Party’s beliefin ‘‘asystem of small independent peasant farms 
assisted . . . by service cooperatives’. Various shortcomings in land 
reform legislation were to be removed and the legislation ‘‘fully 
implemented within three years’’, surplus land being distributed to 
the landless. Following the publication of the ‘‘Statement’’, resources 
began to be re-allocated in the changed direction. But in the vital 
area of land reform very little was actually accomplished. If any- 
thing, the distribution of surplus land to the landless slowed down 
during the Janata regime*® and it was claimed, not without some 
justification, that many who had received land during the Emerge- 
ncy were dispossessed of it. Certainly, the middle peasants who 
supported Charan Singh’s faction were not avid supporters of radi- 
cal land reform, and there were many well-publicized reports of 
atrocities against Harijans, followed by arguments over whether 
these had increased or decreased under Janata rule. 

In short, apart from its negative achievement in restoring liberal 
democracy, the Janata record, like that of previous Congress 
Governments, was more one of promise than performance. Under 
Morarji Desai’s leadership, Janata showed few signs of becoming 
a radical, let alone a revolutionary, government. As each month 
passed, it looked, not least in its style of functioning, more and 
more like the Congress before Mrs Gandhi had turned that party 
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into her personal political machine. This was not really surprising 
since the Janata Party represented basically the same social classes 
and forces as its Congress predecessors. 

The Janata regime ended in a fiasco but, in a certain sense, it 
validated a point that JP had made in his Prison Diary.’ Reflecting 
on the fact that there had been ‘‘no real change in the social, 
economic, and political structure’’ of Indian society since indepen- 
dence, he had asked himself: ‘‘Can the picture be fundamentally 
altered through the ordinary democratic process? Even if the 
Opposition wins, will the picture change? I fear, no.’’ To bring 
about a systemic change in society, ‘‘a mass awakening anda mass 
struggle’” were required. In Bihar, in the year preceding the Emer- 
gency, this had occurred and a people’s movement for total revolu- 
tion had begun to develop. The movement had found itself in 
confrontation with the government: ‘‘people’s power’? had been 
pitted against ‘‘state power’’. But such confrontation was not 
inevitable. Depending on the response of the government, a people’s 
movement of the type he visualized could proceed either in confron- 
tation or in cooperation with it. In March 1977, as JP saw it, the 
period of confrontation had ended. Through the ballot-box, in . 
what was virtually areferendum on the Emergency, ‘‘people’s power”’ 
had been impressively asserted and the result was a new govern- 
ment which would cooperate with the people’s movement. In this 
happy situation the requirement now was to institutionalize people’s 
power so that it could continuously direct state power to work for 
the benefit of the people, and, at the same time, to rebuild, but on 
a national scale, the people’s movement for total revolution. Un- 
fortunately, it was easier to see what was required thanto fulfil it. 
During the next few years, as we shall proceed to relate, it proved 
impossible to create an effective national people’s movement. The 
collapse of ‘‘the Janata experiment’’ can be attributed as much, if 
not more, to this failure as it can tothe ‘betrayal’ of their principles 
by the leaders of the Janata Party. 


The institutionalization of people’s power was to be effected, in 
JP’s scheme of things, by the setting up of People’s Committees. 
His idea of these was related to the experiment in People’s 
Government in Bihar in 1974-75. In that State, the Janata Sarkars 
could be seen as the nascent soviets of the Total Revolution, with 
the potential of developing into the organs of people’s self- 
government in a radical, participatory, and non-party democracy. 
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After the 1977 elections, however, JP appears to have visualized the 
People’s Committees as having a more modest role, primarily that 
of acting as watch-dogs over the Government and ensuring accoun- 
tability of elected representatives between elections. 

Having promised on the eve of the election to launch a crusade 
to set up such committees at all levels throughout the country, JP 
gave a call for their establishment in a radio broadcast on 25 March 
1977. There was no spontaneous response to this call and his health 
did not permit him to lead a crusade personally. On 1 May 1977, 
therefore, he announced that the task of elaborating the idea had 
been given to a panel of senior Sarvodaya workers. They proposed 
a pyramidal structure covering both rural and urban areas. At the 
primary level the committees would each consist of 5 to 15 members 
chosen by consensus at a public meeting in the village or urban 
neighbourhood. Their conveners plus one member from each 
primary committee would constitute the rural Panchayat or urban 
locality committees. Three or four representatives from each of the 
latter would then constitute the committees at the third and fourth 
levels, the block or the ward, and the constituency, respectively. 
Conveners were not to belong to any political party and ‘‘as far 
as possible’? members of block and constituency committees were 
not to be aspirants for seats in Parliament or State Assemblies. To 
implement the programme, the panel proposed an Ad Hoc National 
People’s Committee of 50 to 100 persons selected by JP, which 
would liquidate itself after two years. This Committee was set up 
at the end of July 1977 with Narayan Desai as secretary. Later, 
similar ad hoc committees at the State level were set up in most 
States. 


At the outset, there were fears that the committees might be 
dominated by party people, and in some areas, it seems, Janata 
politicians—often failed candidates or aspirants for party tickets— 
did make use of them.1§ This may explain why Guidelines for 
People’s Committees, issued in July 1978, emphasized that office- 
holders in political parties could not be members, and members of 
a party could not be conveners, office-holders or representatives 
of the committees at the higher levels. But it soon became apparent 
that the real problem was not that political parties might capture 
the committees but finding suitable people who were non-partisan 
and who could enthuse the people at large with the idea and 
significance of People’s Committees. Broadly speaking, the ad hoc 
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National and State Committees were composed of middle class 
intellectuals and professional people who were either elderly and 
retired or actively engaged in other work. If the former, they did 
not have the energy, and if the latter, the time to devote to the 
task for which they were appointed. Lack of clarity about the 
precise functions of the People’s Committees and the relationship 
between the primary committees and the official organs of local 
government was also inhibiting. Some, like R.K Patil, felt that, 
since village Panchayats and Gram Sabhas already exercised 
functions similar to those envisaged for the primary committees, 
the latter would be either superfluous or come into conflict with 
the existing institutions.1® Others, such as V. M. Tarkunde, promi- 
nent among the Radical Humanists who had joined the Citizens 
for Democracy, agreed that JP’s people’s committees, unlike those 
proposed by M.N. Roy, did involve some duplication of the Gram 
Sabhas but he believed that after a limited time they would become 
one.20 However, he did not think that there was any need for 
committees above the district level. 

By early 1979, it was clear that the programme of People’s 
Committees had scarcely got off the drawing-board. Ad hoc 
State Committees had been formed in all the major States, except 
in Maharashtra where one was set up later, but they were not 
functioning effectively. The Bihar Committee had met only once 
or twice in the previous twelve months, and even the National 
Committee had found it difficult to conduct business because of 
poor attendance. Nor was the situation at the lower levels much 
better. Only some 2,500 primary committees had been set up and 
these were mainly in areas where the Bihar movement had been 
strong, where Gramdan pledges had been implemented to some extent, 
or where radical constructive work for rural development on 
Gandhian lines was being done. In some other areas it had been 
found that the initial enthusiasm of villagers evaporated when they 
learned that the committees were not intended to extract resources 
from Government agencies. In this connection, it is significant 
that some of the more active people’s committees were those which 
were set up to provide relief and rehabilitation after floods and 
cyclones earlier in 1978. 

Among those involved in the programme of setting up People’s 
Committees two criticisms of it were voiced at this time. One was 
that it could not succeed unless the people were first educated so 
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that they understood the nature and significance of the idea. On 
this view, which reflected M. N. Roy’s insistence that any worth- 
while social revolution must be preceded by a philosophical 
revolution, the notion—identified as that held by leading Sarvodaya 
workers—that a structure of committees covering the whole country 
could be set up in two years was absurd. It involved repeating the 
kind of mistake made during the Gramdan campaign. People’s 
Committees where they were set up would exist, like most Gramdan 
villages, only on paper; or—given that they were to be set up by 
consensus—they would become the instruments of the dominant 
local interests, in which case they would not fulfil any revolutionary 
function. The other criticism, voiced by some younger Sarvodaya 
workers, was that the programme had been conceived and partially 
implemented in a highly institutional way. It had been a profound 
nistake to begin by setting up ad hoc committees with the task of 
generating from above, top downwards, the permanent committees 
at the grassroot level. 


At the end of its two-year term, the Ad Hoc National People’s 
Committee, with its task far from completed, did not liquidate 
itself, but it ceased to be ad hoc and steps were taken to make it 
representative of the State and primary committees, with power 
to co-opt up to ten per cent of its total membership of 50 to 100. 
State Committees were also instructed to make themselves represen- 
tative. A statement issued by the National People’s Committee 
Convention in June 1979 said that the movement was ‘‘a corollary 
to the electoral victory of March 1977 in which the people of 
India reasserted their democratic commitment to Total Revolution”’ 
and that its object was to build up popular organs of people’s 
power that ‘‘would exercise vigilance over governments and the 
political process, monitor the implementation of _ electoral 
pledges and developmental and social programmes, report on 
corruption and abuse of authority, and mobilise the people and 
public opinion in favour of constructive action’’.24 An edifice of 
people’s committees, ‘‘still modest and uneven in distribution’’, it 
continued, had begun to emerge. How modest, it did not specify, 
but a year later the figure of 10,000 committees was reported.?? 
By mid-1979. the disintegration of the Janata Party was well under 
way and one might have thought that if ‘‘the people of India’ had 
indeed asserted, let alone “‘reasserted’’, their commitment to Total 
Revolution in March 1977, people’s committees would have been 
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proliferating rapidly. Behind the rhetoric of the statement, 
however, lay the realization that building the organs of people’s 
power was going to be a long and difficult process.?* After the 
resignation of the Janata Government and the announcement of 
mid-term elections, the attention of many of those engaged in the 
programme shifted to the related idea of Voters’ Councils—a subject 
to which we shall return below. 

The relative failure of the programme to establish People’s Com- 
mittees reflected, of course, the fact that it had not proved possible 
to build a national people’s movement for total revolution. To 
build such a movement required a cadre of revolutionaries. In 
March 1977, the nucleus of this cadre already existed and comprised 
three main groups: the Sarvodaya workers who had accepted JP’s 
‘‘struggle line’’; the youths of Bihar who had joined the Vahini; 
and the non-party citizens organized in Citizens for Democracy. 
The latter, although founded by JP in April 1974, had not been 
formally committed to supporting the Bihar movement. However, 
it had played an important role in expressing the opposition of 
middle class intellectuals to the Emergency and, after March 1977, 
jit embraced the concept of Total Revolution and, with the other 
elements. joined in the task of promoting people’s committees.”* 
Branches of the organization were established in many of the 
principal cities and at the end of 1978, the Delhi branch had some 
300 members. The total membership, however, was no more than 
a few thousand and, significantly, after March 1977 membership 
actually declined for a time before it subsequently increased. For 
twelve months, the organization was torn by internal conflict 
resulting from its secretary’s acceptance of a Janata Party ticket.?° 
The conflict was resolved by his resignation and the adoption of a 
rule barring members of any political party from holding office 
in the organization. In January 1979, by which time Mrs Gandhi’s 
political come-back was well under way, the organization joined 
the Gandhi Peace Foundation, Sarva Seva Sangh, the Servants of 
the People Society, and the National People’s Committee in setting 
up the National Coordination Committee for Strengthening Demo- 
cracy, of which V. M. Tarkunde became chairman. In April 1979, 
the executive of Citizens for Democracy discussed whether the 
aim should be'to make it a mass organization. There was a con- 
sensus that it should spread to ‘“‘the weaker sections’’ but it continued 
to be what it had always been, an organization of middle class 
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intellectuals many of whom were also Radical Humanists. At the 
same executive meeting, it was decided that the organization should 
concentrate on issues like electoral reform, decentralization, and 
civil liberties.26 Defence of civil liberties was the main function of 
the People’s Union for Civil Liberties which had been founded in 
October 1276. Its membership overlapped with that of Citizens for 
Democracy, but the PUCL had no restrictions on members of 
political parties. In November 1980, some clarification of the roles 
of the two organizations was achieved when the PUCL was re- 
launched and a new constitution adopted which stipulated that 
party members were not eligible for the highest offices and that 
at least half the members of its national council and national 
executive should be non-party persons. Henceforth, the PUCL 
was to be the organization defending civil liberties, and Citizens 
for Democracy an organization for promoting Total Revolution.?’ 


The Sangharsh Vahini constituted the second element in the 
cadre of total revolutionaries. Founded in January 1975, by the 
time the Emergency was declared the Vahini in Bihar had received 
enrolment pledges from 30,000 youths in the age range of 14 to 30 
years. On 1 May 1977, the Vahini was re-launched as a nationai 
organization, the target being 50,000 members within three months. 
But the response to JP’s new call for an army of young revolu- 
tionaries pledged to nonviolence, the rejection of caste, and the 
eschewal of party politics and elective office (including office in 
student organizations) proved disappointing. By the end of 1978, 
the national membership stood at about 20,000 of which Bihar 
accounted for 4,000.28 The number of real activists, however, was 
considerably smaller. The organization had established units in 
most States but, like the Sarva Seva Sangh, was weakest in the 
South. About 10 per cent of its members were female and rather 
less than half were students, Recruitment in the colleges and 
universities proved difficult in a period when most students, like 
those in the West, had become acutely concerned about their 
future careers. 


But the Vahini’s non-party character had been probably a more 
important factor inhibiting recruitment. Politically conscious youth 
found the youth wings of the parties more attractive. Just before 
the March 1977 elections, the Bihar Chhatra Sangharsh Samiti had 
protested to JP about those of his followers who were running 
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after power and clamouring for Janata Party tickets, but it then 
proceeded to ask for its own quota of tickets. In 1979, it was 
reported that twenty-seven of its leaders had been elected to the 
Bihar Assembly and that nine had become ministers.?® At a con- 
ference in April 1977, student and youth organizations that had 
been associated with the Bihar movement agreed to merge to torm 
the Youth Janata, but the youth wing of the erstwhile Jana Sangh 
opted out. The CSS fragmented into several groups and a new 
body was formed in September 1978, only to find itself divided 
again over the issue of participation in the mid-term elections. . 
The Vahini in Bihar had campaigned for Janata candidates in both 
the Lok Sabha and the Assembly elections of 1977 but thereafter 
it dissociated itself from the Janata Party. This change does not 
explain the Vahini’s lack of appeal to young people since the Yuva 
(Youth) Janata also became strongly critical of the Janata Govern- 
ment. Indeed, the Yuva Janata threatened to launch on 18 March 
1978, the anniversary of the first major demonstration of 1974, a 
a new agitation, this time against the Janata Government in Bihar. 
The threat came to nothing when JP refused to endorse it, but in 
the following months there was widespread student agitation, 
leading to riots, murders, and deaths in police firings. The agitation 
was over the State Government’s decision to increase from 24 per 
cent to 50 per cent the quota of government jobs reserved for 
**the backward classes’’—Harijans and other low caste groups. Job 
reservation is essentially ‘‘a caste issue’? and the agitation stren- 
gthened the impression that in the State where student rebellion 
had developed into the movement for total revolution politics had 
reverted to the old type in which caste considerations dominated 
every move in the game. In this agitation, the Vahini in Bihar 
acted as a pacifying influence among the students, supporting the 
principle of reservation but criticizing the way the Janata Govern- 
ment had used the issue. 


Organizationally, the Vahini was, and remains, quite separate 
fromthe Sarva Seva Sangh, and relations between the young and the 
older revolutionaries have not always been close. Thereisno presump- 
tionthat a Vahini member will eventually ‘‘graduate”’ into becoming 
a Lok Sevak of the Sangh. As an independent organization, the 
Vahini proceeded to develop its own programme, important items 
of which are the right to work and the right to recall elected 
representatives. Each unit decides its own programme of activities 
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but all members are expected to engage in constructive work. The 
latter includes combating corruption among local officials, exer- 
cising vigilance to prevent black-marketing and, as in Bombay, 
providing non-formal education to adults and children in a slum 
district. In Bihar the Vahini has campaigned for the abolition of 
British style) ‘‘public schools’’ and the closing of luxury hotels— 
symbols of the lifestyle of the rich in a country where half the 
population continues to exist below the official poverty line. But 
the main concern has been, and remains, the land question. Renew- 
ing the struggle that had been launched in the area in April 1975, 
the Vahini concentrated on an attempt to compel the Mahant of 
Bodh Gaya to disgorge the land which, through a variety of 
spurious trusts, he held in excess of the legal ceiling.*® In June 
1978, some 300 acres of the Mahant’s surplus land were ‘‘liberated”’ 
and taken over by landless families who then formed a farming 
cooperative. In the course of the struggle, two Harijans were 
killed by the Mahant’s mtisclemen, one of whom was also killed. 
The struggle continued and spread to forty villages in the Gaya 
district; several members of the Vahini were arrested; a Mazdoor 
Kisan Sangh was formed; and, in 1980, the Samiti started to 
cultivate 2,500 acres of ‘‘temple lands’’ on a co-operative basis. 
In November when the crops were ready to be harvested and by 
which time a Congress Government had been installed in the State, 
as well as at the Centre, the police intervened with force to ensure 
that the crops were either harvested for the Mahant or destroyed. 
Nearly one hundred men were arrested and detained without bail. 
In 1981, the labourers renewed their attempt to cultivate 800 acres 
of land and again the police used force to prevent the crops being 
harvested by them. In this strugle of the landless, aided by the 
Vahini, against one of India’s biggest landlords, the Mahant has 
had the support of the Congress party. However, in response to 
their struggle, the Congress State Government agreed that 1,000 
acres of temple land should be distributed in 1982. The Mahant 
has also—as in 1975—enjoyed the support of elements of the CPI, 
which organized labourers in two of the villages to harvest the 
crops on behalf of the Mahant. More significantly, certain Sar- 
vodaya workers in the area have looked askance at the Vahini’s 
activities. These workers, associated with the Samanvaya Ashram, 
have been engaged in development work for the past twenty-five 
years during which they have established a number of Bhoodan 
villages and several schools run on Gandhian lines for the villagers’ 
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children. Following Vinoba’s approach, rather than JP’s, they 
have generally favoured conciliation with the Mahant who, earlier, 
had donated some of his land for Bhoodan. 

Among the Vahini members, there are some who have been 
described as speaking more with a Marxist than with a Sarvodaya 
accent. They were greatly encouraged when, in August 1977, JP 
issued a statement endorsing the class struggle.3! But he made 
clear that he did not think the Marxist theory of class struggle was 
relevant to India. Generally, in JP’s view, the youth constituted 
“the revolutionary force in India’’ and the landless were also ‘‘a 
real revolutionary force’, but the working class in India—‘‘more 
or less part of the petit-bourgeoisie’’—had no significant role to 
play. Marx’s theory of class struggle was applicable only to an 
industrial society, but in predominantly agricultural India there 
was ‘“‘no distinct class stratification’”’ and no possibility of it in the 
future. Although there were still some big landlords, the majority 
were small peasants who, because their land was insufficient, also 
worked sometimes as labourers. But he no longer subscribed to 
Vinoba’s view that class organizations should not be formed. 
Those who were deprived of their rights, for example, Harijans and 
backward castes—though some of the latter were now backward 
only in name—should organize themselves to demand and fight 
for their rights. With class organization, there was bound to be 
class struggle, but it need not be, and should not be, violent. In 
short, for JP, ‘‘all-embracing peaceful satyagraha is my class 
struggle’’. 


Some of the more Marxist-inclined members of the Vahini may 
not have been completely satisfied with this clarification. However, 
the division is less between Marxists and non-Maraists than between 
those who emphasize ‘‘struggle’’ and those who emphasize 
‘‘constructive work’’. The latter, too, accept the need for struggle 
but feel that vested interests in the countryside are still too 
entrenched to be taken on immediately. The tasks for the present 
and near future are conscientization of the landless labourers, 
teaching them to read and write, helping them to build strong 
unions, and so on—all of which require patience and hard work. 
The time for open struggle, for occupation of land illegally held 
and for risking jail, should come Jater when the labourers under- 
stand the nature of their problems and have organized themselves 
effectively. 
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The struggle against the Mahant of Bodh Gaya, still far from 
completely won, illustrates the problem faced by the Vahini and 
why its members may have somewhat different approaches. It 
illustrates, too, that the organization does possess revolutionary 
potential. But there is also no escaping the conclusion that, by 
1980, it had not developed into the powerful force for total revolu- 
tion that JP hoped for when he re-launched it in May 1977. 


A similar conclusion must be drawn about the remaining 
element in the cadre, those whom JP called ‘‘the radical Sarvodaya 
group’’.*= By ‘“‘radical’’ he meant those who accepted his revised 
concept of nonviolent revolution and to whom, in December 1977, 
—when he felt that the student movement was ‘‘not a dead... but 
not a very effective force’’—he looked as ‘‘the initiator of the 
revolution’’. They constituted a part of the wider group of Sarvo- 
daya workers, full-time and part-time, who in 1977 were estimated 
to number 50,000.%* The great bulk of these were constructive 
workers associated with some 8,000 Gandhian institutions who had 
neither supported nor opposed JP’s ‘‘struggle line’’ and who had 
adopted the neutral ‘‘non-political’’ stance advocated by Shriman 
Narayan, chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. ‘‘Sarvodaya 
workers” also included a few hundred Lok Sevaks who had 
strongly opposed JP’s line and who had resigned from the Sarva 
Seva Sangh. During the Emergency, which they tacitly or openly 
supported, some formed the Sarvodaya Parishad. Others, after 
Vinoba had refused to bless the new organization, joined Narendra 
Dube in forming the Sarvodaya Mission to work for Gramswarajya 
through a loose network of ‘‘contact centres’ maintained by 
donations in the form of Sarvodaya Patra. After the Janata elec- 
tion victory, Dube announced that the Mission would support all 
the constructive activities of the new Government, but that he and 
his associates remained opposed to JP’s “‘struggle line’? and would 
not help to form People’s Committees because such committees 
would inevitably become divisive.*4 One of the leading members 
of the original group of dissenters, Nirmala Deshpande, having 
resigned from all Sarvodaya organizations in November 1976, 
joined the personal staff and household of Mrs Gandhi shortly 
after the March 1977 elections. In taking this decision, she did 
not consult Vinoba. Her own position she defined as ‘‘non-politi- 
cal’’, but in the ensuing months she appears to have helped Mrs 
Gandhi recover from defeat. Significantly, Mrs Gandhi’s political 
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come-back began with a visit to Vinoba on 24 July 1977. Addres- 
sing Congressmen at Paunar soon after her arrival, the former 
Prime Minister claimed that some of the land distributed to the 
landless under her Government had been taken back and that the 
sufferings of the Harijans were now on the increase.*® Another 
visit to Vinoba took place in the following year, ostensibly to seek | 
his advice on a plan prepared by Mrs Gandhi and Nirmala for 
the uplift of the poor and distribution of land to the landless. In a 
statement afterwards, Vinoba’s Secretary noted that, when the visit 
had been arranged, it was thought to be ‘‘a courtesy call’’ and that 
at the meeting no ‘“‘political issues’ had been discussed.*® 


Vinoba himself, in accordance with his own advice to Sarvodaya 
workers, had refrained from comment during the election cam- 
paign. But afterwards, he made what was taken by some to be a 
comment on the Janata Party’s victory, greeting S. M. Joshi, one 
of the party’s leaders, by singing a Marathi verse: “Joy and joy! 
Joy all around.’’ Later, he observed that to the verse he would add 
one word: ‘‘Vigilance”’, implying that in the joy of victory the 
victors should not be over-joyous and forget their duty.®” To several 
Sarvodaya leaders, including Siddharaj Dhadda, who came to see 
him at this time, Vinoba indicated where their sense of duty should 
lead them: ‘‘Select one district in every State and work there to 
produce the specimen of Gandhi’s work. Every village should be 
self-reliant....Everybody says the same thing to the people: ‘If 
you will give us the charge of power, we will do this and that.’ 
None is prepared to tell the people that their uplift, in terms of the 
Gita, depends on what they themselves do.’’ Then, in November 
1978, when told of Mrs Gandhi’s victory in the Chikmagalur by- 
election, he is reported to have cheered and clapped. but otherwise 
to have kept silent.3° 

After March 1977, there was little prospect of total revolution- 
aries being recruited from the dissenting group of Sarvodaya 
workers and those who looked exclusively to Vinoba for inspira- 
tion. But there was some prospect of converts from the much 
larger group of hitherto uncommitted workers. That this was so 
was suggested by Shriman Narayan’s response to the election 
results. Having sat squarely on the fence throughout the Emergency 
and the election campaign, he now joined the chorus of those 
hailing the Janata Party’s victory. The election, he said, had 
“proved to be a unique nonviolent revolution in the annals of the 
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world”? in which the Indian people had thrown overboard ‘‘a 
gevernment which had indulged in regimented and even lawless 
violence, depriving the people of their fundamental freedoms 
through authoritarian arrogance.’’®® In welcoming the appointment 
as Prime Minister of a man who was one of the trustees of the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Narayan felt sure that he would implement 
the directive in the Constitution relating to prohibition.” Narayan 
also modified his position on the issue of the relationship between 
constructive work and politics. While continuing to believe that 
the two should not be mixed up, he now thought it would not be 
wrong if some Sarvodaya workers joined the political party of their 
choice and used it to help achieve the basic objective of Gram- 
swarajya.*t Encouraged by the Janata Party’s claim to be ‘‘dedi- 
cated to the values and ideals of Gandhiji’’, the Nidhi decided to 
convene in July 1977, an All-India Constructive Workers’ Confe- 
rence, to be inaugurated by the new Prime Minister. 


But before this conference was held, the future of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh had to be decided. Although the more vociferous of 
JP’s critics had resigned from it, not all the remaining Lok Sevaks 
could be counted as his active supporters. So, because of the 
unanimity rule, it was possible that there would be no agreement 
about its future. Writing on the eve of the Sangh’s conference, 
held in early May 1977 and attended by some 500 workers, Vasant 
Nargolkar thought that those who wanted to be part of the cadre 
dedicated to Total Revolution might have to resign and form a 
new organization.*? In the event, the anticipated differences did 
not occur. The main issues to be decided were whether the Sangh 
should be dissolved, as Vinoba had advised, and, if not, what 
should be its future shape and constitution. On the first, there 
was a lengthy debate but in the changed circumstances the final 
decision was never really in doubt. Before going to the United 
States for medical treatment, JP had left a message stating his 
opinion that the Sangh should continue asa non-party organization. 
Inaugurating the conference, Dada Dharmadhikari said that he 
favoured the joint leadership of Vinoba and JP, but the delegates 
proceeded to make clear that the time had come to affirm publicly 
that JP was now their undisputed leader. A few delegates wanted 
the Sangh to dissolve, but even they wanted dissolution to be 
followed by the setting up of anew organization along the lines 
suggested by Nargolkar—a suggestion that, with hindsight, it 
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might have been sensible to adopt. When the proposal to continue 
the Sangh was finally put to the meeting, only three members 
dissented, and they then withdrew from the conference, thus 
making the decision formally unanimous.‘® JP’s stamp on the 
revived organization was reflected in the election of Siddharaj 
Dhadda as president and in two of three further resolutions that 
were passed. In the first, admiration was expressed for the 
‘“‘historic leadership’’ of JP in removing obstacles that had come in 
the way of the Gramswarajya movement and in awakening 
people’s power. The resolution also expressed confidence that the 
Sangh had a meaningful roleto play in achieving a total revolution. 
The second resolution expressed regret that the Sangh, on account 
of its adherence to the unanimity principle, had failed to protest 
at the curbs on civil liberties imposed during the Emergency, and 
hoped that it would not act in such a manner if a similar situation 
arose in the future. This resolution also congratulated JP and 
Vasant Nargolkar on the ‘“‘unparalleled courage’’ they had dis- 
played during the Emergency, and paid homage to Prabhakar 
Sharma who had committed self-immolation in protest against Mrs 
Gandhi’s dictatorship. The third resolution, however, was a 
reminder of the Sangh’s association with its previous leader who 
had not opposed the Emergency and who had advised the Sangh to 
dissolve. The resolution appealed to people to support the work of 
cow protection by observing, among other things, a ‘“‘cow protec- 
tion fortnight’? immediately preceding Vinoba’s_ eighty-third 
birthday on 11 September 1977. 

Notwithstanding this reference to Vinoba’s latest ‘‘fad’’, which 
before too long was to assume a greater significance, the Bombay 
conference marked the re-emergence of the Sangh as an organiza- 
tion firmly committed to JP’s line. However, the vexed question of 
the Sangh’s relationship to party and power politics remained 
unsettled, as was shown during the Assembly elections of June 
1977. In Bihar, a group of some fifty Sarvodaya workers, led by 
Shyam Prakash Singh, secretary of the State Bhoodan Committee 
and for long-past an advocate of Sarvodaya entry into politics, 
applied for Janata Party tickets. On the advice of Ramamurti, one 
of the Sangh’s new secretaries who had been appointed ‘‘election 
observer’’ in Bihar, the applications were rejected. Subsequently, 
the workers involved were suspended from the Sangh’s membership 
for one year on the ground that they had contravened the Lok 
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Sevak pledge. In some other States, having first resigned as Lok 
Sevaks, a number of now ex-Sarvodaya workers applied for and 
were given Janata Party tickets, and at least one of them was 
elected and became a minister in the Rajasthan Government. In 
Orissa, there occurred a well-publicized instance of Sarvodaya inter- 
vention in politics. In that State, the ex-Chief Minister, Nandini 
Satpathy, a former stalwart supporter of Mrs Gandhi who had 
become a member of the national executive of the Janata Party, 

was nominated as one of the party’s candidates. The nomination 

greatly upset leading Sarvodaya workers and the party’s youth 
organization in Orissa. When their protests proved unavailing, 

Malati Devi, the wife of the veteran Sarvodaya leader, Nabak- 
rushna Choudhury, decided to contest the seat as an independent. 

JP’s support for this move was solicited and received.*4 In the event, 
even with JP’s support, Malati Devi proved no match for Nandini 
Satpathy, and she forfeited her deposit. The incident gave added 
point to Dada Dharmadhikari’s fear that the Sangh had drifted 
from its original path, drawing away from the people and shifting 
its loyalty to ‘‘state power’’.*° 

Inanattempt to clarify the policy that Gandhian institutions should 

pursue in the new political situation, the Sarva Seva Sangh held a 

special conference in Bombay in June 1977 to which officers of ten 

leading constructive work institutions were invited. JP, having 
returned from the United States, attended the conference, which 
also provided an opportunity for the Sangh to discover how the 
other institutions felt about its revised policies. These were expressed 
in the form of two statements of ‘‘suggestions’”’ issued by the Sangh’s 

Executive.*® The first, dealing with ‘‘Constructive institutions and the 

Government’’, made clear that ‘‘non-party’’ did not mean ‘“‘non- 

political’’. Constructive workers would not join any political party, 

link themselves with any party in elections, or contest elections 

themselves. But they would try to educate the electorate and to see 

that the people’s viewpoint was expressed in political life. The aim 

of the institutions was not to grab power but to control it and giveit 

the right direction. Control could be exercised only through people’s 

power, the development of which and the making of it decisive, 

should, therefore, be the objective. The statement also recognized, 

that occasions might arise when power, instead of being decentralized 

became ‘‘despotic, unjust, trampling over democratic limits, human 

values and human rights’’. In such a crisis, it would be ‘‘our fore- 
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most duty to use our influence and resort even to satyagraha’’. 

The second statement on ‘‘the role of constructive institutions” 
sought to make clear that all constructive work activities were part 
of a bigger movement for social revolution. It suggested the deve- 
lopment of integrated programmes in one district of each State. 
The statement also noted that few new workers were joining the 
institutions but that the recent people’s movement had brought 
into the field ‘‘about ten or fifteen hundred dedicated workers’’. 
Arrangements should be made for their proper maintenance. 
Further, the practice of a few individuals holding office in their 
institutions for lengthy periods should be changed. Finally, it was 
suggested that the Sangh should be made a broader organization by 
enrolling either as members or as associates those who believed in 
truth, nonviolence, purity of means, and a Sarvodaya social order. 
At this meeting, the Executive also decided to organise collections 
for a ‘‘JP 75th Birthday Total Revolution Fund” to finance activi- 
ties which would carry forward the revolution. 


When the All-India Constructive Workers’ Conference was held 
three weeks later, the six hundred workers who attended it 
generally approved the ideas contained in the Sangh’s two state- 
ments.*? In the statement that they adopted unanimously the term 
**Total Revolution’’ was not used but the recent change in the 
political climate of the country was welcomed and it was hoped that 
there would be increased cooperation between the constructive 
workers and their institutions, on the one hand, and the Govern- 
ment, on the other. The conference also approved a statement on 
satyagraha that the Nidhi had drawn up. This emphasized that 
satyagraha could be started only when all other means had failed, 
that fasting unto death was only “‘a last resort’’, and that, because 
of its potential for violence, gherao could not be employed. (The 
latter injunction was an implied criticism of the use of this tactic 
during the Bihar movement.) Significantly, in the light of previous 
controversies, the statement also made the point: ‘‘In special cir- 
cumstances, satyagraha can be resorted to even against a democra- 
tic Government established through elections.”’ 

The proceedings of the conference and of a national seminar 
that followed in August strongly suggest that, in the months 
immediately following the March 1977 elections, a new and more 
revolutionary spirit was suffusing the whole Gandhian movement. 
The secretary of the Nidhi, Poorna Chandra Jain, expressed the 
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new spirit when he wrote that JP’s call for Total Revolution was 
a call “to follow the abandoned path and fulfil the dream of 
Gandhii.... The opportunity has come for the establishment of 
true Swaraj after thirty years of independence. ...This oppor- 
tunity should not be allowed to slip away.’’*® Such words encouraged 
the belief that JP had largely succeeded in communicating his vision 
to the wider Gandhian movement and that he was winning the 
ideological battle for the hearts and minds of most Sarvodaya 
workers. To win that battle was important since these workers 
constituted a major source of recruitment for a cadre of total 
revolutionaries. To the extent that they were converted, the Sarva 
Seva Sangh would be strengthened and confirmed in its role as 
the organization of the vanguard in India’s nonviolent revolu- 
tion. 

But the new spirit discernible in mid-1977 evaporated rapidly. 
The Gandhian institutions generally were not revitalized, and most 
workers continued to pursue their activities in the familiar, routini- 
zed ways. In March 1978, Poorna Chandra Jain felt constrained to 
ask the State Gandhi Nidhis and other units to examine themselves 
to see whether they had not been ‘“‘simply reduced to a relief organi- 
zation’? and whether or not they were working to build up the 
power of the people, of Gramswarajya, of Total Revolution.*® The 
statement of the East Zone Constructive Workers’ Conference, June 
1978, was even more revealing: ‘‘Almost all constructive work 
institutions have developed an atmosphere of something like 
stagnancy,’’®° } 

Given the deeply institutionalized character of most Gandhian 
organizations and the generally ‘‘neutral’’ stance of their members 
both before and during the Emergency, their speedy relapse into 
stagnancy may not be surprising. More surprising is the failure of 
the Sarva Seva Sangh to develop as a vital, powerful, and broad- 
based organization of nonviolent revolutionaries. At its session in 
Indore, in June 1978, attended by 300 workers, a revised constitution 
designed to make it a more integrated and effective hody was adop- 
ted. One important change was a formal commitment to the use, 
as a last resort, of the technique of satyagraha. Another was a 
revision of the unanimity rule. Under the new rules, taking 
decisions by unanimity or consensus remains the preferred mode, but 
on important issues to be determined by the president a decision 
may be reached if 80 per cent of the Lok Sevaks entitled to vote 


/ 
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are in favour: the veto power which was exercised by the dissenting 
minority in 1974-75 has thus been eliminated. On the structural 
side, the Sangh has eliminated the last vestiges of its original but 
unfulfilled aim to become the ‘‘umbrella’’ forall the major Gandhian 
institutions: it is now simply an organization of Lok Sevaks with 
no ex-officio representatives from other Gandhian institutions. How- 
ever, individuals from such institutions may be invited to serve on 
its eleven working teams, one of which is the new National Affairs 
Review Committee. The organization remains four-tiered, consist- 
ing of primary, district, and State mandals and, at the national 
level, the Sangh itself, which continues to meet twice a year. But 
the State mandals have been formally recognized as part of the 
structure and are now represented on the Executive, of which the 
managing trustees are also ex-officio members. As in the past, the 
president is elected unanimously by the Lok Sevaks, and he then 
appoints the rest of the Executive and the Sangh’s secretaries. Under 
this streamlined, modernized—and also more conventional—consti- 
tution, it was hoped that the Sangh’s workers would actively partici- 
pate in decision-making at all levels rather than, astended to happen 
in the past, allow policies to be determined by one leader—Vinoba 
(never himself a member of the organization)—or a few top leaders 
working closely with him. 


Since adopting its revised constitution, the Sangh has worked 
more in the spirit of ‘‘collective leadership’’ than it did in the past, 
but it has also experienced difficulties at the top leadership level. 
After one year, Siddharaj Dhadda resigned in order to become JP’s 
closest adviser at Patna, and in his place Ramamurti was elected for 
a three-year term. But before a year was up, following what was 
described as the “‘unruly behaviour’ of a handful of the Sangh’s 
functionaries engaging in ‘‘left adventurism’’, Ramamurti too resig- 
ned.*! That faction fighting should take place in the Sangh at a 
time when its members weredenouncing it in the Janata Party shoc- 
ked the rank-and-file workers and caused ‘‘a major crisis”. The 
crisis was resolved when, after some months, Thakurdas Bang was 
elected president in July 1979, but there have also been more 
frequent changes than usual at the secretaryship level. A few 
thousand associates of the Sangh were enrolled but it did not 
develop into the mass organization envisaged. In January 1979, the 
number of workers was reported as 5,000—a figure which had been 
quoted for years past—but it was admitted that less than half were 
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active. At the grassroots level, relatively few of the Sarvodaya 
Mandals were actually functioning. In Bihar’s thirty-one districts, 
less than half of the district Mandals were operative, and the posi- 
tion was worse in other States. In North-Eastern India, in the 
Punjab, Haryana and in the South—except in Tamil Nadu—the 
Sangh’s organization was either very weak or non-existent. The 
Sangh’s publications reflected its weakness. Only a few new pam- 
phlets and booklets had been published since the end of the Emerge- 
ney, and although a Hindi journal, Sarvodaya Jagat, was started in 
August 1977, it was not until July 1978 that an English-language 
journal—important for an All-India coverage—was launched. Called 
Vigil and published weekly from Calcutta, it replaced the monthly 
People’s Action which ceased publication in June 1975, but unlike 
the latter in its last eighteen months no one reading it could gain 
the impression that it was the organ of a developing revolutionary 
movement of the people. In this connection, it is also significant 
that Everyman’s, the independent weekly started by JP in 1973 and 
which became the main organ of the Biharemovement until the 
_ Emergency, was not revived. 

Financial problems contributed to, and were indicative of, the 
Sangh’s weakness, It emerged from its period of suspension in a 
parlous financial condition. This explains why, after its ‘‘re-birth”’ 
in May 1977, high priority was given to raising funds. Collections 
for the Total Revolution Fundto be presented to JP on his seventy- 
fifth birthday were started, the target set being Rupees 75 lakhs. In 
the event, Rupees 90 lakhs were raised, but not without difficulties, 
partly because collections were temporarily suspended so as not to 
compete with fund-raising for relief of distress caused by cyclone 
disasters in Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. The original intention 
was to collect relatively small amounts from many individuals but, 
fearing that the target might be missed, commercial and industrial 
firms were also invited to subscribe. Care was taken to see that 
donations did not involve ‘‘black money’’, the kind that is unac- 
counted for and widely used in India for corrupt purposes. But it is 
significant that Rupees 30 lakhs (one-third of the total) came from 
the city of Bombay, compared with less than Rupees two lakhs from 
JP’s home State of Bihar.*? 

As the year 1979 opened, all the evidence that I had collected 
during a month’s renewed contact with the Sarvodaya movement 
pointed to the conclusion that Total Revolution remained more an 
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idea than a reality. There was no ‘‘people’s movement”’ worth 
speaking about, not even in Bihar, and the cadre of such a move- 
ment was thin on the ground and unable effectively to influence 
events. Among most of the Sarvodaya workers I talked to, I detec- 
ted deep feelings of disappointment, even disillusionment. JP him- 
self expressed disappointment when I interviewed him on 6 January 
1979. When I asked him why there had been no resurgence of the 
people’s movement after March 1977, he replied: ‘‘I think that they 
probably felt satisfied with what had been achieved. It’s the same 
old mistake: that in power, with power, and through power, they 
would be able to do all that they wanted to do as revolutionaries, 
change the face of society, and so on. It took them some time, I 
think, to realise that that was impossible, that a people’s movement 
was necessary. But it was too late: the momentum had passed 
and it was difficult to re-create the same atmosphere. It was 


another historical opportunity lost....Idon’t know what new 
initiatives are called for or are necessary. But some new initiatives 
have to be taken by somebody. ...I’m out of the picture now 


because of my illness.”’ 


He was convinced that, if his health had remained good and he 
had been ableto provide personal leadership to the movement, things 
would have been different. They undoubtedly would have been diffe- 
rent, but probably not very different. His reply also suggests that he 
retained the illusion that the Janataleaders seriously wanted to make 
arevolution. He also seemed unware of how much he might be held 
responsible for what had happened. He endowed the Janata Party 
with his own great prestige and moral authority. Although he did 
not belong to it, he did not disclaim being its ‘‘Father’’ and said it 
was ‘‘a part of my being’’;>* and, when public disillusionment first 
began to express itself after only a few months, he counselled 
patience. Give them a year, he said, to show what they can do. By 
the time the year had passed, the momentum had already been lost. 
And it could not be regained by calling on the Vahini, as he then 
did on 5 June 1978,to open ‘‘the second phase”’ of the Total 
Revolution. It was also JP who was mainly responsible for the 
‘‘historical blunder’’, as some Sarvodaya workers saw it, of coun- 
tenancing ‘“‘the institutional approach”’ to the setting up of the 
People’s Committees. 

By the end of 1977, the Executive of the Sangh, some of whom 
perhaps expected less of the Janata Government than did JP, had 
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already reached the conclusion that no rapid progress towards 
Total Revolution was in the offing. The Executive drafted a resolu- 
tion on ‘“‘the present situation and the Sarvodaya movement’! in 
which, while the Janata Government was commended for restoring 
democracy, ‘‘doubts and fears’’ were expressed about the fulfilment 
of its resolve to follow the Gandhian path of development. Recalling 
that, since independence, Sarvodaya workers had been seeking to 
build a new society and move “‘step by step’’ towards revolution, 
the Executive recognized that-the realization of that objective was 
‘still far off’? : ‘‘We have to go beyond the victory of the Janata 
Party to the victory of the people.’’ It proposed, therefore, that 
Sarvodaya workers should select a minimum of one hundred areas 
in which to ‘‘work intensively on the fourfold programme of total 
revolution, namely education, organisation, construction, and strug- 
gle, so that some solid results are obtained in the experiment for 
people’s power.’’ The proposal tacitly recognized that the task of 
creating a people’s movement on a national scale was beyond the 
workers’ capacities in the near future. In this situation, therefore, 
the best way forward was to concentrate on building the infra- 
structure of a people’s movement in a significant number of mainly 
rural bases, developing them as centres of revolutionary activity, 
from which the movement could later spread. 


The Executive’s resolution was adopted by the Sangh at its 
session in Patna, March 1978. In the following September, Thakur- 
das Bang resigned the secretaryship of the Sangh to take charge of 
the new ‘‘intensive areas’? programme, the idea of which he had 
conceived during his spell in jail during the Emergency. After his 
election as the Sangh’s president, he relinquished this job but con- 
tinued to take an active interest in the programme which he later 
described as ‘‘the king-pin of the Sarvodaya movement today’’.®® By 
early 1979, 110 areas in eleven States had been selected, of which thirty 
were in Bihar and twenty-threein Uttar Pradesh. Each area was about 
the size of an administrative block, of which there were some 6,000 
in the country as a whole. As envisaged by Bang, the programme 
involved key workers ‘‘burying’’ themselves for a decade in the 
countryside and placing the accent in their work on action, rather 
than on the preaching typical of Sarvodaya workers in the past. He 
listed four criteria to distinguish revolutionary work from simple 
development work:.it should involve the radical decentralization of 
political and economic power, encapsulated in the slogan “all 
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power to the villages’’; it should increase people’s power, thereby 
reducing their dependence on ‘‘state power’’; it should increase the 
people’s strength to‘resist injustice, through satyagraha: and it 
should result in the adoption of new values in both personal and 
social life.*® 

In the first year or so of the pregramme, Sarvodaya workers in 
the ‘‘intensive areas’’ deliberately avoided confrontation with vested 
interests. Their activities included setting up people’s committees, 
activizing Gram Sabhas, running adult education classes, helping in 
the Government’s Food-for-Work schemes, campaigning against 
dowry, instituting village funds to free villagers from the grip of 
moneylenders, settling disputes locally without resort to the courts, 
and various other Gandhian activities. Emphasis was also placed on 
helping to organize special interests—women, youth, the Harijans 
and other ‘“‘weaker sections’’, On a wider scale, the workers, using 
‘*‘Land for the Tiller’ as their slogan, sought to organize the land- 
less and small peasants in a Kisan Mazdoor Sangh. Jagannathan, 
the leader in Tamil Nadu where 5,000 members were enrolled in the 
new organization, took charge of this programme, and at a confer- 
ence at Patna in April 1979 plans were announced to form branches 
in 200 districts. As the year 1980 opened, Bang in a statement 
about the intensive areas programme said that there were now 150 
such areas and that, after the preparatory work, the time had come for 
more radical action. The emphasis henceforth should be on the 
implementation of progressive land legislation, like the ceiling and 
tenancy laws; the distribution of any Government surpuls land; the 
prevention of corruption by organizing people’s power; and getting 
Gram Sabhas to pass resolutions pertaining to ‘‘All power to the 
People’’. Then, as a result of such action, he opined, ‘‘the thrust of 
Lok Swaraj will emerge’’.*’ 


The Sarva Seva Sangh’s decision to concentrate on building a 
people’s movement for Total Revolution in a limited number of 
areas did not imply any lessening of its new-found interest in 
politics. There was a strong political dimension to the programme, 
as Bang had made clear in a strategy paper written in 1978 in which 
he envisaged that by 1982, or at the latest by 1986, it would be 
possible in the areas to field ‘‘people’s candidates’? in Assembly 
elections. But pursuing the programme did shift the focus of many 
‘ of the Sangh’s most able workers back on the villages, and in 
some ways the programme was in line with Vinoba’s advice 
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that one district in each State should be selected for intensive work 
for Gramswarajya. In mid-1978, something of a rapprochement was 
effected between the Sangh and its original inspirer. Mrs Gandhi’s 
visit to Vinoba, arranged by Nirmala Deshpande, to get his advice 
on her plans for uplifting the poor and the landless, upset the 
Sangh’s leaders who saw it as part of the former Prime Minister’s 
‘sinister political strategy’’. Vinoba had suggested some additions 
to Mrs Gandhi’s plans, and that implied tacit approval of them; 
but he had not yet made any favourable comment on the restoration 
of democracy in India and he had declined to give his views on the 
Sangh’s ‘‘intensive areas’’ programme. Some of the Sangh’s leaders, 
therefore, met Vinoba in July 1978 in order to clarify the position. 
At the meeting, Vinoba readily gave his approval and blessing to 
the Sangh’s programme, as a consequence of which it was felt that 
‘‘a new chapter’ had opened in the relationship between Vinoba 
and the Sangh.*® 

Five months later, by which time disillusionment with the Janata 
Government had increased, Vinoba took a step which signalled the 
possibility of, or at least his desire for, a wider rapprochement— 
between the Sarvodaya workers associated with the Sangh and the 
dissenting minority who had opposed JP’s ‘‘struggle line’. The 
latter had organized a small Gramswarajya conference at Paunar in 
December 1977, and they planned to hold another on 25 December 
1978. While preparations for this conference were being made, 
Vinoba was pondering the issue of cow protection—the issue which 
he had raised in 1976 during the Emergency and which he thought 
had been finally settled by Congress Governments agreeing to a 
(near) total ban on cow slaughter. However, the issue, it transpired, 
had not been settled. In two States, Kerala and West Bengal, whose 
governinents, since the 1977 Assembly elections, had come under 
the control of the CPI and the CPI (M), respectively, legislation 
banning cow slaughter had not been passed, although certain res- 
trictions on the matter were operative. So, Vinoba decided that, 
if the two recalcitrant State Governments did not redeem the pledge 
that had been given to him in September 1976, he would begin a 
fast unto death on | January 1979. Having taken this decision, he 
persuaded Narendra Dube and his colleagues to involve other 
Gandhian organizations, including Sarva Seva Sangh, the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, and the Gandhi Peace Foundation, in arranging the © 
Gramswarajya Conference. Some 2,000 Sarvodaya workers attended 
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it and heard Vinoba declare that Gramswarajya would have no 
meaning if the cow were not saved. To prevent cow slaughter, 
satyagraha was permissible, but he would not sanction agitations 
against governments on other issues (although he would also not 
oppose them if they were the result of popular decisions). But, quot- 
ing Kabir’s aphorism that ‘‘concentration on one thing leads to 
the fulfilment of all others’’, he urged Sarvodaya workers to unite 
in an effort to save the cow. In the course of his speeches he refer- 
red to Total Revolution as having led to ‘‘total disillusionment’’. 
JP, in a message that he sent to the conference, did not go that far. 
The movement which he had led in 1974-75 had resulted, he said, 
in the ouster of the Congress Government, but it had not brought 
about the desired structural changes in the body politic. It was 
necessary, therefore, for workers to look at past events objectively 
and draw the right conclusions.*® Most workers attending the con- 
ference were visibly relieved when Vinoba, displaying his proverbial 
patience, announced a postponement of his fast for 111 days to 
allow them time to campaign on the issue. A committee, headed by 
R. K. Patil, and representatives of both factions was set up to orga- 
nize the campaign. 


The Gramswarajya Conference did bring many Sarvodaya 
workers from both the main factions physically together for the 
first time since March 1975. But some well-known leaders were 
conspicuously absent; the two factions held separate meetings in 
the evening of 26 December; the conveners of the Sarvodaya 
Parished complained that the Sarva Seva Sangh had made a ‘“‘hei- 
nous attempt”’ to foil the original purpose of the conference; and 
Narendra Dube made clear that the cooperation of his group with 
the others in the campaign for cow protection would be only 
temporary.*® However, C. A. Menon, who earlier had _ severely 
criticized JP, claimed that at the conference ‘‘total revolutionaries, 
Gramswarajists and others all found an identity of interest’’.* This, 
no doubt, was Vinoba’s wish. Inaugurating the conference, Dada 
Dharmadhikari had said as much, and even Vasant Nargolkar had 
circulated a leaflet entitled, ‘‘Let the two Sarvodaya streams merge’’, 
But the ideological differences were too deep to permit more thana 
semblance of unity. Some leading total revolutionaries, such as 
Thakurdas Bang and Jagannathan, considered the issue of cow 
protection important and worked hard in the campaign that follo- 
wed, but others were markedly lukewarm or even critical. The 
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Vahini had no interest in the issue, the humanist intellectuals in 
Citizens for Democracy objected tothe raising of an issue which had 
strong religious overtones, and not a few of the Sangh’s workers felt 
that campaigning on the issue was a diversion from more important 
work. 

In the course of the campaign, strong pressure, including satya- 
graha by Gandhians outside slaughter-houses, was brought to bear 
on the two Communist-controlled State Governments. In an 
exchange of correspondence with Vinoba, the two Chief Ministers 
argued that existing laws in their States already banned the 
slaughter of young cows, that a total ban would impose a heavy 
burden on poor peasants who would haye to maintain old, unpro- 
ductive cows, and that their electorates (both of which contain 
sizeable non-Hindu minorities) did not favour a complete ban. 
Vinoba replied that a total ban was the logical corollary of a cow- 
based agricultural economy: the basis of his plea was not sectarian 
but economic and cultural. In a statement issued on 13 April 1979, 
he explained that he saw cow protection as an example of the 
mutual relationship that exists between man and animals: ‘‘Realis- 
ing the fact that from a universal point of view man cannot be an 
exploiter of Nature as he is its indivisible constituent part, Indians 
discovered as a culmination of thousands of years of cultural 
experimentation in the life of India based on agriculture that the 
cow and its progeny form a part of the human family.’’® At this 
point, JP publicly supported Vinoba and advised the Kerala and 
West Bengal Governments to introduce the necessary legislation. 
The two Chief Ministers, however, stood firm, and since Vinoba 
stood equally firm, the situation on 22 April when Vinoba began 
his fast was one of apparent deadlock. 


For the Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, the situation was highly 
embarrassing. He himself had been no mean practitioner of the 
technique of fasting unto death—a tactic he had used to persuade 
Mrs Gandhi to hold elections in Gujarat in June 1975. And, quite 
apart from any personal considerations for Vinoba, he could not 
afford the political costs of allowing him to die. Having blundered 
only a few weeks previously by announcing prematurely the death 
of JP, he could hardly have relished the prospect of announcing 
the actual death of Vinoba in a cause which he, like all orthodox 
Hindus, supported. The deadlock simply had to be broken, Four 
days later, the key to open it was found: an amendment to the 
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Constitution placing cow protection in the Concurrent List of 
powers shared by the Union and State Governments. With such an 
amendment, Parliament in Delhi could then pass legislation bring- 
ing the obdurate States into line. 

Two features of the compromise formula which allowed Vinoba 
to call off his fast are worth noting. There was no certainty that 
the amendment would be passed, since it would require the support 
of opposition parties in the Rajya Sabha. Although the Prime 
Minister was told by the Sarvodaya leaders who helped to produce 
the formula that Mrs Gandhi’s Congress would cooperate, it 
transpired that this might not be the case. When Vinoba began his 
fast, Mrs Gandhi exhorted her followers to express solidarity with 
him by undertaking token fasts. But when the compromise was 
announced, she declared—much to the indignation of some of 
Vinoba’s fellow ashramites—that her party’s support for the 
amendment could not be assumed. The other feature was that, even 
if the amendment were passed, its effect, ironically, would be the 
reverse of what Gandhians stand for as far as political decentrali- 
zation is concerned. The power of the States would be further 
eroded and the power of the Centre increased. However, before 
the compromise formula could be put into effect, there occurred 
the political crisis which led to the collapse of the Janata Govern- 
ment and then to the mid-term elections. Amidst considerable 
controversy, the amendment bill had been introduced in May, but 
it fell by the wayside on the dissolution of the Sixth Lok Sabha. 


Although the campaign may have helped somewhat to unite 
Sarvodaya workers, it did not evoke much of a positive response 
from the public at large. The general reaction was one of sceptical 
indifference, a feeling that the campaign was largely irrelevant to 
the realities of Indian life—trealities which included continued 
atrocities against Harijans and communal riots, as well as the 
antics of the Janata Party. The inflammatory and divisive nature 
of the issue, however, was underlined when some counter-protesters 
in Kerala organized feasts at which beef was publicly cooked and 
consumed. Some observers felt that the campaign had culminated 
in an exercise in manipulative politics from which no party, includ- 
ing the Gandhians, emerged with much credit. Vinoba’s life had 
been saved but cows continued to be slaughtered—and the issue 
was still not finally settled. In 1979, as in 1976, Vinoba’s action 
did not seem, even to some avowed apostles of nonviolence, to be 
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a shining example of satyagraha.*® 

A rather more relevant satyagraha, or so some Sarvodaya 
workers thought, was that held at Gandhi’s samadhi at Rajghat on 
30 January 1979. This, too, involved fasting but only for twenty- 
four hours. The demonstration was jointly sponsored by the 
Sarva Seva Sangh, the Vahini, the National People’s Committee, 
and Citizens for Democracy and was directed primarily at Janata 
politicians. These ‘‘Friends in Power’’, as they were called, were 
told: ‘‘Stop your personal, factional and party squabbles and tackle 
the people’s problems.’’ The Janata MPs were reminded of the 
pledge they had taken at the samadhi on 24 March 1977 and they 
were asked to implement by 24 March 1979 fifteen demands, 
including provision of the legal right to recall elected represen- 
tatives and substitution of the right to work, in place of the right 
to-property, as a fundamental right. Vinoba, when informed at the 
Gramswarajya Conference of the plans for the satyagraha, had 
responded, ‘‘All! right’’, which was taken to mean that he did not 
oppose the demonstration but nor did he support it. JP, ina 
message, had been more forthcoming: he gave his ‘‘unstinted 
moral support’’ to the programme of the satyagrahis. Some leaders 
of the Sangh, conscious of the dilemma that any demonstration 
against the Janata Government might further weaken it and give 
encouragement to Mrs Gandhi, were unenthusiastic about the 
satyagraha. But its strictly symbolic character ensured that the 
demonstration—which did not receive much publicity in the press 
—would do no real harm to ihe Janata Government. The irony 
that the ritual of the Janata MPs in March 1977 had also been 
symbolic appears not to have been noticed by those responsible 
for organizing the demonstration. 


In the following months, the ‘‘personal, factional, and party 
squabbles’’ did not stop but instead they intensified. Reviewing the 
Janata Party’s two years of power, ‘Yaksh’ in Vigil, 15 June 1979, 
concluded: ‘‘While some good work has been done and some 
achievements have been scored, the Janata Party has not grasped 
its main historic role and it has not even completed the preliminary 
task of fashioning itself as a fit instrument of performing this role. 
On the contrary, it has frittered away the assets with which it began 
to function two year ago.’’ One month later, on the day after 
Morarji Desai resigned as Prime Minister, 250 Sarvodaya workers 
assembled at Ferozepore for the national conference of the Sarva 
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Seva Sangh. On this occasion, they minced no words about 
‘‘Friends in Power’’, In a resolution on the situation, they roundly 
declared: ‘‘The manoeuvres of politicians during the last week in 
the capital prove beyond doubt their utter lack of regard for 
national interests.... The representatives of the Janata Party who 
have blatantly broken the pledges and promises taken solemnly 
two years ago at the Samadhi of the Father of the Nation threw 
all canons of decency of even party politics to the winds. They have 
betrayed the voters....’’ But the resolution ended rather tamely: 
‘The people should awake and arise, take out processions, hold 
meetings and assert their power by all peaceful means in villages 
and towns.’’®4 


At thistime, the gravity of the political crisis was not fully 
apparent, but it became so when Charan Singh failed to muster a 
majority and the Lok Sabha was dissolved. The Sangh and the 
other organizations committed to Total Revolution then found 
themselves in a situation for which they were not prepared—one in 
which Mrs Gandhi was back at the centre of the political stage, 
calling all the shots. Immediately after the mid-term poll was 
announced, the National Coordination Committee for Strengthen- 
ing Democracy met under the chairmanship of V. M. Tarkunde. It 
urged the formation in every constituency of Voters’ Councils 
composed of non-party people who did not intend to seek office. 
The function of the Councils was to explain to voters the meaning 
of the political crisis, to oppose all authoritarian parties, and to 
‘assist processes resulting in the emergence of people’s candidates 
who may be adopted if the local constituents so desire, provided 
that such candidates are locally sponsored, are convinced demo- 
crats, genuinely non-party men and women of integrity, have a 
good chance ofsuccess, agree not to run for office or to defect, and 
remain accountable to the voters’ councils that sponsor them’’.® 
It was envisaged that the Councils would carry on after the election, 
maintaining two-way contact between the voters and their repre- 
sentatives and, more generally, trying to redress the grievances of 
the public. It was later pointed out that Voters’ Councils were in 
many respects similar to People’s Committees. The latter had not 
attracted the requisite support of the public, but Voters’ Councils, 
it was thought, would be easier to organize.*® 

As we have noted, the idea of fielding ‘‘people’s candidates”’ 
was part of the long-term strategy of the total revolutionaries. It 
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had long been canvassed by members of the Sangh and, when JP 
accepted Mrs Gandhi’s electoral challenge in November 1974, it 
was anticipated that the next Assembly elections in Bihar would be 
contested, essentially, by movement-sponsored people’s candidates 
one the one side and candidates of the ruling Congress on the 
other. Understandably enough, nothing was heard of theidea during 
the general election of March 1977 and, less understandably, noth- 
ing during the Assembly elections of that year. But in 1978, Daniel 
Mazgaonkar and other Sarvodaya workers made an unsuccessful 
attempt to promote a people’s candidate in the Bombay municipal 
elections. At the Sangh’s conference at Nagpur in September 1979, 
there was a lively discussion on the subject. A few speakers rated 
the chance of people’s candidates as quite high and suggested that 
such candidates should be put up in every Lok Sabha constituency; 
but most speakers took a more realistic view. The resolution 
passed at the conference did state: ‘*Today is the opportune time 
for setting up people’s candidates when generally faith in political 
parties is shaken.’’ But it went on to say: ‘‘Where there is no possi- 
bility of setting up the candidate, we should not press for setting 
him up. That will be a waste of energy. But the propagation of the 
idea of people’s candidates and the formation of Voters’ 
Councils should be done as far as possible extensively.’’®’ Then, in 
November, the newly-elected president of the Sangh, Thakurdas 
Bang, issued a statement suggesting three ways in which a people’s 
candidate might be selected: by general meetings in a constituency 
agreeing on a candidate; by an electoral college or voters’ council 
—a method suitable where Gram Sabhas or local people’s commit- 
tees existed; or—if the first two were not feasible due to lack of 
time—by a “‘senior citizens’ council’. Lok Sevaks-and Sarvodaya 
Mandals could take the initiative in the matter, but he emphasized 
that no Lok Sevak should be a candidate: ‘“‘His role is that of 
building Lok Shakti by remaining aloof from power and party 
politics.’’®* On behalf of the National People’s Committee, Narayan 
Desai also issued a statement saying that it supported the idea of 
the people setting up their own candidates ‘“‘wherever it is possible’, 
and that the Committee would shortly publish ‘‘a voters’ manifesto”’, 
and a “‘black list’’ of persons who had been proved to have misused 
authority in the past.® And, finally, the Vahini also made clear 
that it favoured people’s candidates. 

There was thus no real difference among total revolutionaries 
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about the idea of people’s candidates. But they did differ over how 
feasible it was to set up such candidates in the coming election. 
However, behind this difference over feasibility lay a more serious 
difference: over whether or not total revolutionaries should 
support, directly or indirectly, the Janata Party. The Vahini’s 
position on this score was not in doubt: it would oppose those 
candidates or parties who were against JP’s concept of Total 
Revolution; it would campaign against defection and against 
communal and authoritarian forces; and as for the Janata Party, 
it “‘had not kept its pledges to the people and so the Janata Party 
will not get the Vahini’s support’’.”° Some Sarvodaya workers took 
the same view. But others, including some senior Sarvodaya leaders 
and the leaders of Citizens for Democracy, believed strongly that 
there was a great danger of Mrs Gandhi’s Congress winning the 
election and then re-establishing a regime similar to that of the 
Emergency. V. M. Tarkunde articulated their view. He was not, so 
he said, ‘‘advocating the cause of the Janata Party’’. In some cons- 
tituencies, its candidates might have little chance of success; in 
which case, it would be the duty of the Voters’ Council to support 
that candidate who had the best chance of defeating the candidate 
of the Congress (I). The Voters’ Council, it followed, should not 
set up a candidate of its own unless he had a very good chance of 
success, otherwise the democratic vote would be split and the 
success of the authoritarian candidate facilitated. ‘‘A critic may 
say’, he concluded, ‘‘that I have placed before the Voters’ Council 
a one-point programme: oppose Mrs Indira Gandhi. I plead guilty. 
When faced with the danger of imminent authoritarianism, a demo- 
crat can have no other duty than to meet and oppose it.’’”4 


Some Sarvodaya workers were not impressed by Tarkunde’s 
argument which, they felt, implied supporting the Janata Party’s 
line. They became more alarmed when, within the National 
Coordination Committee, voices were heard suggesting that the 
Janata Party might agree to accommodate some candidates 
recommended by the Committee. The Janata Party, shortly after- 
wards, did in fact invite some prominent intellectuals, among them 
B.G. Verghese and Tarkunde himself, to stand as non-party 
candidates with its support.” Tarkunde was tempted to accept, 
but then declined. However, the differences among the members 
of the Committee proceeded to surface. On the grounds that 
Tarkunde’s views compromised the non-party image of Voters’ 
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Councils and also that the RSS and the ex-Jana Sangh’s youth 
organization, had gained entry into the National Coordination 
Committee, A. B. Bharadwaj resigned from it.78 

Early in December 1979, it was reported that there were ‘‘fair 
chances’? of people’s candidates being set up in three Lok Sabha 
constituencies in Rajasthan and that there were hopes of others in 
Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, and Tamil Nadu. But in the event, no 
‘‘neople’s candidate’’ did actually stand for election. Voters’ 
Councils, however, were set up in various iocalities, perhaps in 
some fifty constituencies in all.*4 Given the fact that in their 
conception these Voters’ Councils approximated to JP’s People’s 
Committees,”> this was not a very impressive achievement: it 
provides some measure of how relatively unsuccessful had been 
the generation and institutionalization of ‘‘people’s power’’ since 
March 1977. What effect the Voters’ Councils had on the outcome 
of the election cannot be determined precisely, but it was undoub- 
tedly marginal. Even more marginal inits effect was the tactic adopted 
by the Vahini in some constituencies, such as Ernakulam in Kerala, 
where ‘“‘parallel voting booths’’ were set up in which the electors 
were invited to cast a vote against all politicians.** But perhaps 
that tactic expressed very clearly the feelings of those who were 
-most strongly committed to Total Revolution. 


In the election, ‘‘the Indira wave’’ returned and proved more 
powerful than “‘the Janata wave’’ had in 1977. When the final tally 
of 525 seats (with polling in 17 seats in Assam and elsewhere to 
be completed later) was announced, Mrs Gandhi’s Congress had 
won 351; Congress (U), which had disowned her, 13; the CPI (M), 35; 
the CPI, 11; and JP’s now fractured child, the Janata Party and 
the Lok Dal, 31 and 41, respectively. The political wheel which 
JP had begun to turn some six years earlier had thus apparently 
revolved a complete circle. Early in the Bihar agitation, Vinoba 
had predicted that nothing would come of it, and in a certain sense 
his prediction had at last proved right. 

Shortly after the election, the editor of Vigil opined: ‘‘The 
tremendous success of Mrs Gandhi and her party has to be ac- 
cepted with good grace. The democratic process had thrown her 
out in 1977. The same machinery has brought her back to power 
and glory onthe crest of an inexplicable popularity in 1980.°’7? 
The Executive of the Sarva Seva Sangh, displaying once again 
their own populist approach to politics, even found some comfort 
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in the result, and declared: ‘‘A new Government has been elected 
by the people demonstrating once again their awareness that 
they are the masters.’’ However, the statement also added that the 
responsibility of the people did not end with the casting of a vote. 
As JP had taught, ‘‘the power of the people’’ should exert its in- 
fluence on day-to-day national affairs and maintain, through People’s 
Committees, ‘‘a correct balance between the power of the state, the 
society, and the individual’’. The Executive were ‘“‘acutely aware” 
of their own shortcomings in organizing People’s Committees on 
a national basis—a task to which they now rededicated themselves 
with renewed determination.” In another stock-taking exercise, 
Manmohan Choudhuri asked, ‘‘What next?’’?® The task in India, 
he suggested, was not merely to uphold the democratic system and 
values but also to bring about far-reaching revolutionary changes 
within the democratic framework by following the way shown by 
Gandhi and JP. For seeing this revolution through, a new leader- 
ship was essential. ‘‘Such a leadership’’, he declared, hopefully, 
“is evolving and will evolve through the struggles and strivings of 
the people, through constructive activities and satyagrahas.”’ In this 
context, ‘“The Sarvodaya movement, the People’s Committees, the 
Sangharsha Vahini, as inheritors of the traditions of Gandhiji and 
JP, have a crucial role to play.”’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Towards the Non-Party Alternative? 


“he fear of “‘imminent authoritarianism’? which motivated 
Tarkunde’s ‘‘one-point programme” and which was shared by 
many workers in the Total Revolution camp was understandable 
but exaggerated. The victory of Mrs Gandhi and her Congress 
was not followed by a swift return to the kind of autocratic rule 
imposed during the Emergency. The decisiveness of Mrs Gandhi’s 
victory, which was repeated in eight of the nine Assembly elections 
of May 1980, made unnecessary the breaking of the promise she 
had given during the election campaign not to re-impose a state 
of Emergency. The opposition parties had been routed and, in 
defeat, they proceeded to fragment even further. Thus they posed 
no threat to the hegemony of what the Election Commissioner 
then declared to be ‘‘the real Congress’’. The only exception was 
the CPI (M) which maintained its hold on West Bengal and re- 
asserted it impressively in the Assembly elections in that State in 
May 1982. But even the CPI (M), despite a rapprochement with 
the CPI, has made no substantial progress in projecting itself as 
the centre of a national ‘‘left democratic united front’’ capable of 
replacing Congress and taking India along the path to Marxist 
revolution. 

In the three years that have elapsed since the general election 
of 1980, the political situation in India has resembled in some 
ways the situation that obtained in the years immediately following 
the general election of 1971. A Congress Government, led by a 
skilful populist politician and with a substantial majority in 
Parliament, though not with a majority inthe electorate, has been 
faced by a fragmented opposition incapable of putting its act 
together. Outside Parliament, the Government has had to cope 
with several popular agitations. The most serious of these was in 
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Assam where, since 1979, the indigenous population, fearful of 
being swamped by ‘‘foreigners’’, many of them immigrants from 
Bangladesh, have campaigned for their removal from the electoral 
register. Despite many rounds of negotiations, the issue has proved 
intractable. Over prolonged periods normal life in the State has 
been brought to a halt, and when the postponed elections for the 
Parliamentary seats and the Assembly were finally held in February 
1983, there was a widespread boycott of them, accompanied by 
violence which claimed the lives of more than three thousand 
people. Elsewhere, there have been agitations by farmers in various 
States, notably Maharashtra, for improved procurement prices; an 
agitation in Gujarat over the issue of reservation of jobs and places 
for Harijans; an agitation in Punjab for a separate Sikh State of 
‘Khalistan’; and a one-day general strike called by all the major 
trade union organizations other than the Congress-oriented INTUC. 
A further incipient agitation for the removal of the Chief Minister 
of Maharashtra, A. R. Antulay, on the ground that he had blatant- 
ly misused his authority for corrupt purposes, was forestalled by 
his resignation. The Congress Government has survived. But it has 
made no striking advances on the social and economic fronts and, 
over the three years, popular support for it has diminished consi- 
derably. Thelatter became evident when, in May 1982, the Congress 
failed to win clear majorities in the Assembly elections in Haryana 
and Himachal Pradesh, even though Congress Governments were 
afterwards formed with the support of defectors and independents. 
It became more evident in January 1983, when the Congress 
spectacularly lost the Assembly elections in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, as well as in the small State of Tripura where the CPI(M) 
won a clear victory. However, shortly afterwards, the Congress did 
score a victory in the Delhi municipal elections and—for what it 
was worth—in the Assam elections. A significant factor contribu- 
ting to the Congress party’s declining support was divisions within 
its own ranks following the death in a flying accident of Sanjay 
Gandhi in June 1980. Despite her protestations to the contrary, 
Mrs Gandhi was clearly preparing the way for Sanjay to succeed 
her eventually, and by the time of his death he had begun to take 
a firm grip on the Congress party. Subsequently, Rajiv Gandhi 
was assigned his younger brother’s role. A somewhat reluctant 
politician with a different cast of mind, he proceeded to remove 
from their positions in the party many of Sanjay’s supporters. They 
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then rallied behind Sanjay’s politically ambitious widow, Maneka. 
Under her leadership, they eventually broke away from the 


Congress and formed a new political party, the Rashtriya Sanjay 
Manch. 


Sanjay Gandhi’s death in hubristic circumstances removed from 
the political scene an important influence directed towards 
establishing autocratic government in India. But even without him, 
there has been a slide in that direction, just as there was in the 
early 1970s. The Government has taken several significant steps 
away from the liberal democracy re-established by the Janata 
Government—steps which prompted Tarkunde to observe that it 
was not necessary for Mrs Gandhi to declare another emergency 
since she could achieve the same object by other means. Thus, in 
September 1980, the National Security Ordinance was promulgated. 
It empowered the Government to detain persons for twelve months 
in order to prevent actions which are in any way prejudicial 
to the security of the state, the maintenance of public order, and 
the maintenance of supplies and essential services. Detentions, 
however, were to be reviewed by advisory boards and reasons 
for detentions given within five days. A Bill regularising the Ordi- 
nance was passed in the following December, by which time 207 
people had been detained. In July 1981, a further Ordinance, also 
later enacted, was promulgated. Entitled the Essential Services 
Maintenance Ordinance, it empowered the Government to ban 
strikes in a wide range of essential services and to arrest without 
Warrant, and to try summarily, strikers and the organizers of 
strikes in such services. Promulgated at a time when no major 
strike was in progress or threatened and when the number of strikes 
had fallen, it was seen, not surprisingly, as another step taken by the 
Prime Minister to assume blanket powers that could be used to 
snuff out opposition. It was in protest against both these measures 
that the trade unions organized in January 1982 the one-day general 
strike, already mentioned, as a consequence of which 25,000 persons 
-were arrested and then released shortly afterwards. A third illiberal 
measure that excited widespread opposition was the hurried passage, 
in August 1982, of the Bihar Press Bill which created a new offence 
of printing ‘“‘grossly indecent or scurrilous matters intended for 
blackmail’’. The Bill related only to Bihar but opponents alleged 
that it was enacted on instructions from the Union Government 
and it was therefore seen as a trial run for more general measures 
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to curb and intimidate the press. Bowing to the opposition, the Bill 
was withdrawn in July 1983. The Government was also perceived 
as adopting a stance inimical to the independence of the judiciary. 
In May 1980, the Supreme Court ruled as unconstitutional those 
sections of the 42nd Amendment Act of 1976 which gave Parliament 
unlimited powers to amend the Constitution. The Law Minister 
described the judgement as “‘unfortunate” and made clear that the 
Government did not subscribe to the theory that the Constitution 
had a basic structure which Parliament could not alter. Subsequen- 
tly, the Supreme Court delivered a judgement much more acceptable 
to the Government—one which conferred on the executive even 
greater powers to transfer judges (and thus possibly influence them) 
than it possessed during the Emergency. 

If in several important respects the political situation in India 
in the early 1980s was reminiscent of the years following the 197] 
elections, there was, however, one major difference. JP was dead 
and there was no other person of comparable stature capable, as 
he had been in the early 1970s, of serving as the symbol of the 
opposition and mobilizing masses of people in confrontation with 
the Government. However, the Sarvodaya movement was alive 
and still seeking to promote nonviolent revolution in India. How 
did it fare in the first three years after Mrs Gandhi’s return to 
power? 

The first event to be noted is the death on 15 November 1982 
of Vinoba Bhave. The manner of Vinoba’s death is also worth 
noting, since it seemed to confirm that he had indeed possessed the 
great spiritual qualities which led many to regard him as a saint. 
Whether he was a saint or not, it was, certainly, the death of aman 
who possessed a remarkable degree of control over his physical 
body and who exhibited a finely cultivated sense of “non-attach- 
ment” of the kind commended in the Gita—the scriptural work 
whose message he had done so much to promote. He had been 
ailing for several months when, on 5 November, he suffered a 
heart attack. Given medical treatment, his condition improved 
and the doctors thought that a complete recovery was possible. 
But then, in the early hours of 9 November, he indicated clearly 
that the time had come when he should “‘discard the body’’: he 
resolved henceforth to take no more medicine and also no food 
and no water. He kept firmly to the resolve and, conscious almost 
to the end, he died peacefully six days later.’ 
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Vinoba’s death was an occasion for national mourning as well 
as for mourning by Sarvodaya workers. Among the many tributes 
paid to him by the latter, there were some by those who had long 
been critical of his approach to nonviolent revolution. That 
Sarvodaya workers of all hues joined in paying tribute does not, 
however, disguise the fact that some of Vinoba’s actions in the three 
years before his death were disconcerting to total revolutionaries 
and contributed to increasing, rather than reducing, the divisions 
that existed in the movement. 

One such action related to the Shanti Sena. Addressing the 
World Women’s Conference held at Paunar, in December 1979, 
Vinoba called on the United Nations Organization to set up a 
World Peace Brigade to help solve disputes and reduce tensions 
between nations.® With the object of enrolling one lakh of volun- 
teers as India’s contribution to the proposed Brigade, he proceeded 
a few months later to set up the Bharatiya Shanti Sena. The new 
organization is based at Paunar, is made up of State units the 
coordinators of which comprise its executive, and Achyut Desh- 
pande was appointed by Vinoba as its national convener. By 
October 1981, some 3,000 volunteers had been enrolled. In taking 
this initiative Vinoba overlooked, or chose to ignore, that the 
Shanti Sena which he himself had set up in 1957 was still in exist- 
ence and operating under the aegis of the Sarva Seva Sangh. The 
Sangh’s Shanti Sena had not been conspicuously active in recent 
years, but it was not moribund. The Sangh’s leaders, not surpris- 
ingly, were upset by Vinoba’s decision to set upa parallel organi- 
zation. Manmohan Choudhuri described Vinoba’s action as ‘‘a 
gross violation of public morality’’ and argued that, before setting 
up a new organization, efforts should have been made to revive the 
old one.* Confronted by Vinoba’s fait accompli and not wishing 
to contribute to the confusion, the Sangh, however, decided, in 
June 1980, to suspend its own Shanti Sena and to co-operate with 
the Paunar organization in enrolling Shanti Sainiks.® 

Vinoba’s fault, as perceived by his critics in the Sangh, was 
compounded by the terms of the pledge drawn up for the new 
Shanti Sena. One of its seven points required the members to be 
‘‘non-partisan’’ and this was specifically interpreted to include not 
voting for anyone in the elections. At the Acharyakul Sammelan, 
in October 1980, Vinoba explained and defended the requirement. 
It was essential, he said, that members of the Acharyakul, the 
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Shanti Sena, and Stri Shakti (the association for ‘‘women’s power’’) 
should be above party politics. ‘‘You know’’, he quipped, ‘‘there 
was a party to which people gave both votes and (currency) notes”’ 
—an allusion to the Janata Party. ‘‘That party slipped, fell and 
proved useless. Hence you should not vote for anybody.’’ Demo- 
cracy was ‘‘demonacracy”’ and politics was a ‘‘demoniac science’’.’ 
They should not vote even for people’s candidates, nor for a party 
that put prohibition in its manifesto.’ At the conference of the new 
Shanti Sena a year later, he explained his position in these words: 
‘‘Party means a part. To vote for one party and not to vote for 
another, will result in the division of the country. Hence, no vote 
should be cast.’ However, there was some confusion over 
whether or not Vinoba’s advice was intended as a general pre- 
scription applicable to all voters. In Vigil, he was reported as 
saying that it was not morally right to have one code of conduct 
for oneself and another for one’s family: ‘‘Tell everybody not to 
vote for anyone. When people are brought round to this idea in 
lakhs and crores, then it will be of some effect.’’4° But at the 
Shanti Sena conference, which took place after this report, he said 
that his advice was directed to Shanti Sainiks and did not apply to 
everybody. 

Whether intended to apply to everybody or not, the advice was 
not acceptable to many members of the Sarva Seva Sangh. 
Manmohan Choudhuri argued that any attempt to build up a new 
system, refusing to have dealings with the old—a stance adopted 
by the Doukhobors, a pacifist sect which Tolstoy had once cham- 
pioned—made no sense in the modern world. Refusal to vote 
would make sense only when people refused to pay taxes and 
declined to take the help of the Government for any purpose—but 
that was not the type of non-cooperation Vinoba had in mind.” 
At a seminar on the subject, organized by the Sangh, opinion was 
overwhelmingly against what was described as ‘‘renunciation of the 
right to vote’, although it was also recognized that refusal to vote 
could be an effective protest on particular occasions for specific 
limited purposes. A similar view was taken by most of the 
delegates when the matter was discussed at the Sarvodaya Sam- 
melan at Kharapur in June 1980. However, opinion remained 
divided. K. Arunachalam, the Sarvodaya leader from Tamil Nadu 
who had been appointed the new chairman of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, felt that ‘‘precept will clash with practice if (constructive 
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workers) participate in election processes’’.4* And in September 
1980, the Uttar Pradesh Sarvodaya Mandal unanimously accepted 
Vinoba’s suggestion that elections’ should be boycotted. Its Lok 
Sevaks would not vote themselves; they would educate the people 
not to vote for any party candidate; and they would try to get the 
people, in an organized way, to register their negative decision on 
the ballot paper.!4 The Mandal’s position was thus similar to that 
taken by some of the Vahini in the general election of 1980. 
Whether the position was quite in harmony with the spirit of 
Vinoba’s advice is another question. But that advice in any case 
was, as we have seen, somewhat ambiguous. 


Vinoba’s decision to launch the new Shanti Sena, committed 
to ‘‘non-partisanship’’ as he defined it, gave encouragement to 
the group of dissenting Sarvodaya workers who had resigned from 
the Sarva Seva Sangh and who, without much success, had tried 
to set up their own organization. In July 1980, some of them 
endorsed the idea, promoted by Narendra Dube, of setting up a 
new body to be known as the Sarvodaya Sevak Sangh. The organi- 
zation, unlike the reformed Sarva Seva Sangh, would conduct its 
affairs strictly in accordance with the unanimity principle and its 
members would sign a pledge approved by Vinoba. When Vinoba 
was informed of the proposal, he made two suggestions: first, 
none of its members should hold office in any organization, such 
as a Bhoodan Board or a Khadi Board, that had been set up by 
the Government; and, secondly, all Sarvodaya organizations should 
merge with the Acharyakul. The first suggestion was acceptable 
to the Sarvodaya workers involved in Dube’s move but the second 
was not. After further discussion, Vinoba agreed to the idea of a 
new organization; he suggested, however, that it should be named 
‘“Antyodaya Sevak Sangh’’.® At the Gramswaraj Sammelan, 
attended by 300 delegates and held at Jamshedpur, in October 
1981, the new organization so-named but with the addition of the 
prefix ‘“‘Akhil Bharat’’—a prefix to which Vinoba hac objected 
when attached to its predecessor, the Sarvodaya Parishad—was 
set up. Its patron was Charu Chandra Bhandari and Dube was 
appointed its convener.!® 

Dube’s move, however, was no more successful than the earlier 
attempts to set up an organization dedicated to ‘‘true’’ Sarvodaya 
principles and capable of displacing the ‘‘deviationist’’ Sarva Seva 
Sangh. It was followed, therefore, in September 1982 by another 
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and more substantial move by the dissenting group of Sarvodaya 
workers to project themselves as the genuine Sarvodaya movement. 
Significantly, the new move was marked by the return of Nirmala 
Deshpande to the fray and, even more significantly, it enjoyed the 
active support of the Congress Government and party. Among 
other Sarvodaya workers involved were: Narendra Dube, Hari- 
vallabh Parekh, C. A. Menon, Prashant Mohanty, and M. Aram, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the rural university at Gandhigram. The 
move took the form of holding a National Convention of 
Constructive Workers at Rajghat, New Delhi, on 10 and 11 
September 1982—the latter date conveniently coinciding with 
Vinoba’s birthday. Some 4,000 delegates attended, although some 
came out of curiosity and some, 90 its critics alleged, were 
attracted by a subsidized trip to the capital. In the absence of the 
Prime Minister—on a visit to Srinagar following the death of 
Sheikh Abdullah—the convention was inaugurated by the Union 
Home Minister, but Mrs Gandhi returned in time to address the 
final session. On Vinoba’s birthday, his last on earth, the main 
speaker was the new President of India, Giani Zail Singh; and 
the convention was also addressed by S. M. Joshi, the Maharash- 
trian Sarvodaya leader, and Gokul Bhai Bhatt, the veteran 
Sarvodaya leader from Rajasthan who had led the campaign for 
prohibition in that State. The ostensible purpose of the convention 
as stated in ‘‘The Rajghat Appeal’’!’ was to discuss ‘‘a new social 
and just economic order based on the Gandhian principles of 
Truth and Nonviolence’’. In order to realize this new order, as 
envisaged by Gandhi and Vinoba, it was necessary for Sarvodaya 
workers to rededicate themselves to Gandhi’s 18-point Construc- 
tive Programme and the Government’s new 20-point National 
Programme—the latter announced by Mrs Gandhi in January 1982 
as the successor to the 20-point programme propounded at the 
beginning of the Emergency in 1975.18 To achieve these goals, 
continued the Appeal, constructive workers should unite into ‘‘a 
well-knit National Organisation’’, and they should also ensure 
the involvement of youth and mobilize women’s power. The 
Appeal further stated: ‘‘An agency to coordinate the activities of 
various Constructive Work institutions and the Government should 
be devised to facilitate effective implementation of the above 
mentioned objectives channellising national resources.”’ 

As we have noted in earlier chapters, the attendance of Govern- 
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ment ministers and of the President of India at Sarvodaya 
conferences is by no means unprecedented. But the nature of their 
presence at this convention was significantly different from anything 
that had gone before, with the possible exception of the conference 
organized by the Bhoodan Silver Jubilee Committee at Paunar in 
December 1975—but even that conference had not openly endorsed 
the Government’s original 20-point programme. In the circums- 
tances of 1982, some of which are obvious and others of which 
will be discussed below, the National Convention may be seen as 
an overt attempt by the Government and the Congress to co-opt 
the Gandhian constructive movement and incorporate it as a ‘‘non- 
political’’ agency of the state’s ruling elite. Ifthe plans for a new 
national organization succeeded, the divisions within the Gandhian 
movement will become institutionalized. There will be, on the one 
side, a Congress-oriented Gandhian movement and, on the other, 
an opposition-oriented Gandhian movement. And with the former 
enjoying the favour and patronage of the Congress Governments— 
so long as they remain in power—the aim will be to eliminate 
finally any threat to the present system still posed by the latter. 


Among the specific objectives listed in ‘‘The Rajghat Appeal’, 
there were two which were somewhat embarrassing to the Congress 
Government: prohibition and cow protection. During the Janata 
regime, steps had been taken to extend and enforce prohibition. 
But when Congress returned to power, these steps were retracted. 
Thus, prohibition was ended in sixteen of the twenty-one districts 
of Uttar Pradesh, and in Bihar the new Government decided 
not to pursue the policy of total prohibition adopted by its 
predecessor. For a time, Rajasthan resisted the new trend. In that 
State, the Gandhian workers finally achieved their objective of 
total prohibition early in 1980, but their victory was short-lived. 
In the following year, the Rajasthan Government also abandoned 
the policy.?® 

Cow protection was a matter potentially even more embarrassing 
to the Congress Government since, as we have seen, this was an issue 
which Vinoba had made his own. A few days after the formation 
of Mrs Gandhi’s new Government in January 1980, Vinoba warned 
that, if it did not ban cow slaughter, he might take to satyagraha 
again.° Seven months later, in a statement to the Go-Seva Sam- 
melan, he reiterated his opinion that, within the Supreme Court’s 
decision on the subject, a complete ban on cow slaughter should 
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be imposed immediately. He referred to the promises made to him 
when he had raised the issue in 1976 and 1979. On the latter occa- 
sion, he pointedly remarked: ‘‘Indira and her party had observed 
a one-day fast with Baba.’’ He felt certain, therefore, that all 
parties would fufil their assurances.”! In the ensuing year, there 
were no signs that the assurances would in fact be fulfilled, so in 
October, 1981, plans were announced fora ‘‘gentle satyagraha’’. 
The satyagraha was to take the form of two-day continuous fasts at 
some 10,000 places throughout the country during the period 30 
January to 22 February 1982, i.e., from the anniversary of Gandhi’s - 
death to the anniversary of the death of Kasturba, his wife.?? In 
1979, the campaign had been focused on the obdurate governments 
in West Bengal and Kerala. Their position had not changed since 
then, but in 1982 the campaign was mainly focused on the abattoir 
at Deonar in Bombay where slaughter of cattle for beef exports 
had increased significantly over the previous decade. Vinoba appoi- 
nted Achyut Deshpande, the convener of the new Shanti Sena, to 
lead the satyagraha at Deonar which began on 12 January 1982.?% 
In 1979, also, Vinoba had begun a fast unto death which, as we have 
noted, was called off after five days when a compromise solution, 
later aborted, was announced. In 1982, he undertook no such fast 
but a surrogate, so to speak, presented himself in the person of 
Swami Gyanchandraji. On | April 1982, the latter began a fast unto 
death with the object of persuading the Government to announce 
legislation banning cow slaughter. He was arrested, force-fed, 
released, and then after resuming his fast, re-arrested and again 
force-fed. On 3 June, by which date the Government had tightened 
restrictions on the transport of bovine cattle, the Swami, on the 
advice of Vinoba and ‘‘in response to his own inner voice’’, finally 
abandoned his fast. 


While the Swami’s fast was in progress, on 10 April, the Prime 
Minister met Vinoba at Paunar. What occurred during this visit 
sheds an interesting light on Vinoba’s conduct of the satyagraha. 
Mrs Gandhi told him that she had talked to the Chief Ministers 
of Kerala, West Bengal, and Tripura, and was pursuing the matter. 
She had also written to other Chief Ministers asking them to imp- 
lement strictly the existing laws and to ban the transport of cows 
outside their own States. She then asked Vinoba whether he had 
anything to say. Back came Vinoba’s astonishing reply: ‘‘When 
you go to sleep, you should mentally utter Ram while inhaling and 
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Hari while exhaling’? —a suggestion which, it is reported, Mrs 
Gandhi respectfully accepted! When Vinoba’s fellow-ashramites 
learned that he had not used the occasion to press the Prime 
Minister on the issue, nor allowed anyone else to do so, they natu- 
rally asked him why. He replied: ‘‘The Deonar satyagraha is going 
on, is it not?’’4 

The Deonar satyagraha was, indeed, still going on and in fact 
had been intensified. At its session at Puri, in November 1981, the 
Sarva Seva Sangh had endorsed the planned ‘‘gentle satyagraha’’ 
and then, on 29 February 1892, Thakurdas Bang and other Sangh 
leaders met Vinoba to discuss how they could help to ‘‘gear’’ up 
the Deonar satyagraha. Bang suggested that it should be directed 
jointly by representatives of the new Shanti Sena, the Go-Seva 
Sangh, the Sarva Seva Sangh and some other Gandhian organiza- 
tions. Vinoba agreed and later a new action committee, which 
included Bang and Jagannathan, was set up, Achyut Deshpande 
remaining as the convener. ‘‘Give up the gentleness’’, said Vinoba, 
‘‘and gear up the satyagraha .... This satyagraha will only be with- 
drawn when there is a total ban on the slaughter of cows and 
bullocks in India.’ After joining the action committee, Jaganna- 
than enthused about ‘‘the divine inspiration”’’ that had led Vinoba 
to demand the total ban. ‘“The Deonar Satyagraha’’, he wrote, ‘‘is 
a holy war against the present trend of destructive policies of the 
Government’’, and was similar to Gandhi’s Salt Satyagraha. ‘‘Saint 
Vinoba’’, he added, had ‘‘raised the banner of revolt’’ for the sake 
of India’s peasant millions, since the destruction of cows and 
bullocks would ‘‘inevitably lead to the capitalistic pattern of trac- 
tor-economy in the country.’’° 

Under the auspices of the new action committee, an attempt 
was made by one hundred satyagrahis to block the entry of bullock, 
into the abattoir. The action was supported by hundreds of others, 
including many women. Later, batches of satyagrahis took turns 
to hold continuous prayer-meetings at the scene of the action. 
They were arrested by the police but then released without charge. 
On 1 May 1982, Achyut Deshpande declarea that the satyagraha 
had acquired the form of a ‘‘national front’’, but he also admitted 
that ‘‘the crusade might prove a prolonged one’’.2’? The caution 
proved justified, although the action at Deonar and at other places 
did lead to some movement on the part of the Government. Mrs 
Gandhi wrote to the Chief Ministers of fourteen Statesasking them 
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to ensure that the ban on cow slaughter was enforced ‘‘in letter 
and spirit and....not allowed to be circumvented by devious 
methods.’’ By August 1982, most of the Chief Ministers had res- 
ponded favourably.?® Not included in the fourteen States were 
those of West Bengal, Kerala, and Tripura; but in a letter to 
Vinoba on 22 October 1982, Radhakrishna Bajaj informed him that 
a writ had been filed in the Supreme Court to obtain a declaration 
that the slaughter of bovine cattle and trade in beef were illegal. 
The Supreme Court had admitted the writ and had issued a notice 
to the Government of India and the Governments of the three 
States just mentioned to file their objections.2® There the matter 
rested when Vinoba died on 15 November. After his death, the 
satyagraha continued and by the end of the year, some 18,000 
satyagrahis from all over the country and a larger number from 
Bombay had participated in it. But in 1982, as in 1976 and 1979, 
it was not one which aroused widespread interest among the Indian 
public at large. Whatever else may be said about it, it can safely 
be predicted that no future historian will concur with Jagannathan 
in likening the Deonar Satyagraha to Gandhi’s Salt Satyagraha. 


Although the Sarva Seva Sangh endorsed the satyagraha and 
some of its leaders joined the action committee, banning cow 
slaughter was not the main preoccupation of Sarvodaya workers 
in the total revolution camp in the three years after January 1980. 
Their principal activities were directed to extending the system of 
People’s Committees, developing the ‘‘intensive areas”’ as bases for 
total revolution, and endeavouring to promote what they came to 
describe as ‘‘the non-party alternative’. 

_ With the programme of institutionalizing people’s power modest 
progress was made during this period. In February 1980, there 
were some 5,000 primary people’s committees in the country;®° by 
August of that year, the number had doubled. Most of the pro- 
gress had been made in the States of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil 
Nadu and Bihar. The latter State accounted for half the total, and 
in the area of West Champaran the people’s committees, under the 
youthful leadership of Kameshwar Lal Indu, had been particularly 
active in combating corruption and organizing industrial labourers.*! 
By December 1981, the total number of committees had risen to 
15,000—a figure roughly equivalent to 3 per cent of the villages in 
the country.*? Although membership pattern varied widely, the 
bulk of the members—perhaps some 5,00,000 in all—consisted of 
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Harijans, landless labourers, and tribal people.** At the second con- 
ference of the National People’s Committee, its secretary gave exam- 
ples of the work of the primary committees: conducting satyagraha 
against misappropriation of government funds for relief work, 
campaigning to ensure that agricultural labourers were paid the 
minimum statutory wage, helping to form a union of rickshaw 
pullers, securing the admission of Harijans to temples, and ensur- 
ing that land intended for distribution to the landless actually went 
to them.3! Such activities suggest that some of those involved in 
the programme were beginning to envisage a more positive role for 
the people’s committees than simply acting as watchdogs over the 
Government and elected representatives. In fact, they were coming 
to the conclusion that the existing political parties and political 
leadership had failed and that it was the task of the committees to 
encourage the people themselves to develop a revolutionary alter- 
native.*> At the meeting of the National People’s Committee at 
Udaipur in April 1981, this line of thinking led to a statement 
asserting that the work of the movement was premised on the 
assumption that the existing system was unacceptable and that a 
total revolution was necessary to transform it. Hence people’s 
committees had a dual function to perform: to keep a check on 
“state power’’ and also to evolve as ‘‘a moral alternative’ to it. 
However, the NPC proceeded to observe that in their working, the 
people’s committees tended towards social welfare. Social trans- 
formation was still not the dominant concern, and thus there was 
a ‘‘danger that they will lose their revolutionary character and be 
co-opted in the existing system’’.*® 

Although the number of committees had increased and a more 
radical role for them was being envisaged, Manmohan Choudhuri 
in December 1981 remarked that ‘‘unfortunately the People’s Com- 
mittee movement had failed to take off’’.8’? This remark was echoed 
at the second conference of the NPC. The people’s committees, it 
was noted, had given a good account of their capabilities during 
their three years of infancy, but they were ‘‘quite inadequate’’ to 
cope with the challenge they faced at a time when “four country is 
passing through a deep and pervasive crisis which threatens our 
democratic polity and even our national identity itself’’.°° During 
the period January 1980 to December 1982, several problems arose 
in connection with the programme. One was the familiar problem 
of finance. Initially, expenses incurred by the committees were met 
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by a grant from the JP Total Revolution Fund, but by mid-1981 
the Fund was nearly exhausted and financial appeals to the public 
had become necessary. Another problem was presented when early 
in 1981 Narayan Desai, the general secretary of the NPC, intima- 
ted his desire to resign. He was persuaded to stay on until the end 
of the year, and a small team was appointed to give a fillip to the 
organizational work.®® Making the people’s committees at the 
higher levels representative was a further problem. When the NPC 
ceased to be ad hoc in June 1979, the State and District People’s 
Committees were to follow suit by the end of the year. But in 
February 1981, many of them were still ad hoc. These were then 
told to reorganize themselves by the end of the following month, 
or they would lose their recognition. Even so, it was not until 
October 1981 that the first representative State People’s Commit- 
tee in the country was formed when 350 delegates representing 
850 committees met to elect the new Maharashtra State People’s 
Committee.*° Then, in December 1981, a new National People’s 
Committee was elected. Manmohan Choudhuri was elected chair- 
man, Siddharaj Dhadda and Ramamurti, vice-chairmen; and 
Devendra Singh replaced Narayan Desai as general secretary. The 
election of these men signified that the direction of the people’s 
committee movement, still a long way from its goal of institutiona- 
lizing people’s power, would remain in the hands of JP’s lieute- 
nants,‘ 


Setting up the people’s committees is a programme intended to 
apply to every village, town, and city in the country, but the distri- 
bution of the 15,000 primary committees so far established suggests 
that the programme has been relatively most successful in the areas 
designated by the Sarva Seva Sangh as ‘‘intensive areas’’, or as 
they are now more commonly called, ‘‘Total Revolution areas’’. As 
might be expected, the areas selected were often those which had 
responded best to the campaigns for Gramdan. Consequently, the 
areas tend to be concentrated in a few States, namely Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra; and consequently, also, the 
preferred institution of people’s power in some areas has been the 
Gram Sabha, rather than the people’s committee. Thus, in Bihar 
where in early 1980 there were forty-four areas; intensive work was 
proceeding in twenty-eight of them under the aegis of people’s 
committees, and in the remaining sixteen under the aegis of Gram 
Sabhas of which by that date some 800 had been formed.* The 
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general rule adopted by Sarvodaya workers was to use or to acti- 
vise the Gram Sabhas in Gramdan villages and, elsewhere, to set 
up people’s committees. | 
_ At the time of Mrs Gandhi’s return to power, the number of 
‘intensive areas’? was 150. By the end of 1980, the number had 
risen to 173, Bihar with fifty-five areas accounting for half of the 
increase.*® The increase suggests that the movement is spreading, 
albeit somewhat slowly, and this is confirmed by the number of 
workers involved. At the beginning of 1980, there were 200 full- 
time Sarvodaya workers engaged in the programme in Bihar, 
although it was also reported that providing subsistence for them 
was a problem. By the end of the year, the number of such workers 
had increased to 350.44 This increase in Bihar reflected a modest 
expansion nationally in the number of Lok Sevaks associated with 
the Sarva Seva Sangh. The Sangh declared 1980 to be the year of 
‘search for workers’’ and, as a result of the search, the total num- 
ber of Lok Sevaks increased to#7,000—a figure still below the 
number involved during the ‘‘toofan’”’ campaign for Gramdan but 
at least encouragingly higherthan the 5,000 noted in the last 
chapter. The increase was accompanied by intensified efforts to 
train the workers through holding camps and sending them on short 
courses ata special school set up for the purpose and run by 
Narayan Desai. The movement also had some limited success in 
enlarging the number of Friends of Sarvodaya and in recruiting 
members of its new peasant organization—the Kisan Mazdoor 
Sangh. No overall figures for these are available, but it was reported 
that during ‘‘Lok Swaraj Fortnight’’ in 1982 some 500 Friends 
of Sarvodaya and some 8,000 members of the Kisan Mazdoor 
Sangh were enrolled in one area in Orissa.*® 

Such statistics, however, provide a poor index of the progress 
made by the movement in its project of building a network of 
bases for Total Revolution. Even the project’s main architect— 
Bang—has admitted that some of the areas exist ‘‘on paper only’’.*® 
Inevitably, progress has been uneven and punctuated by failures 
as well as successes. Thus, in the Makarana area of Rajasthan, an 
area comprising 101 villages, 87 of which had declared for Gramdan 
two years of campaigning 1978-80 led to the setting up of people’s 
committees in most of the villages, but because of ‘“‘lack of good 
workers’’ they were not very effective. An attempt to organise the 
Vahini also failed. On the other hand, a satyagraha to prevent the 
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Government auctioning marble quarries was successful, and more 
intensive work in the following year in seven villages and one town 
led to the enrolment often Lok Sevaks, twenty part-time village 
workers, and 100 Friends of Sarvodaya.*’ In reporting on his tours 
of the areas, Bang has commended some for the way in which con- 
structive work is being synthesized with nonviolent resistance. 
Champaran, already mentioned in connection with the programme 
of people’s committees and where, in 1980, some 250 youth were 
engaged full-time in the work, is one such area. Tanjore district in 
Tamil Nadu is another area in which development work proceeds 
hand-in-hand with confrontation. Among the achievements on the 
constructive side in Tamil Nadu in recent years have been the con- 
firmation of 557 Gramdan villages and the establishment on Bhoo- 
dan land of fifty agricultural communities, known as Sarva Seva 
Farms. Thus, in some areas at least, including Bodh Gaya where, as 
We saw in the previous chapter, the Vahini is active, building the 
bases for Total Revolution means continuing the kind of construc- 
tive work done during the Bhoodan and Gramdan campaigns but 
combining it with resistive nonviolence. 


It is difficult to make an overall assessment of the Sangh’s pro- 
gramme in the “‘intensive areas’’. Progress in building the revolu- 
tionary bases has not been spectacular, but there can be no mistak- 
ing the signs of increasing militancy in the years 1980-82. Following 
the initial period devoted to ‘“‘conscientisation’’, the workers invo- 
lved in the programme have shown their readiness to employ 
satyagraha on a local scale to correct injustices. The popular image 
of the Sangh’s Lok Sevak is changing. He is ceasing to be seen, as 
he once was by his critics, as a well-meaning but naive revolu- 
tionary whose predilection for reconciling social conflicts made 
him in practice the virtual agent of the oppressors. Instead, more 
and more, he is being seen as someone who identifies himself with 
the oppressed and is willing to help them in the nonviolent struggle 
for liberation. The militancy of the present generation of Lok 
Sevaks was evident in the message they delivered in the course of 
2,500 padayatras through thousands of villages during ‘Lok 
Swaraj Fortnight’? in early 1981. The message was: ‘‘We don’t 
want rule of leaders, of parties, of goondas, of bureaucracy. We 
want our own rule: Gramswaraj and Lokswaraj.’’** The militancy 
was also evident in the demonstration organized by Gram Sabhas 
in mainly Harijan and tribal villages in three blocks in Bihar in 
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the following year. The object of the demonstration was to obtain 
the irrigation facilities promised in Mrs Gandhi’s new 20-point pro- 
gramme, and the slogan of the demonstrators was: ‘‘No taxation 
without representation.’’*° 

The new spirit that informs recent activities in the ‘‘intensive 
areas’’ and the new policy which positsa dual function for people’s 
committees are related to the more general project of building 
‘“‘the non-party alternative’’. In some sense, of course, there is noth- 
ing novel about this project: the concept of Sarvodaya Revolution, 
including JP’S version, Total Revolution, implies working for an 
alternative to the existing system. But in the sense used here, the 
phrase signifies a clarification of Sarvodaya strategy consequent on 
the collapse of ‘‘the Janata experiment’’ and the abandonment of 
the notion that, out of existing parties, a ‘‘people’s party’’ can be 
formed so that ‘‘state power’ and ‘‘people’s power’’ can cooperate 
in making the nonviolent revolution. To tracing how thinking 
about ‘“‘the non-party alternative’? developed in the three years 
after January 1980, we now turn. 

Early in March 1980, the National Affairs Committee of Sarva 
Seva Sangh met to review the national situation following the dis- 
solution of nine State Assemblies in mid-February. Shortly after- 
wards, the Sangh’s president sent a circular to all Sarvodaya 
Mandals.*® Consistent with keeping intact the Sangh’s image as a 
non-party organization, an attempt should be made, Bang suggest- 
ed, to see if all the forces believing in democracy could ‘‘make a 
commen cause during the ensuing Assembly elections’. With that 
end in view, ‘“‘people having faith in people’s power, decentralisa- 
tion, human liberty, national integration, and simplicity in person- 
al life’? should be contacted and efforts made to strengthen ‘‘the 
non-party alternative’’. Reference was also made to the possibility 
of setting up people’s candidates. At this stage, however, the 
nature of ‘‘the non-party alternative’’ remained unclear and the 
terms of the circular suggest that some Sarvodaya leaders were still 
hoping that the Janata Party could be rebuilt. Such hopes lingered 
on, in some breasts at least, even after Mrs Gandhi’s victory in the 
Assembly elections and were given a temporary fillip when in 
December 1980 the erstwhile Jana Sangh faction broke away from 
the Janata Party, formed the Bharatiya Janata Party, and proceed- 
ed to adopt a programme of ‘‘Gandhian socialism’’.*4 Nevertheless, 
a step towards clarification, ‘‘the non-party alternative’’ was taken 
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when in September 1980 the Sangh decided ‘‘to rouse people’s 
urge for self-government (Swaraj) rather than good government 
(Suraj)’’. Guidelines were produced for work in the ‘‘intensive 
areas’ and activists were enjoined to ask the people in villages and 
towns on Republic Day 1981 to take ‘‘an oath of Lok Swaraj’’ and 
then join in collective padayatras to spread the message of Lok 
Swaraj during the fortnight, 30 January to 12 February 1981." 

In the following month, October 1980, the Sarva Seva Sangh 
and the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi jointly organized a conference on 
the national situation at Nadiad in Gujarat.°* The statement issued 
at the conference drew attention to new developments in the long- 
term undesirable trend towards political and economic centraliza- 
tion. ‘‘Attempts are being made to subvert the values that have 
been accepted by the country as the basis of the system of parlia- 
mentary democracy and that can provide a springboard for a 
nonviolent revolution.’”’ The statement went on to deplore the 
apathy of the people at largeand to regret that political parties had 
failed to play a constructive role. It then called on Gandhian insti- 
tutions, constructive workers, and like-minded people to pool their 
resources to form ‘‘a broad-based movement for the defence of 
democratic values and civil liberties’? as an integral part of the 
movement for Lok Swaraj. The statement added that local 
nonviolent struggles on a wide variety of issues could play an 
important role in such a movement. At the end of the conference, 
it was decided that the two sponsoring organizations, together 
with the Gandhi Peace Foundation, should organize a series of 
seminars on national issues which would culminate in a national 
convention. 

The planned ‘‘National Convention on the Present Situation” 
took place at Pattikalyana in May 1981, three other organizations— 
Citizens for Democacy, the National People’s Committee, and the 
People’s Union for Civil Liberties—having meanwhile joined the 
list of sponsors. It was thus mainly a gathering of activists from 
the Total Revolution camp but it included some prominent intelle- 
ctuals, among them J. D. Sethi, Ajit Bhattacharjea, and Kuldip 
Nayar.®*4 The declaration of the convention®® provided a Gandhian 
analysis ofthe situation in which the Indian nation found itself as 
the twenty-first century approached: ‘‘Mounting poverty, unemp- 
loyment, inequality and prices have made the situation intolerable 
for the masses... . There is rampant corruption and exploitation 
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of the poor. Linguistic, caste, and communal tensions... . have as- 
sumed dangerous proportions. There is easy resort to violence to 
settle conflicts. Women are being oppressed and assaulted. Every 
section of society is pursuing its narrow interests even at the cost 
of national existence.’’ Instead of grappling with these problems, 
the present political leaders appeared preoccupied with suppressing 
the independence of the judiciary, the press and thecivil services and 
with enacting draconian laws to appropriate the civil rights of 
ordinary citizens—all with the obvious intent of preventing dissent, 
which is ‘‘the hallmark of democracy’’. Since only democracy guar- 
antees peaceful social change, ‘‘the foremost concern of a peace- 
centred revolutionary” ought to be the safeguarding of the funda- 
mental rights of the citizens. This last point, and the problems 
identified in the declaration, echoed statements JP had made in 
the years leading up to the Emergency of 1975, but other passages 
struck a note that had been muffled during the period of Janata 
rule. ‘‘There is,’ it was pointed out, ‘‘a grossly lopsided distribu- 
tion of power between the state and society. The state is all. The 
society is nothing.... A belief has persisted so far that it is the 
responsibility of the state to remove the ills of society and forge 
India into a vibrant nation. Failures to reach this goal are seen as 
failures of the state.’’ The convention, therefore, called for ‘‘a 
recognition that the state cannot reform or rebuild society. It may 
at best aid the process, if it is enlightened. The society has to carry 
the burden of its reconstruction upon its own shoulders’. The first 
task was ‘‘to build up a countrywide demand to make the village 
the primary unit of government and along with the elective bodies 
at the district and intermediate levels to endow it with effective 
power, constitutional status and resources to enable it to function 
as a self-governing institution’’. 


A similar analysis and similar points were made in the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Sarvodaya Sammelan held at Shimoga later in 
the same month.®* Forces bent on the deliberate destruction of 
democratic values, it was asserted, had raised their heads every- 
where from the village to the national level. ‘“‘We are still facing 
the dangers that Loknayak Jayaprakash had called upon the 
nation to combat.’’ The remedy lay inthe hands of the people 
themselves: ‘“‘Any government, by whichever party it might be head- 
ed, is incapable of bringing about any fundamental changes in the 
situation. Hence the people will have to give up looking to the 
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government and parties for a lead and will have to take the initia- 
tive for bringing about a radical change in the present situation 
and the establishment of Lok Swaraj on the basis of their own 
organised strength.’ Sarvodaya workers, the resolution concluded, 
should concentrate on a few programmes ‘‘with a view to working- 
up a mass movement in the country for the goal of Lok Swaraj’’. 
Although the resolution contained the sentence: ‘“‘There should 
be a general attitude of cooperation towards such programmes and 
policies of the Government that may be beneficial to the people’’, 
its general thrust, like that of the Pattikalyana declaration, was 
clearly oppositional. Both could be read as texts to be used by 
JP’s heirs to mobilize the people and reactivate a ‘‘people’s move- 
ment”’ in confrontation with the Government. As the next steps in 
the mobilization, it was suggested that State level conventions and 
also meetings, seminars, talks and padayatras at the district and 
local levels should be organized to spread the message. When the 
Executive of the Sarva Seva Sangh met in August, Jagannathan 
argued strongly in favour of preparing the people for one year in 
an integrated manner and then “‘launching an action programme 
for an alternative system’’.5”? So perhaps it is not surprising that 
while the Executive discussed the pros and cons of Jagannathan’s 
proposal, news reached them that the Government had made a 


move which can be interpreted as awarning to the total revolution- 
aries. 


The move took the form of an acceptance by the Government 
of an amendment to a private member’s resolution in the Lok 
Sabha on 26 August 1981 asking for a Commission of Enquiry to 
be set up to investigate various Gandhian institutions, notably the 
Sarva Seva Sangh, the Gandhi Peace Foundation, and the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi. In the course of the debate, three charges were 
levelled against these institutions: (i) they were ‘‘tarnishing the 
image’ of the Father of the Nation; (ii) they were spreading an 
atmosphere of destabilization in the country; and (iii) they were 
obtaining money from foreign organizations which were susceptible 
to the influence of foreign intelligence agencies.*® The latter echoed 
the unsubstantiated charge that the US Central Intelligence Agency 
had helped to finance the JP movement in 1974-75. As far as the 
Sangh is concerned, its Executive pointed out that, except for two 
amounts of Rs 10,000, it had received no money from foreign 
sources in the previous decade. In any case, funds from foreign 
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countries were channelled through the Government which thus had 
full knowledge of the transactions. 

After consulting each other, the chairmen of the ldivec institu 
tions issued a joint statement expressing their ‘‘painful surprise”’ 
at the decision to set up a Commission of Enquiry. Their institu- 
tions, they said, functioned openly, within the full knowledge of the 
Government and under the vigilant gaze of the people. As requir- 
ed by law, their accounts were audited annually. Their institutions 
had no reason to evade or fight shy of any legitimate enquiry, but 
the demand for this enquiry had come from persons who were 
ignorant of the real situation and who had made unfounded allega- 
tions in a forum where the institutions had no representatives. ‘‘What 
pains us,”’ they concluded, ‘‘is that instead of defending such volun- 
tary institutions conveying the meassage of Gandhiji, the Government 
has chosen to yield to pressures of a doubtful nature.’®? Vinoba’s 
reaction to the Government’s move was rather different and, in the 
circumstances, not as helpful to the institutions as it might have 
been. ‘‘Baba,”’ he said, ‘‘does not find anything objectionable in 
such an inquiry being made or ordered. Let them do it. They will 
learn that at many places all is well. There may be some places 
where things are not correct, but they would realise that on the 
whole all is well.’’®° 

Later, the institutions decided to challenge the legality of the 
enquiry in the courts on the grounds that the enquiry was unprece- 
dented and the terms of reference of the Commission were vague 
and very wide. Further, there were flaws in the notification of the 
Commission, the subject of the enquiry not being covered in the 
list of such matters in the seventh Schedule of the Constitution, and 
no individuals having been named as responsible for alleged mal- 
administration. In reporting the decision, Manmohan Choudhuri 
observed that the Government had, of course, the right to enquire 
into allegations of mismanagement but no evidence of such misma- 
nagement had been produced. He also made the point that the 
aims and objects of organizations can be interpreted in different 
ways and whether the aims and objects are being fulfilled is 
largely a matter of subjective judgement.“ The legal challenge 
enventually proved unavailing with the result that the Commission 
continued its controversial, time-consuming and—at the time of 
this writing—still incomplete task. It is worth noting, however, that 
representations to the Indian Government by foreigners sympathetic 
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to the Sarvodaya movement elicited the response that their protests 
served to confirm that the institution have dubious foreign 
connections! ® 

If one ulterior object of the Government-sponsored enquiry was 
to discourage revolutionary Gandhians, the object has not been 
attained. However, it is possible that instituting it has strengthened 
the position of those constructive workers connected with the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi who were unhappy about its association 
with the Sarva Seva Sangh in promoting ‘‘the non-party alterna- 
tive’’. A number of the Nidhi’s workers felt that, under Arunacha- 
lam’s chairmanship, the institution was ceasing to be ‘‘non-politi- 
cal’? and was becoming identified with an oppositional movement. 
The Sangh’s stance over ‘‘the Antulay affair’ and its plans to launch 
an anti-corruption campaign to compel the Chief Minister to resign 
served only to confirm their suspicions.®* In March 1981, before 
the enquiry was announced, the Nidhi convened a reasonably suc- 
cessful All-India Constructive Workers’ Conference which was atten- 
ded by some 300 delegates.*4 But when the next such conference 
was held in June 1982, it wasso poorly attended that Kantaben 
Tyagi, who inaugurated it, wondered why there was so little inter- 
est in constructive work. She did not connect the poor attendance 
with the Government enquiry. However, it is perhaps significant 
that among the ‘‘important suggestions’’ made during the discus- 
sions were ‘‘avoidance of political involvement in constructive 
work”’ but also involvement of constructive institutions, wherever 
possible, in the implementation of the Government’s new 20-point 
programme.® 


“‘Avoidance of political involvement’? was not what the dele- 
gates to the Sarva Seva Sangh’s half-yearly session had in mind 
when they met at Puri in November 1981. They noted that the 
crisis inthe country had deepened since the Sarvodaya Sammelan 
at Shimoga: ‘‘Instead of any improvement in the situation we 
are witnessing symptoms of acute disorder and disintegration 
everywhere.’’®* Their concern was with ‘‘the next step in our long 
revolutionary march’’. The increasing militancy of the Sangh’s Lok 
Sevaks was evident at a joint meeting of the Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar Sarvodaya Mandals in Februrary 1982. There was a general 
consensus at the meeting that the hour had arrived to begin the 
struggle to achieve complete independence for the people living in 
the villages. The people should be told in clear terms that during 
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the last thirty-five years the Central and State Governments have al- 
most ruined ‘‘our condition and status’’ and ‘‘we are no longer ina 
position to trust the leaders, the parties and their Governments. 
Hence we would ourselves run our affairs and for that purpose 
establish our own village or people’s governments’’.*? The last 
sentence of this message echoed the call JP had made during the 
Bihar movement of 1974-75 to establish a system of Janata 
Sarkars. > 

This particular demand was included as one of the points in a 
new document, ‘“‘A Call tothe Nation’’, which was published in 
May 1982.°° The draft of the document was circulated by Man- 
mohan Choudhuri, the new chairman of the NPC, and Thakurdas 
Bang, the re-elected president of the Sarva Seva Sangh, for the 
consideration of Lok Sevaks, the People’s Committees, the Ujjain 
sessionof the Sangh, and also ‘‘others who feel disturbed by the 
current trends in the country’’. The final draft of the document 
was adopted at the Ujjain session later in the month and subsequ- 
ently became the main text in a nation-wide campaign to mobilize 
public opinion in favour of ‘‘the non-party alternative’’. 


The document notes that, although some positive results have 
been achieved since independence, the hopes of the people in 1947 
for an early end to their hardships arising out of poverty and ex- 
ploitation have not been realized. Because the direction and the 
priorities of the plans and policies actually adopted were wrong, 
only a small section of the people have benefited from development 
while the common people have still to be provided with the basic 
necessities. There has been ‘“‘acultural degeneration’’ and ‘‘the entire 
social structure has become both hollow and fragile because of 
rampant corruption in every sphere of life’’. Instead of independ- 
ence leading to the steady growth inthe power and initiative of 
people, Governments have concentrated more and more power in 
their own hands. ‘‘The people who are supposed to be the masters 
in a democracy have thus actually been reduced to the status of 
beggars.’’ In recent years, the situation has worsened since ‘‘those 
in power are trying to restrict or even end whatever initiative or 
freedom is available to the people in the present democratic sys- 
tem’’. With the democratic process becoming vitiated, “‘political 
parties are losing their relevance. Consequently, some are moving 
towards authoritarianism while some others are disintegrating’’. 

Gandhi, the document continues, had foreseen the danger aris- 
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ing out of the combination in a democracy of a corrupt system 
and a helpless people. He had written: 


% 


Independence must begin in the bottom. Thus every village will bea 
republic or panchayat having full powers. It follows, therefore, that every 
village has to be self-sustained and capable of managing its own affairs... . 
Real Swaraj will come, not by the acquisition of authority by the few but 
by the acquistion of the capacity by all to resist authority when it is 
abused. 


The advice has been ignored—hence the spate of problems in 
the country. Since most of the problems are the result of the present 
centralized and corrupt system, it is futile to try to tackle them 
separately. ‘Instead, the people should organise themselves to re- 
place the present order by a self-sustaining, decentralised system, 
free from exploitation.” 

To this end, the document appeals to the people to take nine 
‘“‘steps’’. Heading the list is resisting any attempt to undermine or 
restrict the fundamental rights of the people. The second relates to 
the ‘‘birth-right’’ of every village to conduct its own affairs. ‘‘The 
Gram Sabha sbould therefore take into its hands the management 
of village lands and forests, settle disputes, planand carry out 
schemes for its own welfare, and exercise supervision over the 
village-level officials. While pressing for the necessary constitutional 
changes to empower them to perform those tasks, the Gram Sabha 
should start exercising these functions.... People in the cities 
should similarly take the initiative in assuming responsibility for 
local services.’’ The third step calls for an end to absentee land- 
lordism, with land going to the actual tiller. It includes also ensur- 
ing ‘‘a just price’’ to the farmer for his produce, along with ‘‘a just 
return’”’ to the village labourer and artisan. The fourth step calls 
for planning to start from the villages, priority being given to the 
needs of the masses. Large-scale industries, so far favoured in 
Government planning, ‘‘should be socially owned and all those 
working in such concerns should be able to participate in their 
management’. The fifth step notes that ‘‘affairs of an area wider 
than the village will have to be managed by district, State, or national 
governments’’. People’s Committees should be formed at all levels 
to keep a check on these governments and on the elected represen- 
tatives, and, further, voters’ organizations should decide who would 
represent them in the legislative bodies at all levels. The remaining 
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“‘steps’’ relate to the subjects of prohibition, education, divisive 
social conflicts that ‘‘jeopardise national unity’’ and finally, cor- 
ruption. ! ; 

‘To put this programme of national regeneration into practice’. 
the document continues, ‘‘an army of dedicated workers to inspire 
and organise the masses’’ is needed. To organize people’s commit- 
tees in every village and ‘‘mohalla’’, ‘‘a lakh of committed Satyagra- 
his’? would not be too much to expect. ‘“‘With the help of these 
committees, the Gram Sabhas will begin to practise swaraj by man- 
aging their own affairs, build up an alternative social structure 
and fight nonviolently against the injustices perpetrated by vested 
interests.” The document concludes with a direct appeal to the 
people: ‘‘Wherever you are, find out others who sympathise with 
these ideas and form a People’s Committee. . . . Be ready to prac- 
tise Swadeshi, to organise boycotts or civil disobedience if circum- 
stances demand it. .. . Act locally, do not wait for others or the 
Government to act. All of us, working in our own localities, can 
generate a nation-wide movement for change. A beginning in the 
right direction in one place can spread the mission like wild fire, 
because the situation is ripe.” 

In the remaining months of 1982, after publication of ‘“‘A Call 
to the Nation’’, several follow-up steps were taken. Seven other 
organizations (mainly Gandhian but, interestingly, not the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi and the Gandhi Peace Foundation) joined the Sarva 
Seva Sangh and the National People’s Committee in sponsoring it, 
and some sixty ‘“‘eminent personalities’? endorsed it.®* The latter 
included, besides some well-known Sarvodaya leaders, Rajni Kothari 
Arun Shourie, Aloo Dastoor, J. D. Sethi, Mohan Singh Mehta, 
P. G. Mavalankar, Rajmohan Gandhi, and several retired judges, 
notably J.C. Shah. A meeting of the signatories and representatives 
of the sponsoring organizations was held at Pattikalayana in Sep- 
tember. It was unanimously agreed that response to the national 
crisis had to be threefold: (i) regenerative action of the type 
characterized by Gandhi as constructive work; (ii) satyagraha on 
both national and local issues; and (iii) intervention in the political 
process, including setting up “‘people’s candidates” in the coming 
elections. The meeting also decided to set up a ‘‘collective for 
national reconstruction’”’ to oversee and coordinate the activities 
and the movement that would flow out of response to the appeal.”° 
On 24 November 1982, the National People’s Committee met and 
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decided to publicize the appeal by all available means. Emphasis 
was laid on recruiting new activists and training them through 
the holding of camps. ‘‘It was felt that direct action on popular 
grievances and issues threw up new activists and helped the organi- 
zation to spread.’ And since it struck at the root of the exploita- 
tion of the villages by the cities, the Committee favoured taking up 
the issue of ‘‘fair prices to farmers’’ and ‘‘just wages to agricultu- 
ral workers’’ as a national issue. Therefore, ‘‘efforts should be made 
to create a joint front with other like-minded organisations and 
persons for starting such a movement’’. Bearing in mind ‘“‘the pos- 
sibility of an early poll in late 1983 or 1984’’, the NPC also reques- 
ted State People’s Committees to identify constituencies in which 
‘‘people’s candidates’’ could be set up.74 


The proposed ‘‘national collective’’, named the Swaraj Sangam, 
was formed at a meeting of the signatories to the appeal held at 
Sevagram, 28 to 30 November 1982, when forty-six persons, with 
power to co-opt others, were nominated.” It was decided that the 
new body would have no extensive organization of its own but 
should function through the organizations that have endorsed the 
appeal or might later endorse it. It was also decided to set up 
similar bodies at the State level, and the first of these was establi- 
shed in Orissa one month later.’* The follow-up programme pro- 
posed at the September meeting was elaborated along the lines 
suggested by the NPC. Nonviolent struggles, it was thought, 
would form an important part of the endeavour and could be on 
issues of local importance and ona larger scale. Such struggles 
involving economic issues and issues of social justice would have a 
special significance for rural areas. Special attention had to be 
given to the most unprivileged strata of the people like the Hari- 
jans, Adivasis, the landless and the marginal farmers. ‘‘However, 
it was felt that the farmers constituted the backbone of the rural 
economy which was being pursued by the Government. Remunerative 
and just prices for agricultural products can be a rallying call for a 
movement against such exploitation. It can help to conserve resour- 
ces at the village level that can be used to ensure a just and living 
wage to agricultural labourers and to promote rural industries. 
The further point was made that there are still extensive areas 
where land ownership is highly concentrated. Hence ‘‘movement 
for land distribution has a special reference for such areas and can 
help mobilise the people for the larger cause’’. It was also envisaged 
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that ‘‘an all-India movement on issues with a direct bearing on 
democratic decentralisation and civil liberties’? might become 
necessary at acertain stage. An important part of such a movement 
would be intervention in the electoral process. Areas where the 
people might set up their own non-party candidates should be iden- 
tified and nurtured—‘‘one hundred such areas may not be too 
much to expect for the whole country.’’ Taking the view that the 
next two years were likely to be of crucial importance, the meeting 
drew theconclusion: “‘The next twelve months should be utilised 
for strengthening and extending the grassroot organisations and it 
ought to be possible to start a movement on an all-India issue by 
the end of 1983. Preparations for the setting up of people’s candi- 
dates should be completed by the end of 1983.”’ 

At the session of the Sarva Seva Sangh, also held at Sevagram, 
early in December 1982, the Sangh endorsed the formation of the 
Swaraj Sangam and decided to be one of its constituents.”4 At this 
meeting, the first meeting of the Sangh after Vinoba’s death, some 
Sarvodaya workers from the dissenting faction, including Naren- 
dra Dube, were present. In the report of the session in Vigil, they 
were described, rather coyly, as ‘‘some friends who had ceased to 
be very active in the Sarva Seva Sangh from 1975 following differ- 
ences over the approach to political issues’’. They had, in fact, as 
we have seen, resigned from the Sangh, and less than three months 
before had participated in the National Convention of Construc- 
tive Workers in Delhi where plans were made to launch a new rival 
organization, which the Sangh’s Executive at the time had deplored 
as ‘‘clearly meant to divide the Sarvodaya movement and the dem- 
ocratic forces’’.?° What had brought Narendra Dube and his colle- 
agues to the session was, of course, the desire to join inthe Sangh’s 
tributes to Vinoba. Having paid its tributes, the Sangh ‘‘decided to 
take up cow protection that was so dear to Vinobaji’’. In the light 
of its previous pronouncements on the subject since 1977, the 
Sangh’s decision seems somewhat otiose. But perhaps the main 
point of the reaffirmation was that cow protection was to be taken 
up ‘‘in the context’’ of the new ‘‘appeal to the nation’’. 

Whether ‘‘the nation’’ will respond positively to this appeal 
and how successful the revolutionary Gandhians, in the absence of 
JP, will be in their efforts to create ‘‘the non-party alternative’, 
remains to be seen. As the crisis in India deepens, the odds are 
still heavily against them, but the evidence presented in this chapter 
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suggests that they have recovered from their disillusionment conse- 
quent on the collapse of ‘‘the Janata experiment’’ and remain a 
force to be reckoned with. However, Vinoba, a month before his 
death, provided the aptest comment. On 17 October 1982, Thakur- 
das Bang presented Vinoba with a copy of ‘“‘A Call to the Nation’’. 
Reporting the incident later in his tribute to the dead leader, Bang 
noted that Vinoba read the document carefully and then exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘Your intentions and resolutions are good. But nothing is 
accomplished by mere good resolutions. Action is necessary.’’”® 


Conclusion 


he death of Vinoba Bhave on 15 November 1982, some three years 

after that of Jayaprakash Narayan, closed a chapter inthe story 
of the movement for nonviolent revolution in India. That story began, 
as we have seen, when Gandhi assumed direction of the Indian 
people’s struggle for national liberation. From the perspective of 
nonviolent revolutionaries, the first stage in the Indian Revolution 
was completed when political power at the national level was trans- 
ferred from British into Indian hands. The scene was then set for 
the second and more important stage: nonviolent social revolution. 
Following Gandhi’s assassination, Vinoba assumed direction of the 
movement and proceeded to elaborate both in theory and practice 
the basic concept. Bhoodan and then Gramdan became the main 
planks in a programme intended to lay the foundations of a new 
nonviolent social order. In pursuing their objective, the Sarvodaya 
workers adopted Vinoba’s view that the way forward lay through 
‘‘positive’’, rather than ‘‘negative’’, satyagraha, and through keep- 
ing aloof from ‘‘power and party politics’’ while developing a new 
consensual ‘‘politics of the people’’. 


Under the active leadership of Vinoba, aided by his most impor- 
tant recruit, JP, the Sarvodaya movement made significant but 
uneven progress in the period which ended in 1969. In the four 
years leading up to the centenary of Gandhi’s birth, the campaign 
for Gramdan appeared to have evoked a remarkable response, 
particularly in Bihar. But appearance belied reality, as became 
evident when the Sarvodaya workers sought to redeem the pledges 
for Gramdan that the villagers had given. A critical situation then 
arose, and it looked for a time as though the Indian movement for 
nonviolent revolution was grinding to a halt. At this point, JP, 
aided and often prompted by other Sarvodaya leaders, began to 
revise the strategy of revolution. The revised strategy involved, 
among other things, recourse to large-scale ‘“‘negative’’ satyagraha 
and ‘‘the politicalisation of the movement’’. It also involved a rejec- 
tion of the assumption, hitherto made, that ‘‘state power’ under 
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the direction of the Congress party would facilitate the develop- 
ment of nonviolent revolution. As JP and his colleagues saw it, 
the Congress led by Mrs Gandhi was leading the country towards 
dictatorship, not towards democratic decentralization. 

The eruption of the student-initiated agitation in Bihar in 1974 
provided an opportunity to apply the revised strategy. Under JP’s 
leadership, the agitation began to be transformed into a movement 
for Total Revolution. Recognizing this as an updated version of 
the Sarvodaya Revolution, with only new means being used to 
achieve the same end,! the majority of Sarvodaya workers rallied 
in support of JP. However, since Vinoba disapproved of the new 
means, a minority dissented and the body of nonviolent revolution- 
aries then split into two. Under the umbrella of Total Revolution, 
JP proceeded to mobilize most of the opposition political forces in 
the country. The threat that this posed to Mrs Gandhi’s rule led 
her to declare a state of Emergency in June 1975. The new strategy 
had proved disastrous: the burgeoning movement for Total Revo- 
lution was suppressed. However, the situation changed dramati- 
cally once again when the Janata Party, a coalition ofnon-Commu- 
nist parties put together by JP, resoundingly defeated Mrs Gandhi 
and her Congress in the general election of 1977. The radical 
group of Sarvodaya workers then felt that, with ‘‘state power’’ co- 
operating with ‘‘people’s power’’, nonviolent revolution was again 
high on the agenda. Their hopes were soon shattered as the Janata 
Party disintegrated and Mrs Gandhi staged her remarkable politi- 
cal come-back. Thus, by the time of JP’s death in October 1979, 
Total Revolution appeared to have ended in ‘‘Total Failure’’.” 


This bare recital of events might suggest that, as far as the move- 
ment for nonviolent revolution in India is concerned, Vinoba was 
right and JP was wrong: recourse to large-scale ‘‘negative’’ satya- 
graha and ‘‘the politicalisation of the movement’’ were great mis- 
takes. However, the more detailed story that has been related in 
the preceding chapters suggests that no such siniple judgement is 
correct. Vinoba, it is true, did show great prescience in predicting 
where the new strategy would lead, and it is also clear that, despite 
their protestations to the contrary, JP and his supporters did depart 
significantly from Sarvodaya principles as previously enunciated. 
Under the pressure of events and carried by the momentum of a 
popular movement, ‘‘harking back to Gandhi’’, as they put it, did 
lead to their countenancing overtly coercive methods of nonviolent 
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action, notably the ‘‘gherao’’, of which even the early Gandhi, let 
alone the later Gandhi, would have disapproved. JP admitted as 
much when he described the methods as ‘“‘peaceful’’ rather than as 
nonviolent in the Gandhian sense. Similarly, ‘‘politicalisation”’ did 
lead to engagement in ‘‘power and party politics’. Encouraging 
the formation of a party that could act as an alternative to Con- 
gress had been more a personal initiative of JP than of his Sarvo- 
daya colleagues, but in the end most of them supported the initia- 
tive and found themselves campaigning actively for the new, allege- 
dly ‘“‘people’s party’’. The ultimate objective might still be ‘‘party- 
less democracy”’ but the immediate objective became a refurbished 
‘party democracy’’. That JP became ‘“‘the Father of the Janata 
Party’’ remains a paradox that is hard to explain in terms of Sarvo- 
daya principles. 

But to make these points is not to say that Vinoba was right. 
In the situation in which the Sarvodaya movement found itself in 
the years immediately after 1969, Vinoba’s strategy was not pro- 
ducing the desired results. From his semi-retirement in Paunar, he 
had no alternative strategy to offer but only more of the same. 
And when that failed, he proposed new programmes some of which, 
such as the propagation of the Devanagari script and, later, cow 
protection, hardly seemed central to the making of nonviolent revolu- 
tion. If Sarvodaya had not adopted a revised strategy, it would 
have continued as a movement but it is unlikely that it would have 
continued as a revolutionary movement. Nothing can be said to 
diminish the importance of Vinoba’s contribution to the cause of 
nonviolent revolution: without it, there would probably have been 
no significant movement for nonviolent revolution in India after 
Gandhi’s death. But it would be kinder to his reputation if a veil 
could be drawn over some of his actions and utterances during his 
last years. The Emergency of 1975-77 provided the really critical 
test for India’s nonviolent revolutionaries. Until 26 June 1975, 
there was scope for genuine differences of opinion among the 
Sarvodaya workers about how the movement should proceed. But 
there was, or should have been, no scope for differences among 
revolutionaries about the imposition of Mrs Gandhi’s ‘‘constitu- 
tional dictatorship’’. The situation called for outright and deter- 
mined opposition and, at the very least, plainspeaking. Vinoba 
met the test rather better than some of those identified with ‘‘the 
Vinoba faction’’. He did initiate and lend his weight to the Achar- 
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yas’ Conference which called for a speedy return to ‘‘normality”’ 
and then, when the call fell on deaf ears, indicated that the conti- 
nuance of the Emergency did not have his approval. But the dam- 
age had already been done. It was a sad day for nonviolence 
when Vinoba allowed his name to be used to legitimate the Emer- 
gency. The excuse offered later on his behalf by Shriman Narayan 
that censorship precluded any correction of the official interpreta- 
tion of Vinoba’s anushashana parva comment does not stand up.? 
No censor could have prevented Vinoba’s meaning becoming known 
if he had wanted to correct the Government’s interpretation. And 
when he did finally explain the remark, he also used words which 
implied that those who, at great risk to themselves, were engaging 
in protest to the Emergency were misguided. 


On the matter of satyagraha, Vinoba did in his last years move 
nearer to the position of those who advocated ‘‘negative’’ satyag- 
raha, but it is evident that he did so with great reluctance. He had 
preached for so long the virtues of ‘‘positive’’ satyagraha that he 
was not the best person to take the lead in ‘‘negative”’ satyagraha. 
And the issue over which he practised such satyagraha, despite the 
symbolism that can be attached to it, does not seem to have been 
well-chosen, at least when one considers others he might have 
chosen. The general emphasis that he placed on ‘‘positive’’ satya- 
graha was important in correcting overemphasis on ‘‘negative’’ 
satyagraha, but he did not solve the difficult problem of defining 
the proper balance between constructive work and civil resistance. 
Gandhi at the end of his life thought that he had got the balance 
wrong but, in developing this point, Vinoba went too far in the 
opposite direction. 


On the issue of ‘‘the politicalisation of the movement’’, Vinoba 
did not change his position in his last years, except possibly to 
become more strongly ‘‘non-political’’. Conventional politics, with 
its parties, pressures and conflicts, manipulations and compromises 
remained for him a demoniacal practice which had to be replaced 
by the new politics of truth and love. In some ways Vinoba was 
the archetypical anarchist—miuch more so than either Gandhi or 
JP. Gandhi’s ultimate ideal was enlightened anarchy, but he did 
not dwell much on this ideal: the more immediate objective was an 
independent Indian state which, he hoped, would become progres- 
sively nonviolent. JP. too, subscribed to the notion of a stateless 
society and thought that the withering away of the state should 
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begin at once, but in practice his main concern became ‘“‘good 
gsovernment”’ rather than ‘‘no government’’ or real ‘‘self-govern- 
ment’’. In comparison with both, Vinoba laid more emphasis on 
the anarchist ideal and this was reflected in his sceptical attitude 
to organizations and in the importance he attached to the unani- 
mity principle. But Vinoba’s anarchism was of a curious kind 
which aliowed others to regard him on occasions as ‘‘the Saint of 
the Government’’—a description which was not wholly untrue. He 
adopted a ‘‘non-political’ position which was theoretically ‘‘above’’ 
and ‘‘beyond”’ politics as we now know it, but the transcendence 
remained theoretical. He did not clearly apprehend that, until 
mankind ‘succeeds in transcending ‘‘power politics’, ‘‘non-poli- 
tics’ must inevitably remain a special kind of the old politics. 
Deliberate abstention from voting isin some sense a ‘‘non-poli- 
tical’’ act but it is also political and has political consequences. In 
the zero-sum game of elections, he who is not with us is against 
us but, paradoxically also, he who does not vote either for us or 
for them, may help us. It is not possible to be genuinely neutral 
between contending parties: by opting for none, one helps one or 
the other. This is not to say that one should vote for the party that 
represents ‘‘the lesser evil’’, but, if one abstains, one should at 
least recognize the possible political consequences. It was also not 
possible, as some Sarvodaya workers thought, neither to support 
nor to oppose the Emergency: by not opposing it they supported 
it, at least tacitly. Most regimes, if they cannot get positive support, 
are quite happy to make do with the tacit support that comes from 
non-opposition. | 

Those Sarvodaya workers who joined with JP in ‘‘the politicali- 
sation of the movement” appear to have a clearer understanding of 
these points than those who consider themselves ‘‘non-political’’ 
but who are happy to work under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, adopting as part of their programme the new 20-point pro- 
gramme. The former group has drawn a distinction between being 
‘‘non-party”’ and being ‘‘non-political’’, and this is an important 
clarification. At the same time, it must be said, their practice has 
not always clearly recognized the distinction. While the Janata 
regime lasted, their position was not all that different from the 
position of Nirmala Deshpande and her associates under the resto- 
red regime of Mrs Gandhi. Cooperating with the Government and 
not opposing the Government, was a feature they shared in common: 
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only the complexion of the Government was different. The total 
revolutionaries Were in almost as much danger of being co-opted 
by the Janata Government as the others are by the existing Con- 
gress Government. In some ways, the failure of the Janata experi- 
ment has been a boon to total revolutionaries: it has compelled 
them to take a more clearly revolutionary direction. 


In politicizing the movement, the intention of JP and his Sarvo- 
daya colleagues was to make ita more suitable instrument for 
achieving nonviolent revolution. Early in 1974, JP believed that a 
revolutionary situation was developing in the country, and there 
was much evidence to support that belief. Accepting the invitation 
to lead the student rebellion in Bihar and then proceeding to call 
for the Total Revolution gave a clear indication of his intention, 
and one can discern in his subsequent speeches and actions an aspi- 
ration to become the Lenin of the Indian Revolution*—a revolu- 
tion that would be comparable in significance to the Russian 
Revolution but uniquely different, in that it would be the first non- 
violent social revolution. However, the most striking feature of the 
strategy he pursued during his “‘last phase’’ is its ambiguity. It was 
never quite clear whether he was seeking to revolutionize or merely 
reform the existing system. His instincts were revolutionary but 
commonsense kept tellinghimto be reformist. Like G. D. H. Cole, 
the English Guild Socialist, he was ‘‘a bit of a puzzle, with a Bols- 
hevik soulin a Fabian muzzle’’.® JP’s ambivalence, his hovering 
between revolution and reform, was in part a product of the situa- 
tion as he saw it. Parliamentary democracy in India was being 
undermined but, for all its manifest defects, it provided an essen- 
tial condition for nonviolent revolution. It would be immensely 
more difficult to achieve nonviolent revolution under an autocratic 
regime: the institutions of liberal democracy, therefore, had to be 
preserved and strengthened, As Bhattacharjea observed, JP acted 
in two roles: one as the leader of a movement promoting revolu- 
tionary changes and the other as a liberal democrat fighting for 
civil liberties, seeking to strengthen existing democratic institutions 
and trying to promote a viable opposition party. He believed that 
the two roles were not contradictory and that he could do both, 
but the time came when he had to choose between them. 

The revised strategy that JP and his colleagues had worked out 
by the end of 1973 looked a promising revolutionary strategy in 
the Indian context. And it began to look distinctly more promis- 
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ing when a new ingredient was included in the mix. This was the 
challenging of ‘‘state power’’, originally expressed in the demand 
for the resignation of the Bihar Government and the dissolution of 
the State Assembly. The challenge deepened as the movement 
developed. With the Bihar Government propped up by the Union 
Government, it became clear that the challenge had to be directed 
against the latter also. The challenge became really significant 
when, following the success of the Bihar ‘“‘bandh”’ in early October 
1974, plans were announced for setting up a system of People’s 
Government at the village, Panchayat, and block levels, and a 
People’s Assembly at the State level. These plans could be interpret- 
ed as providing for ‘‘parallel government”’ as the revolution entered 
the stage of ‘‘dual power’’ in which the established government would 
compete for legitimacy with the alternative revolutionary govern- 
ment. A special edge was given to the challenge by JP’s appeals to 
the police and the armed forces—the concrete expressions of the 
coercive power of the state—not to obey illegal andimmoralorders, 
and by his suggestion that at a later stage “‘the leaders of the re- 
volution may call upon the army to come over to their side’’.® 
From a revolutionary perspective, the challenge to state power 
filled an important lacuna in Sarvodaya strategy. Hitherto, that 
strategy had assumed that the state was neutral as between differ- 
ent sections of society and that the state would not be used to 
crush the nonviolent revolution but would, somehow, dissolve as 
people’s power was generated and institutionalized. Now, JP 
admitted that it was ‘‘glaringly apparent’’ that ‘“‘the state system 
was subservient to a variety of forces with interests entrenched in 
keeping it a closed shop’’.? Faced with the state’s attempt to re- 
press the revolutionary movement, he was proposing, in effect, that 
the people, through the popular institutions thrown up in the 
course of the struggle, should transfer state power to themselves, 
in much the same way as had happened in the early stages of the 
Russian Revolution. 


The Janata Sarkars were the embryonic equivalents of the 
Russian soviets, and if he had developed this idea and, more impor- 
tantly, succeeded in giving real substance to it, the Bihar move- 
ment would have moved very clearly in a revolutionary direction. 
However, another element injected into the developing strategy— 
the attempt to mobilize the opposition parties in support of the 
movement and to weld them into a viable alternative to Congress— 
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ran in a counter, essentially reformist, direction. Nothing reveals 
more sharply JP’s ambivalence and the radical ambiguity of the 
strategy than his attempts to integrate this element. From the outset 
and until the imposition of the Emergency, JP sought to keep the 
movement ‘‘non-partisan’’, and it is arguable that in Bihar he 
largely succeeded. But, at the same time, when he found that the 
opposition parties could not be kept out of a people’s movement 
and that they added dynamism to it, he positively solicited their 
support. It seems evident that the opposition parties were interest- 
ed in using the movement for their own ends and that. equally, 
JP was seeking to use them for movement purposes, radicalising 
them in the process. No doubt, it was unfortunate for the image 
of the movement that the first opposition party to rally to its sup- 
port was the Jana Sangh. But JP tried to redress the balance by 
seeking the support of the CPI(M) and even of Naxalite. groups 
that were prepared to adopt the peaceful tactics of the movement. 
And he was not altogether mistaken in his belief that the Jana 
Sangh was radicalized. It is certainly significant that the Bihar 
movement gave rise to no overt communal rioting and that 
Muslims marched alongside Jana Sangh supporters in the proces- 
sions. 


The biggest bait that JP offeredto the opposition parties was 
the prospect that they might coalesce to form a viable alternative to 
Congress. JP, in his role as liberal democrat, eager to ‘“‘save demo- 
cracy’’, appreciated the logic of the classical liberal view that the 
best way to avoid authoritarianism is to institutionalize a system 
of countervailing power. At the parliamentary level, this is best 
achieved when two parties regularly alternate in government, the 
‘out’? party checking the ‘‘in’’ party which, though possessing a 
temporary majority, knows that it may lose it at the next election. 
JP, therefore, welcomed the steps by the non-Communist opposition 
parties to unite, while at the same time deploring those who could 
not think ‘‘outside the framework of Western democracy’’. A 
significant step towards unity was taken when the National Coordi- 
nating Committee was formed in Nevember 1974. On this occasion 
too, as we have seen, JP insisted that the Bihar struggle was not 
one between the opposition parties and the ruling party, but ‘‘a 
struggle between student power and people’s power on the one 
hand and state power on the other’’, a struggle whose object was 
not to replace the Congress government with the opposition but to 
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purify politics and to fashion instruments for taming and control- 
ling power, irrespective of which party happened to be in office. 
Nevertheless, as the Bihar struggle proceeded to acquire a national 
dimension, and whatever may be true of the struggle in Bihar itself, 
it took on increasingly the character of a movement whose over- 
riding objective was that of replacing Congress governments. The 
four conditions for opposition unity laid down by JP in February 
1973 were lost sight of even by JP himself. In the early months 
of 1975, JP’s attempt to ride the two horses of Revolution and 
Reform, charging as they were in different directions, began to 
look like the impossible feat that it was. 


In the absence, except in eastern Uttar Pradesh, of anything 
remotely resembling the people’s movement in Bihar, JP was con- 
strained to rely more and more on the opposition parties in spread- 
ing the movement to the rest of the country. In itself this might 
not have proved fatal if JP’s strategy had not included the element 
of engaging actively in the electoral arena. In the ferment created 
by the people’s movement in Bihar, the opposition parties might 
have been allowed to pursue their own objectives with no great 
harm being done, provided that a clear distinction was maintained 
between such activities and those of the movement. In principle, 
the revolutionary movement might have adopted nonviolent direct 
action as its sole mode of action, ignoring elections altogether. 
Properly conceived, nonviolent action, both combative and constr- 
uctive, has the potential to achieve all the objectives of a nonvio- 
lent revolutionary movement, and from a revolutionary perspective 
there is a strong case for relying exclusively on this mode of action. 
Long ago, at the beginning of the era of mass democracy in Eur- 
ope, Proudhon had predicted that universal suffrage would become 
the great engine of counter-revolution, and so it has largely turned 
out. The principal function of elections in mass democracies is to 
bestow legitimacy on the existing political system and to grant to 
the political elite, or one section of it, the right to govern in the 
name of the people: real self-government of, by, and for the people 
remains largely a myth—as theorists of ‘‘modern democracy”’ 
admit. At one stage in the Bihar movement, JP did come near to 
relying solely on nonviolent direct action when he stated that ‘‘in 
this revolutionary process... . the main driving force will be direct 
action, both combative and constructive, of the youth and the 
people,.’’® But the operative word turned out to be “‘main’’, and by 
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November 1974 the emphasis had been placed elsewhere. 

The critical turning point in the movement’s direction came, as 
perceptive observers recognized at the time, when JP accepted 
Mrs Gandhi’s challenge to allowthe dissolution ofthe Bihar Asseim- 
bly to be decided at the issue of the next election.1° The rhetoric of 
JP’s speech on 18 November 1974, with its call to Mrs Gandhi to 
‘vacate the throne for the people are coming’’, helped to disguise 
the fact that in entering the electoral arena the movement was 
choosing to do battle on ground that suited her best. JP believed 
that by bringing elections into the arena of struggle Mrs Gandhi 
had committed ‘‘a great mistake’’, but the mistake was his, not 
hers. Even at this stage, JP’s decision to confront Mrs Gandhi in 
the electoral arena, while not contesting himself personally, might 
not have had disastrous consequences for the movement if the 
electoral battle had been confined to Bihar. In Bihar, if the move- 
ment had been able to promote successfully the idea of ‘‘people’s 
candidates’’, the next election for the State Assembly would have 
been radically different from any preceding one. But the logic of 
the decision made itself felt when it began to look increasingly 
likely that the Congress could be defeated not only in Bihar but 
also in other States and at the national level. One sign of this logic 
was the dropping of the programme of “‘electing’’ a People’s 
Assembly. Another was the change of attitude towards the pro- 
gramme of People’s Government. Although this, the most vital 
part of the movement’s programme, was not to be dropped but, 
on the contrary, promoted more vigorously, it was no longer to be 
seen as embryonic “‘parallel government’’. JP denied having used 
such a phrase about the Janata Sarkars and proceeded to empha- 
size less their potentially revolutionary role than their roleas ‘‘watch- 
dogs’ over the existing government and administration. Yet a 
further sign was the suspension of the satyagraha in front of the 
Bihar Assembly. Not all signs, it is true, pointed in the same direc- 
tion. The decision in January 1975 to set up the Vahini, and the 
efforts to extend the Janata Sarkar system, could be interpreted to 
mean that the Bihar movement was being deepened and consolidat- 
ed. The underlying reality, however, was that the people’s move- 
ment was diluting its revolutionary potential. 

JP’s decision to take the movement into the electoral arena was 
doubtless partly influenced by the thought that this was one way he 
could keep the movement peaceful in the face of the increased 
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violence of the authorities—the latter very evident in ‘‘the battle of 
Patna’’. He was also disappointed by the performance of the 
students and youth, ‘‘the soldiers” of the movement who, along 
with the Sarvodaya workers, constituted the revolutionary vanguard. 
The students had not responded well to his call to quit college for 
a year to devote themselves to the revolution; they preferred com- 
bative encounters to hard constructive work; some of them misused 
their powers and some were concerned to promote narrow party 
ends; and, in general, they appeared to lack the stamina to carry 
on a sustained revolutionary struggle. These factors, combined 
with his conviction that the Congress would be routed in an 
electoral contest, made the temptation to accept Mrs Gandhi’s 
challenge well-nigh irresistible. 


Outside Bihar, in the emerging national movement in which the 
opposition parties were playing a critical role, the signs that it was 
treading the reformist road were less ambiguous. The mass March 
to Parliament, in March 1975, to present a People’s Charter of 
Demands was, certainly, an effective way of ensuring that ‘‘the 
rumbling of the chariot of time’? would be heard in Delhi as well 
as in Patna, but it clearly indicated the reformist direction the 
movement was taking. The point here is not that the demands 
were themselves reformist: there is no reason whya revolutionary 
movement should not seek to mobilize people by listing desirable 
reforms, especially if some of those reform demands cannot be met 
without a radical transformation of the existing system. The point, 
rather, is that the tactic itself was basically reformist. It was a 
march towards Parliament, not towards revolution, a march imply- 
ing that somehow the former would be instrumental in achieving 
the latter.11 JP, as we have noted, likened the march to Gandhi’s 
Salt March, but the comparison was not well-chosen. Gandhi’s 
march was to Dandi, not to the power centre of the British Raj, 
and it culminated in the marchers symbolically making salt illeg- 
ally for themselves. It was also followed up by a nonviolent siege 
of salt works elsewhere, not by whetting appetites for a coming 
election. The elections in Gujarat marked another step along the 
reformist road. In those elections, nothing vital was at stake for 
the revolutionary movement. The Janata Front’s candidates were 
not people’s candidates, and the opposition parties made clear that 
they would have no truck with such an idea. JP indicated that 
nothing vital was at stake when he announced that he would not 
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campaign for the opposition in Gujarat. The fact that he changed 
his mind later did not mean that the reality had changed: it meant 
only that he was losing his way, advancing further in the wrong 
direction. 

He took a step in the right direction when, at the conference 
of Sarvodaya workers at Jabalpur in June 1975, shortly after the 
dramatic developments of 12 June—the day the Gujarat election 
results came in and Judge Sinha gave his verdict against Mrs 
Gandhi on the election petition—he announced that henceforth he 
would concentrate on building Janata Sarkars in rural Bihar. His 
subsequent decision to take a leading role in the satyagraha plann- 
ed by the opposition parties to compel Mrs Gandhi to resign was 
a tactical blunder of the highest magnitude for which JP bears a 
heavy responsibility. In the circumstances, it was an understand- 
able decision but it showed that JP had forgotten his earlier warn- 
ing to the opposition that it should not be consumed by mere 
negative aims, such as “Indira Hatao”’. It provided just the excuse 
that Mrs Gandhi needed to justify, with some semblance of plausi- 
bility, the imposition of the Emergency. That imposition may have 
vindicated JP’s fears about Mrs Gandhi’s dictatorial tendencies 
but, more significantly, it dramatically changed the entire political 
climate and effectively put an end to Hoek people’ Ss movement for 
total revolution. 


In some sense, of course, the movement led by JP continued 
throughout the Emergency but its overriding objective became 
plainly defensive: to restore the status quo ante. Asfar as JP him- 
self is concerned, the main effect of the Emergency on his thinking 
was to impel him further than he had already gone in the direction 
ofconventional politics. Thus, in February 1976, he said that, if he 
had foreseen how easily democracy in India could be turned into 
a dictatorship, he would have tried to lead the people’s movement 
in a different way, concentrating ‘“‘more on political action rather 
than direct action’’. The statement suggests that JP felt that the 
country had been saddled with dictatorship as a result of his gene- 
ral advocacy, and the movement’s use, of nonviolent direct action. 
For this view, there is no real justification. At most it can be 
argued that the Emergency had been precipitated by the opposition 
parties’ plans for a particular, and as it turned out, ill-conceived 
direct action campaign. Nevertheless, in line with his new empha- 
sis on political action, JP directed most of his energies during the 
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Emergency towards securing two limited objectives: the unification 
of the opposition parties and the holding of the postponed general 
election. In the circumstances, these were doubtless sensible tactics. 
Pressing for elections when Congress looked like winning them was 
particularly astute, since continued refusal to hold them placed Mrs 
Gandhi on a wrong footing and this was an issue on which wide 
support could be obtained. But both were essentially reformist, not 
revolutionary, tactics. And when the elections were finally held in 
March 1977, JP fully agreed with Mrs Gandhi that the issues divid- 
ing the country should be decided at the ballot box, in the a a 
mentary political arena. 


The resurgence of ‘‘the JP wave’’ of 1975 in the form of ‘‘the 
Janata Party wave’’ of 1977 encouraged the illusion of JP and 
many others that ‘‘people’s power’’ had manifested itself in a spec- 
tacular fashion. Hence the rhetorical talk of ‘‘a second nonviolent 
revolution’’. The reality, rather, was that significant sections of the 
electorate, notably Muslims, Harijans, and other low caste groups 
that had previously voted Congress switched to the new Janata 
Party.’ The vote was primarily against Congress, punishing it for 
sins committed during the Emergency, rather than a positive vote 
for Janata and its policies. The rhetoric also encouraged the illu- 
sion that the new Government was ‘‘the revolutionary government’ 
JP had spoken about during the Bihar movement. But a simple 
listing of its members should have suggested that nothing radical, 
let alone revolutionary, was to be expected from such a government. 
The Janata Government, in truth, was equipped to perform only a 
limited historic role—that of dismantling ‘‘the Indira Raj’’. For most 
of its members, Total Revolution—as JP had openly suspected 
before the Emergency — was little more than slogan. 

The cadre of total revolutionaries, it is true, did not share all the 
illusions current in March 1977. They did understand that the 
election of the Janata Government was only a step on the road to 
Total Revolution. But it was a step some of the consequences of 
which they had not foreseen. It was at the point when “‘state 
power’’ came into the hands of apparently sympathetic governments 
that the ambiguous nature of the relationship between ‘“‘state 
power’’ and ‘‘people’s power’ in JP’s thinking was revealed. In 
Bihar, 1974-75, the generation of ‘‘people’s power’’, which had 
eluded Sarvodaya workers in the campaign for Gramdan, was 
achieved—to the extent that it was achieved at all — through struggle 
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against ‘‘state power’. A combative struggle against ‘‘state 
power”’ provided the dynamism necessary for the constructive work 
of institutionalizing ‘‘people’s power’’ through Janata Sarkars. But 
JP’s strategy was predicated on the assumption that confrontation 
between ‘‘state power’’ and ‘‘people’s power’’ would be only a 
passing phase. Except forthe important difference that JP had come 
to realize that sometimes confrontation with ‘‘state power’’ was 
inevitable, his position was not all that far removed from the posi- 
tion of Vinoba who sought the cooperation of the state in achiev- 
ing nonviolent revolution. In JP’s view, the Janata victories of 1977 
set the stage for a period of cooperation between ‘“‘state power” 
and ‘‘people’s power’’. But what JP had not explained was how, 
in the absence of confrontation, ‘‘people’s power’’ could be gene- 
rated or, if it can be supposed to have been manifested in the 
elections of 1977, sustained after the votes had been cast. Writing 
in his Prison Diary,!®= JP had recognized that an atmosphere of 
struggle could not be conjured up at will: ‘It is only when the 
people generally, including the young and the students and the 
intelligentsia—and this latter is very important—are ina state of 
disaffection, frustration, disillusionment and are alienated from 
authority (beginning with the Government down to the college and 
local authority) that the conditions for a struggle are ripe.” ‘“‘Quite 
so!’’, one might comment. But, then, is it necessary to look any 
further to explain why, during the Janata regime, there was no 
‘‘people’s movement”’ worth talking about, no great expansion of 
the revolutionary cadre, and no widespread proliferation of people’s 
committees? And why, since Mrs Gandhi’s return to power in 
January 1980, there has been a modest revival of the movement 
for Total Revolution? 


JP’s own explanation of the disappointing outcome of the 
Janata victories of 1977 wasin terms of a puzzling loss of momen- 
tum, the failure of Janata politicians to seize the opportunity pro- 
vided, and his own incapacity, because of illness, to take personal 
leadership of the movement. He does not appear to have appre- 
ciated the weaknesses in the strategy he pursued. Nor, as far as 
his leadership role is concerned, did he resolve the apparent con- 
tradiction of a ‘“‘people’s movement’’ being heavily dependent on 
his own charismatic leadership. To the extent that any popular 
movement depends on a leader, it is the /eader’s movement rather 
than the people’s, a manifestation of Ais power, not genuine 
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people’s power. JP, doubtless, merited the accolade ‘Loknayak’, 
but the fact that it was bestowed on him was a tacit confession of 
the people’s weakness. 

If a review of JP’s strategy in his last phase suggests anything, it 
is that the seeds of the failures of 1977-79 were sown in the preced- 
ing years. JP’s revised strategy was a great advance on Vinoba’s, 
the pursuit of which over twenty years and more had served, 
despite the best of intentions and some practical good results, to 
maintain the existing system, rather than to lead towards its repla- 
cement by another. JP’s revised strategy, especially that element in 
it which emphasized the use of nonviolent direct action without 
making a fetish of nonviolence, did contain the promise of revolu- 
tionary change. But the strategy as a whole suffered from a fatal 
ambiguity which was reflected in the inability of those who devised 
and pursued it, notably JP himself, to makeup their minds whether 
they wished to reform or revolutionize the existing system. This 
ambiguity, it must be said, was positively helpful in the task of 
political mobilization: if the movement had been perceived as 
clearly revolutionary, in the way that the Naxalite movement, for 
example, is perceived, it would not have secured such widespread 
support. But the very success of JP as a political mobilizer milita- 
ted against his ultimate revolutionary aims. It alarmed Mrs 
Gandhi sufficiently to prompt her to impose the Emergency: but 
even before then, it had led JP to vacillate between reform and 
revolution and to get his priorities wrong. The revolutionary pro- 
mise of the Bihar movement was thus belied and its potential for 
radical change dissipated, instead of being concentrated and stren- 
gthened. 


If one searches for a major source of the fatai ambiguity in JP’s 
strategy, it may be found in “the Lok Sevak Sangh element’’. In 
the Sarvodaya strategy debate of 1970-73, JP’s supporters attached 
considerable significance to the idea that the Sarva Seva Sangh had 
become, in effect, the Lok Sevak Sangh which Gandhi on the eve 
of his assassination had envisaged flowering in the place of a dis- 
banded Congress party. Acceptance of the identification was asso- 
ciated with ‘‘the politicalisation of the movement’’, a process to 
which some Sarvodaya workers objected on the ground that Sarvo- 
daya stood for ‘‘the spiritualisation of politics’. The central notion 
underlying Gandhi’s conception of a Lok Sevak Sangh was that 
constructive workers, while not engaging in the corrupting business 
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of power and party politics, should seek to guide political power 
and mould the politics of the country. On Vinoba’s interpretation 
this implied, as we Have seen, keeping away from the old politics 
while fostering the new consensual politics. On JP’s interpretation, 
however, it implied, rather, engaging in politics in a non-partisan | 
way in order to transform the old politics into the new. All JP’s 
activities in his last phase are consistent with this interpretation— 
even those concerned with promoting a viable alternative to Con- 
gress. Just as “‘the Father of the Nation’? never became the official 
leader of the new nation-state after independence, so ‘“‘the Father 
of the Janata Party’’ never became, and deliberately declined to 
become, the leader of the new party. 

The failure of JP’s strategy, evident by the time of his death, to 
advance significantly either reform or revolution prompts the ques- 
tion whether or not there is something defective in Gandhi’s Lok 
Sevak Sangh notion. In answering this question, it has to be 
admitted that the Gandhian approach has shown itself remarkably 
effective for certain purposes. In the Indian political culture, 
“‘saints’’ who are seen as being in some sense “‘above politics” are 
capable of eliciting a deep response from masses of people.14 The 
most glaring features of Indian political life are shameless self- 
seeking and the pursuit of narrow sectional interests, bin these co- 
exist alongside selfless service andthe promotion of universalistic 
values. The two are, of course, related: ‘‘the saints’’ exhibiting the 
latter features shine all the more brightly amidst the thronging 
figures exhibiting the former. It is almost as if the entire population 
is engaged in a tacit conspiracy: ‘‘saints’’ are to be permitted and 
up to a point even encouraged in order that others, the sinners, 
may indulge in sordid and shabby politics—a highly convenient 
division of labour! Feelings of guilt engendered by this ‘‘conspi- 
racy’ provide ‘‘the saints’’ with a lever to move the masses. Vinoba, 
with his interpretation of the Gandhian approach, did succeed in 
mobilizing millions to participate, in one way or another, in the 
programmes of Bhoodan and Gramdan. If the participation of 
many of them was largely symbolic, their feelings of guilt were at 
least assuaged. JP, with his rather different interpretation, and 
with his willingness to employ large-scale satyagraha, had even 
more success as a political mobilizer. But neither achieved signifi- 
cant enduring results of a substantive, as distinct from a symbolic, 
kind. 
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From a reformist perspective, it can be argued that what 
is wrong with the Gandhian approach is the idea of construc- 
tive workers abstaining from power and party politics. Mobili- 
zation of individuals and groups in collective action, T. K. 
Oommen has suggested, is not enough to effect social change at 
the structural level: Gandhians must, therefore, ‘‘consciously choose 
to participate in politics and take up positions of authority and 
power in state administration’’.1° To adopt this choice, however, 
would be tantamount to abandoning some important Gandhian 
objectives. Moreover, the argument ignores the fact that, since 
independence, there has been no dearth of attemptsto follow the 
. recommendation and no shortage of ‘‘Gandhians’”’ in Congress, 
other political parties, and state administration. The Janata 
Government, indeed, was headed by an avowed Gandhian, the 
Janata Party adopted a policy of ‘‘Gandhian socialism’’, and its 
MPs together solemnly swore ‘‘to complete the work initiated by 
the Mahatma’’. What, one suspects, is really being suggested by 
this argument is the sociologically naive idea that constructive 
workers are somehow basically different from other people and 
that things would turn out better if the Gandhian leader—Gandhi, 
Vinoba, or JP— were to exercise state power and authority. Gandhi, 
Vinoba and JP all knew better: they realized that their influence 
depended on their remaining, in some sense, ‘‘above’’ the old 
politics. 

From a revolutionary perspective, it can be argued that what is 
required is a reformulation of the Gandhian approach in precisely 
the opposite direction to that recommended by the reformist. What 
is Wrong with Gandhi’s Lok Sevak Sangh thesis is contained in the 
phrase ‘‘guiding political power’’. In this context, ‘‘political power’’ 
can only mean ‘‘state power’’ or power in some way related to the 
state. But the existence of political power, exercised in and through 
a special set of institutions we designate ‘‘the state’’, is one mark 
of mankind’s alienated social life. As the young Marx observed, 
the state is alienated social power. It forms a special organism sep- 
arated through the division of labour from the rest of society which 
it seeks to dominate. Like God, in Feuerbach’s analysis, it is an 
externalization of the power of the human species: it is created by 
humans but perceived by them as having some objective existence, 
standing outside and above them. But, unlike Feuerbach’s God, it 
has a real existence on earth rather than an imaginary existence in 
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heaven. Marx never completely abandoned this view, although in 
his later writings he concentrated more on the well-known function 
of the state asthe instrument of the ruling class. However, the 
same view, in less Hegelian terms, is central to the classical anar- 
chist conception of the state. Thus, Kropotkin defined it as ‘‘a 
power placed above society”’ which includes also ‘‘a territorial con- 
centration and a concentration of many or even all functions of the 
life of society in the hands of a few’’.1® The anarchists, however, 
differed from Marx in according primacy to the state (rather than 
capital) as the decisive cause and expression of human unfreedom. 
The difference was important and led to clashes over strategy, 
but both agreed that, as Marx put it, ‘‘only when man recognises 
and organises his own powers as social forces and so ceases to sep- 
arate social power from himself in the form of political power — 
only then will human emancipation take place’’.!” The state, there- 
fore, must be transcended. It must be transcended at the mental 
level, in the consciousness of the people, by their overcoming ‘‘the 
idea of the state’’, its ‘“‘necessity’’, its ‘‘inevitability’’, its ‘‘permane- 
nce’’; and, concurrently, it must be transcended at the behavioural 
level, in the actions of the people, by their relating to each other in 
a different way. ‘‘The state’, observed the German anarchist, 
Gustav Landauer, ‘‘is a condition, acertain relationship between 
human beings, a mode of behaviour; .we destroy it by contracting 
other relationships, by behaving differently.’’48 More concretely, 
this transcendence can be achieved only by the people taking back 
the power they presently ‘‘delegate’’ to others, exercising that power 
directly and in concert in self-managing institutions. Direct demo- 
cracy is thus the sine qua non of unalienated social power. How to 
achieve direct democracy in all social organizations poses, of 
course, formidable problems, some of which Vinoba and JP tried 
to grapple with, though in the end unsuccessfully. But unlike the 
Marxian dialectic, the Gandhian dialectic, which posits the essent- 
jal unity of means and ends, precludes using alienated social power 
to overcome or to abolish such power. 

The phrase ‘‘guiding political power’’, apart from presuppos- 
ing the continued existence of the state, betrays a latent elitism 
which is antithetical to self-managing direct democracy. For politi- 
cal power to be guided, there must be guides. People are thus divi- 
ded into those who are guided and those who do the guiding. In 
Vinoba’s version of the Gandhian approach, the guides in the end 
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turned out to be the Acharyas who, in consensus, ‘‘speak truth to 
power’. In JP’s version, non-partisan Gandhians persuade the 
people to guide the politicians, the people not restricting themselves 
simply to ‘‘speaking truth to power’’ but barking and snapping 
as well — the People’s Committees as watchdogs. But the only guid- 
ance compatible with self-managing direct democracy is collective 
self-guidance. 

What this perspective implies in terms of a further revision of 
JP’s strategy may be indicated briefly. It implies focusing on ‘“‘state 
power” as the principal opponent, remembering, however, that 
opponents are not always best overcome by direct confrontations 
but, rather, indirectly by sapping and subverting their power. The 
appropriate posture for nonviolent revolutionaries to adopt is that 
of resisting the state, as far as is practical, whichis not the same as 
continually confronting it. Premature direct confrontations are 
likely to prove counter-productive, as was shown in June 1975. The 
perspective implies recognizing that ‘‘state power’’ is always and 
necessarily opposed to ‘‘people’s power’’, thus giving up the illusion 
that in some situations the former will genuinely cooperate with 
the latter. Any cooperation is likely to mask co-optation by the 
state of the people’s movement. As the people’s movement gathers 
strength, the state’s rulers will be sure to respond either by seeking 
to repress it or by co-opting it—the latter constituting the more 
insidious danger. The perspective implies, further, people acting in 
concert asa ‘‘movement’’ and not setting up their own ‘‘people’s 
party’. To set up a “‘party’’, as distinct from generating a ‘‘move- 
ment’’, is to acquiesce inthe division of labour between an elite 
and the masses, the division that has to be overcome. It also means 
the movement devising programmes to ensure that, as part of the 
revolutionary process, the people take back their delegated power 
and become self-activated in and through their own self-governing 
institutions. It follows from this, of course, that the core organiza- 
tions that initiate the movement should themselves be genuinely 
self-governing and that, as new people’s organizations are set up in 
the course of the struggle, they rather than the original core organ- 
zations, should become the carriers of the movement.!® And, finally, 
the perspective implies that nonviolent revolutionaries should have 
the courage to rely on their own distinctive mode of action—non- 
violent direct action, both combative and constructive. 

Much of the evidence presented in the previous chapter sug- 
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gests that the thinking of the radical Sarvodaya group since Janu- 
ary 1980 is proceeding ina revolutionary rather than a reformist 
direction. Signs of this include: the declaration that no govern- 
ment, by whichever party it might be headed, is capable of bring- 
ing about fundamental change; the recognition that the people’s 
committees have not only the watchdog role of checking state 
power but also the role of evolving an alternative to it; the call to 
the people to begin now to practise Lok Swaraj by taking into 
their hands, through Gram Sabhas and people’s committees, the 
management of their own affairs at the local level; and, more gen- 
erally, the attempt to build ‘‘the non-party alternative’’. The Sar- 
vodaya movement which, under JP’s direction, entered a post- 
Vinoba phase, now, since JP’s death, appears to be entering a post- 
JP phase. The developing strategy seems less ambiguous than it did 
a few years ago. 


Ambiguity, however, remains. In part, this is a product of the 
situation in which Indian nonviolent revolutionaries find themsel- 
ves. The slide toward authoritarianism since Mrs Gandhi’s return 
to power has led them, once again, to underline the need to defend 
democratic values and institutions and to preserve civil liberties. 
They argue, not unreasonably, that the more authoritarian the 
system becomes, the harder it will be to make nonviolent revolu- 
tion. But, as JP found, there is tension, if not outright contradic- 
tion, between defending the existing liberal democracy, with all its 
faults, and revolutionizing it. Vigorous pursuit of the first aim may 
require making alliances with those who have no interest in revolu- 
tion, and this may result in deflecting the movement in a reformist 
direction. On the other hand, vigorous pursuit of the second aim 
may antagonize liberal defenders of the existing system and also 
provide excuses for the rulers to impose further authoritarian 
measures. There is no simple solution to the problem this poses, 
and it remains tobe seen whether JP’s descendants will be more 
successful than he was in dealing with it. 

One further doubt may be expressed about the present strategy. 
It relates to the proposal to intervene actively in elections by set- 
ting up ‘“‘people’scandidates’’. The idea of voters, rather than party 
bosses, nominating their own candidates who, if elected, would be 
subject to recall, is indicative of the movement’s adherence to 
radical, as distinct from liberal, democracy. And in any practical 
alternative to the present system, the primary organs of direct 
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democracy would need to elect representatives or, more accurately, 
delegates mandated to conduct business at levels beyond the local. 
But it does not seem likely that the existing system of representa- 
tive and party democracy can be transformed into a radical parti- 
cipatory and partyless democracy by grafting on to it ‘“‘people’s 
candidates’. By choosing to make elections an arena of struggle, 
the movement is choosing to compete in an arena which profession- 
al party politicians, aided by money power, have made their own. 
In Bihar in the mid-1970s — but only in Bihar and only if, before 
the elections then scheduled for 1976, the Janata Sarkars had be- 
come areality—the experiment might have been successful. But 
the situation in the ‘‘intensive areas’’, those where ‘‘people’s candi- 
dates’’ are most likely to be set up, does not appear to be as revo- 
lutionary, or potentially revolutionary, as it was in Bihar in 1975. 
Unless the situation does become ‘‘revolutionary”’ by the time of 
the next general election —in which case they might not be held— 
the attempt to set up ‘‘people’s candidates’’ is not likely to be 
much more successful than previous attempts. Pursuing the attempt 
is more likely to propel the movement in the reformist direction, 
generate confusion about aims, and raise difficult problems such 
as whether a “‘people’s candidate’’ should be supported if a ‘‘good’ 
opposition party candidate stands a better chance of being elected. 
In all normal elections (which do not include those of 1977 when 
the issue was clear cut and they constituted, in effect, a referendum 
on the Emergency) the tactic of boycott, suggested by Vinoba, 
would seem to be amore appropriate way for a revolutionary 
movement to educate the voters. Pursued actively—in a manner 
which Vinoba might not have approved of—boycott of elections 
could be an effective way of demonstrating the people’s withdrawal 
of support from the existing system, their denial of its legitimacy. 
The use of this tactic, however, should only be part of the continu- 
ing and far more important task of building from below the alter- 
native institutions of ‘‘people’s democracy’’. 


In the thirty-five years since independence India’s nonviolent 
revolutionaries have managed to lay a few bricks in the foundation 
ofa nonviolent social order. But some of those bricks crumbled 
and have had to be relaid. The building that is planned to rise on 
the foundations remains on the drawingboard. All three of the 
main architects are now dead and the workers must continue with- 
out their active guidance. Hopes of early completion have been 
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raised and then dashed, raised again and dashed yet again. Experi- 
ence, however, has been gained and the workers of the present 
generation are more realistic than their predecessors. They are 
more aware of the difficulties and recognize that a longer time- 
scale than previously supposed must be adopted. In the near future 
there may be times when the work will proceed rapidly, but they 
arenow prepared to admit that it will be the twenty-first century, 
ather than in the twentieth, before the building of Sarvodaya 
rreally begins to take shape.?° 


Will it ever take shape? Will the nonviolent revolution be com- 
pleted even in the homeland of the Mahatma, Vinoba, and JP? Is 
not the whole enterprise impossible? Maybe. There are reasons 
enough for scepticism. But in face of the disaster that may over- 
take us all, Indians and non-Indians alike, if mankind continues 
to accept Violence rather than Nonviolence as the operative prin- 
ciple of politics, the best hope lies with those who strive, as Gandhi 
did, to make the impossible possible. 
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*8No less than 66 per cent of the Sangh’s office-holders agreed with the state- 
ment; ‘‘While persuasion should be used as much as possible, the Movement 
should also be prepared to organise satyagraha as a means of abolishing land- 
lessness.’” Ostergaard and Currell, The Gentle Anarchists, p. 271. 

29Seventy per cent of the Sangh’s office-holders agreed with the statement: 
‘“‘The Movement should pay more attention to the Government’s programme of 
Panchayati Raj as a means of achieving the Sarvodaya society.’’ Ostergaard and 
Currell, The Gentle Anarchists, p. 248. 

30 Bhoodan, 19 December 1956. 

31Vinoba’s strategy was not as purist as that of the Owenites who sought to 
establish new ‘‘villages of cooperation’’ rather than to communize existing 
villages. ‘‘Outside’’ and ‘‘inside’’ are relative terms and, in a sense, Vinoba was 
also working ‘‘inside’’ the system, since Sarvodaya is a legitimate revolutionary 
movement. 

32Ram, Vinoba and His Mission, p. 509. 

33In many Gramdan villages, some of the larger landowners did not join. The 
model Gramdan Bill prescribed that a village could be declared Gramdan if not 
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less than 80 percent of resident landowners owning at least 50 per cent of the 
village land were in favour. 

*4Ostergaard and Currell, The Gentle Anarchists, p. 263. 

8SBlockdan was defined as a block (a group of about a hundred villages for 
Community Development purposes) in which 85 per cent of the revenue villages 
or 75 per cent of the population (excluding that of the towns) had decided to 
join Gramdan. Districtdan was a district in which all bocks had met the condi- 
tions of Blockdan; and Statedan was a State of the Union in which all districts 
were Districtdans. 

**The Times (London), 13 October 1969. 


Chapter Two. FACE TO FACE: SARVODAYA 
CONFRONTS REALITY 


{Erica Linton, Fragments of a Vision (Varanasi: Serva Sava Sangh, 1971), pp. 
259-60. 

2People’s Action, September, 1969. 

3People’s Action, July-August 1969. This enlarged issue is devoted to the sub- 
ject of Gramdan development. 

4See Mohan Ram, Maoism in India (Delhi, 1971). 

’See F. R. Frankel, India’s Green Revolution (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1971). | 

Sink, 18 January 1970. 

*The Guardian, 17 July 1972. 

*In a discussion between Kaka Kalelkar and Dhirendra Majumdar, the former 
suggested that Vinoba should name two successors, just as Gandhi had named 
Nehru and Vinoba. Dhirendra, however, said that Vinoba believed there would 
be no more leaders. People’s Action, August 1972. 

*The first of these campaigns was at Vilampati in 1965. 

10Tpid., October 1969. 

11People’s Action, November 1969. 

12To help remedy the Sangh’s financial situation it was later decided to try to 
raise ten million rupees for a Gramswaraj Fund in honour of Vinoba’s 75th 
birthday on 11 September 1970. 

13People’s Action, August-September 1971. 

14Tbid., December 1969. 

The paper was entitled ‘‘A turning point in the onward march of Gramdan’’. 
See People’s Action, January 1970. 

16 People’s Action, April 1970. 

1Ibid., June 1970. 

18Tbid., October 1970. 

1*Ibid., August 1970. 
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°Tbid. 


*1Ibid., October 1970. There had been one response to the call at Akteshwar 
in Gujarat. Another threatened satyagraha in the Thana district of Maharashtra 
was called off after a favourable response from the State Government. 

*2Prasad, A Revolutionary’s Quest, Chapter 25. 

28 People’s Action, November 1970. 

4Ibid., January 1971. 

=Ibid., June 1971. 

*6Ibid., January 1972. 


*7An introductory note to the two speeches published in People’s Action, 
(January and February !972) says that ‘‘they gave great commotion to the 
workers not because they said anything new, but because they echoed the 
thoughts and agonies of the workers, and brought onto the surface the contrast 
and contradictions through which the movement is passing.” 

8 People’s Action, December 1971. 

22Tbid., October 1971. 

S0Ibid., April 1972. 

*!The first surrender had been made to Vinoba in 1960 since when the Sangh 
had established a Peace Committee in the area. 

*2The Pian was drawn up by the Association of Voluntary Agencies for Rural 
Development and involved the cooperation of several other outside agencies, 
including the Khadi Commission. See People’s Action, July 1971. In 1974, 
following some criticisms of the project, JP requested the A. N. Sinha Institute, 
Patna, of which he was chairman, to conduct a survey of Sarvodaya develop- 
ment in Musahari. The report, mainly negative in its findings, is published in 
the Institute’s Journal of Social and Economic Studies, IV, 1, March 1976. 

33 People’s Action, July 1972. 

*4I bid. } 

351 bid., December 1969. 

3éIbid., January 1970. 

s"Ibid., February 1970. 

38Ibid., March 1970. 

Ibid., January 1971. 

*Ibid., February 1971. 

“'Ibid., March 1971. 

**See the article by Narendra Goyal in People’s Action, March 1971. 

*8People’s Action, June 1971. 

*Ibid., November 1971. 

“Tbhid. 

“sIbid., December 1971. 


‘“"Ibid., June 1972. It was reported that he had conducted his campaign “‘in 
a principled way’’ and spent only Rs. 800. Gora had admitted that at first such 


candidates would lose, but argued that they would provide the voters with a 
genuine alternative. 


48 People’s Action, July 1972. 


4° Report of the Bangalore Meet (Gopuri: Sarva Seva Sangh, 1972); see, also, 
Church, 1980, p. 107. . 
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‘°Author’s interview with Radhakrishna. 

51Ror some reason the Bangalore conference was not reported in People’s 
Action. ‘ 

82The Patriot, 18 July 1972. 

53Free Press, 19 July 1972. 

547ndian Express, 17 July 1972. 

55People’s Action, August 1972. 

5§New Wave, 1 October 1972. The phrase anticipated the CPI line on the 
Bihar movement later. 

57 People’s Action, November 1972. 

88Ibid. Following the Kurukshetra Sammelan, the Sangh’s president discussed 
Vinoba’s five-point programme with him and, on this occasion, Vinoba said 
that Gramswaraj was in the mainstream but Brahma Vidya, i.e., personal purity 
and love was its basis. 

59At the Sangh’s session, in May 1972,it had been decided that prohibition 
in Rajasthan should be another “‘national front’’ of the movement. 

6°The campaign was led by Sunderlal Bahuguna. See the pamphlet by A. 
Mishra and S. Tripathi, Chipko Movement (New Delhi, 1978). 

61The number of 5,000 was given by Vinoba in an interview withR. R. 
Diwakar, reported in People’s Action, October 1972. 

82People’s Action, September and October 1972. According to Jagannathan, a 
feature of these conflicts was that the CPI(M) supported the landowners! 

83Ibid., February 1973. 

S4Tbid., September 1972. 

SSI bid. 

86Tbid., April 1973. 

S7Ibid., October 1973. 

88Ibid., February 1973. 3 

**Tbid., April 1973. 

Tbid., March 1973. 

The letters are published in Brahmanand, Towards Total Revolution, Vol. IV, 
pp. 35-39 and 40-42. 

72People’s Action, March 1973. 

Ibid., August 1973. 

74The issue of whether the movement should take up current problems asa 
way of rousing the masses was an old one. Vinoba always deprecated the idea, 
but in 1965 no less than 74 per cent of the Sangh’s office-holders thought the 
movement should do so. See Ostergaard and Currell, The Gentle Anarchists, pp. 
236-39, where it is suggested that sucha move would propel the movement in 
the direction of conventional politics. 

75People’s Action, August 1973. 

**Ibid., October 1973. 

7See Church, 1980, p. 111. Kripalani, in 1951, had founded the Kisan Maz- 
door Praja Party which later merged with the Socialist Party. Badshah Khan, 
referred to in the next paragraph of the text, on visiting Vinoba in 1969, had 
also criticized the movement for its apolitical approach. 

*8Expressed in an interview with the author. 
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7°People’s Action, October 1973. At the Sangh session, September, Vinoba 
had been asked how he would apply moral pressure on the Government. His 
reply suggested that his chosen instrument would be the Acharyakul rather than 
the Sangh. It was necessary, he said, to develop the power of learned people. 
Holding themselves aloof from the parties their ‘‘uncontaminated”’ views, arrived 
at by consensus, would have an impact on the people andthe government. 
Later, during the Emergency, as we shall see in Chapter Five, Vinoba was to 
apply this idea. 

80On a much smaller scale, the School of Nonviolence at Rajghat, New Delhi, 
established in 1970, had included among its activities camps for college students 
which were organized by its associate director, Arya Bushan Bharadwaj. 

81People’s Action, December 1973; Everyman’s, 22 December 1973. The appeal 
is sometimes referred to as ‘*Youth for Democracy’’. In his Prison Diary, (p. 10), 
JP noted that the appeal was written as a result of his feeling ‘‘an inner urge to 
give a call to youth’’. As we have seen, however, it is clear that other Sarvo- 
daya leaders, notably Radhakrishna, had earlier felt the need to make sucha 
call. 

8&*Supplement to Nagpur Times, 25 December 1975. The words are taken 
from an article entitled ‘‘Sarvodaya and Total Revolution’’. The supplement 
was published on the day that Vinoba broke his year of self-imposed silencc. In 
publishing the article at a time when JP’s movement for total revolution was 
being repressed, the editor appears to have wished to remind his readers that 
Vinoba also wanted a total revolution in which youth would constitute the 
vanguard. 

83Interview with the author. 

84People’s Action, October 1973. 

SI bid., January 1974. 

*6The two letter are referred to in an article in People’s Action, November 
1973. 

87 People’s Action, January 1974. 

*8The programme was put forward in an address to the Radical Humanists, a 
group inspired by the ideas of the former Communist, M. N. Roy, whose con- 
cept of partyless democracy had influenced JP’s thinking on the subject. Some 
prominent Radical Humanists later became active in Citizens for Democracy. 
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Chapter Three. FROM STUDENT REBELLION 
TO TOTAL REVOLUTION 


1For an account of both the Gujarat and the Bihar agitations, see Ghanshyam 
Shah, Protest Movements in Two Indian States (Delhi, 1977). 

2People’s Action, February 1974. 

3People’s Action, April 1974. 
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4Prison Diary, p. 34. 

5People’s Action, February 1974. 

®V. Nargolkar, JP’s Crusade for Revolution (New Delhi, 1975), p. 9. In his 
Prison Diary (p. 24), however, JP states that ‘‘some of its prominent leaders 
claimed to have followed the lead I had given.’’ 

*Radhakrishna was here writing about the agitation in its early days. Later, 
there was considerable looting and burning of private and public property; and 
about 100 people were killed in police firings. 

8L.N. Lal, Jayaprakash, Rebel Extraordinary (New Delhi, 1975), p. 169. 

®*The Tribune, 4 February 1974. 

Lal, op. cit., p. 169. One well-known Sarvodaya leader in Gujarat, 
Harivallabh Parekh, was highly critical of the Gujarat agitation. He had earlier 
resigned from the Sangh’s Executive because he wished to participate actively in 
elections and in favour of the Congress party. 

11The State was placed under President’s rule on 9 February 1974 and the 
Assembly suspended. 

12H industan Times, 13 February 1974. 

13People’s Action, March 1974. On his arrival in Ahmedabad, JP called on the 
Governor and urged him to deal firmly with the anti-social elements. Jndian 
Express, 13 February 1974. 

147y 1973, JP had twice met the Prime Minister to diacus the issue of political 
corruption and electoral reform. See his Prison Diary, p. 24. 

18Indian Express, 15 February 1974. Information about what transpired at the 
meeting was supplied to me in an interview with Radhakrishna. 

16In a discussion later with women at Vinoba’s ashram, Mrs Gandhi is report- 
ed to have made this point, adding that itwas the only mistake she made in 
dealing with the movement! . 

17The Searchlight, 17 March 1974. 

18The summary was as follows: ‘‘They as a group have condemned the arson 
and the looting and other acts of violence. At the Secretariat they were comple- 
tely peaceful to start with. They lay down across the gate by which the Gover- 
nor was to drive to the Assembly. They were asked to get up; they refused and 
told the Police they could arrest them if they desired. They were told they were 
arrested. Some stood up and others were getting up. Suddenly lathis began to 
strike them. Upon that word spread among the thousands of students gathered 
there that ‘our leaders have been beaten up’. It was then that the brickbatting 
started and the rest followed.”’ 

19Pegople’s Action, April 1974. 

20Indian Nation, 19 February 1974. 

21Mrs Gandhi may have been responding to an attack made on her the day 
before by JP. In his contribuiion to the second convention on ‘‘National Con- 
sensus’’, he is reported to have attacked the Prime Minister’s leadership as 
‘‘ruinous’’. The Motherland (New Delhi), 1 April 1974. 

227 al, op. cit., p. 170. 

23%ndian Express 2 April 1974. 

*Nargolkar, op. cit., p. 98. The person Mrs Gandhi probably had most in 
mind as JP’s beneficiary was R.N. Goenka, the publisher of Everyman’s 
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Weekly. 

28 Hindustan Times, 8 April 1974. Commenting on ‘a curious chorus’, the paper 
noted the convergence of interest of the ruling party and the CPI in denouncing 
JP’s stand. For an example of Communist attacks on JP at this time, see The 
Patriot, 15 February 1974. The CPI also denounced JP as ‘‘the Chief Mentor 
of the organisers of March 18 vandalism’’, according to the editorial in Indian 
Nation, 24 March 1974. 

26 People’s Aciion, April 1974, which, however, misdates the statement. Kuldip 
Nayar in The Statesman, 15 June 1974, reported after interviewing JP that the 
latter made no secret of how hurt he had been by Mrs Gandhi’s Bhubaneswar 
speech and that his personal relations with her had ended since. 

27The article in Everyman’s referred to was written in response to the CPI’s 
campaign of vilification. In providing information about how he maintained 
himself, JP stated that he had deposited the 10,000 dollars he had received as 
the Ramon Magsaysay Award for Peace in a firm in Calcutta and that he was 
getting Rs. 400 monthly as interest on it. 

**Bibhuti Mishra, an associate of Gandhi during the Champaran satyagraha. 
Mishra’s main point, however, was the one being made by the CPI : there were 
strong internal and external forces at work wanting to create confusionin the 
country and thereby jeopardize India’s independence. Indian Express, 5 April 
1974. 

2® People’s Action, April 1974. 

30The comments were made on 28 September 1973 but published in People’s 
Action, April 1974. 

3tAsked what adviced he would give the Government, Vinoba added: ‘‘Please 
never lose your equanimity . . .whatever the provocations from the other side.’’ 
People’s Action, April 1974, 

32 People’s Action, April 1974. 

33No date, but 1974. Patil’s note is dated 7 February 1974. 

%4The Searchlight, 14 October 1973. 

35In People’s Action, April 1974, Manmohan Choudhuri followed up his 
earlier article with another, entitled ‘‘The social revolution and satyagraha’’. 
Although he again defended Vinoba’s concept of ‘‘positive’’ satyagraha from 
critics such as Kripalani, Choudhuri concluded that Vinoba’s analysis of satya- 
graha had a flaw. ‘‘So-called negative satyagraha has one positive aspect in that 
ina situation in which one set of people are cowed by another, it teaches the 
former to throw off their fear and submissiveness. This involves the imbibing of 
very positive and new values essential for the new social order.’’ Satyagraha 
could be used to bring about fundamental changes like the abolition of private 
property, and Gandhi, Choudhuri thought, would have used it to overturn the 
Status quo. 

36However, Patil had argued only a little earlier that the basic cause of ‘‘the 
present predicament’’ in the country was ‘‘the preoccupation of ‘the ruling party 
with the desire to perpetuate its power, by means which violate all codes of 
political conduct.’’ People’s Action, March 1974. Experience during the emer- 
gency led Patil to distance himself from ‘the Vinoba faction’. 

37Quoted in People’s Action, April 1974. 
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This slogan, it should be noted, was popularized on 16 March 1974 ina 
demonstration organized, not by the Bihar Chhatra Sangharsh Samiti (BCCS) 
but by the Bihar Naujawan Sangharsh Morcha—an organization of CPI students 
formed, on 26-27 February 1974, as a result of a split in the conference which 
launched the BCSS. 

3®The official figure was eight, but according to The Searchlight, 15 April 1974, 
the real figure was about 50. 

40People’s Action, June 1974. 

4INargolkar, op. cit., p. 110. 

42People’s Action, June 1974. 

43In the speech of 5 June, giving the call to ‘Total Revolution’, JP had this to 
say about leadership: ‘‘Ever since I first gave the call of Youth for Democracy, 
I have been telling youth that they should be their own leaders. I will only 
advise. But friends insisted that I should accept the burden of leadership. I 
hesitated, but before going from Patna (to Vellore) I accepted the task in all 
humility, realising my own great limitations. However, I would humbly submit 
that I won’t agree to be a leader only in name. I will take the advice of all, of 
the students, of the people, the Jan Sangharsh Samitis. But the decisions will be 
mine and you will have to accept them. Then alone will my leadership have 
meaning, and this revolution may be successful.’’ Everyman's Weekly, 22 June 
1974. | 

§47ndian Nation, 22 March 1974. 

*5Ibid., 24 March 1974. 

“6The suggestion was made to Kuldip Nayar in an interview, The Statesman, 
15 June 1974. : 

*7In his speech of 5 June, JP proposed from 7 June a satyagraha at the four 
gates to the Assembly: ‘‘We won’t let them (the MLAs) go, we won’t allow the 
Assembly to function. If they want to go in, they must go over our bodies. If 
arrests are made, we'll fill the jails.”’ If the satyagraha grew, then further steps 
would be taken to ‘‘gherao’”’ the MLAs’ house: ‘‘We won’t let them come out. 
We won't obstruct their children or wives, but we won’t allow the MLAs to 
move out. .. . From now on, we will not demand that the Assembly should be 
dissolved Our slogan will be, we’ll dissolve the Assembly.’’ Everyman’s Weekly, 
22 June 1974. He had apparently changed his mind by the time he spoke to 
Kuldip Nayar! 

*8People’s Action, May 1974. It is interesting to note that in an early issue of 
Everyman’s, 28 July 1973, a leading article on the ‘‘Right of Protest’’ referred to 
the “gherao”’ as ‘‘the most dastardly and consequently the most repugnant form 
of protest that we have seen’’. 

4° Amrita Bazar Patrika, 19 June 1974, reported the allegation that Ratahal 
Choudhry, an MLA who had resigned from the Jana Sangh (thus evading the 
party’s call for resignation) was paraded for a full hour through the streets of 
Ranchi with a chain round his waist, no policeman coming to his rescue. The 
Patna correspondent of The Hindu, 18 January 1965, shortly after the assassination 
of L.N. Mishra, provided details, with names, of several other incidents of harass- 
ment of Bihar legislators, claiming that ‘‘in all, over 60 MLAs were manhand- 
led and assaulted by supporters of the agitation’’. The article is very hostile to 
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the Bihar movement and contains obvious exaggerations, e.g., two legislators 
*‘were severely lynched (sic) by the supporters of the agitation’’ as a result of 
which one received ‘‘multiple injuries’’ and the other’s “Shand was fractured’. 
 50Shah, 1977, p. 115. , 7 

*tThe Gaya police firings of 12 April 1974 were probably the most blatant 
example of official violence, as distinct from legal force. Disgusted with the 
official enquiry, JP set up his own enquiry committee which reported on 20 May, 
1974. According to this report, six of the dead were murdered in cold blood by 
a Border Security Force man, without any semblance of authority. Further, one 
magistrate handed over the situation to a BSF officer and asked him to disperse 
the violent mob by open firing. This blanket order, the report claims, was mani- 
festly illegal. Everyman’s Weekly, 25 May 1974. 

82The procession was the culmination of the campaign to collect signatures 
calling for the resignation of the Government and the dissolution of the Assem- 
bly. A truckload of signatures and thumb impressions, numbering ‘some two 
millions, was submitted. 

53An editorial comment in Amrita Bazar Patrika, 15 June 1974, suggested that 
the publicised differences might be of serious concern to believers in Sarvodaya, 
but that would not have much impact on the Bihar movement, most of the 
students not being interested in ‘‘metaphysical subtleties’’. While this comment 
contains an element of truth, the significance of the differences between Vinoba 
and JP should not be overlooked even from the perspective of the Bihar move- 
ment. It is arguable that, if Vinoba had supported the movement, Sarva Seva 
Sangh as an organisation would have done so and that, as a consequence, 
Sarvodaya workers might have played a larger and more effective part in it, 
reducing the role of the opposition parties. 

54As reported by Prabhas Joshi in Hindustan Times, 19 June 1974. 

55Nargolkar, op.cit., p. 111. 

56 Hindustan Times, 19 June 1974. 

57Shah, 1977, p. 97, provides details of the composition of the Bihar CSS. JP, 
in his Prison Diary, pp. 56-57, claimed that while the student leadership of the 
movement had strong party affiliations, he succeeded in keeping the party 
influences low. 

58 People’s Action, May 1974. 

5*Jayaprakash Narayan, Total Revolution (Varanasi, 1975) p. 50. 

6°Perhaps also their confusion. JP’s statement suggests that he envisaged 
partyless democracy as the ultimate goal. But Radhakrishna, in making the 
point that it was not an issue in the Bihar movement, wrote: ‘‘JP has suggested 
partyless democracy not as a final solution but as the starting point of what 
could be a lively debate among politicians and political scientists. ..’’ People’s 
Action, June 1974. But if the concept was ‘‘the starting point’’, it could not fail 
to be an issue in the Bihar movement. 

61Jndian Recorder and Digest, February 1974. 

2] ater in the month the Executive of the Jana Sangh in Bihar explled eleven 
of its twenty four MLAs for six years for denying the directive to resign. Jndian 
Recorder and Digest, July 1974. A Socialist Party MLA resigned trom his party 
expressing disagreement with partyless democracy; and the Bihar unit of the 
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SSP, having removed the State secretary for anti-party activities, threatened to 
expel nine of its seventeen MLAs, if they did not resign from the Assembly. 

*8{ndian Recorder and Digest, June 1974. 

84The Statesman, 15 June 1974. 

85 4mrita Bazar Patrika, 19 June 1974. 

*6The Motherland, 29 June 1974. 

8?Indian Recorder and Digest, July 1974. 

S*Ibid. 

8*People’s Action, July-August 1974. 

In the programme announced on 5 June, after consultation with student 
leaders and others, JP called for the colleges and universities to be closed for one 
year. On 29 June, he urged the students to take the view that the time was one 
for struggle, not for studies. Everyman’s Weekly, 20 July 1974. 

People’s Action, October 1974. 

72The Government of India having declared its intention not to use nuclear 
power for making weapons, Vinoba added that he did not share the apprehen- 
sions voiced by some members of the Acharyakul. The argument that a poor 
country could not afford to spend money on a nuclear programme, the Acharya 
(Vinoba)—evidently no economist—dismissed blithely: ‘*What does it cost, after 
all? Money comes from the Nasik factory where they must have printed some 
extra currency notes. And the power that we will get from this investment will 
irrigate the parched lands. When it happens, this will wipe out poverty in 
India.”’ 

73 People’s Action, July-August 1974. 

74Prabhas Joshi, ‘How Vinoba Saved the Sarvodaya Movement’’, Everyman’s 
Weekly, 27 July 1974. 
78JP, **‘The Significance of the Vinoba Way’’, Everyman’s Weekly, 27 July 
1974. : 

76As reported by Joshi in Everyman’s Weekly, 27 July 1974. 

7Suresh Ram, ‘“‘JP’s Movement and Sarvodaya’’, The Tribune, 2 August 
1974. 

?7*Nargolkar, op. cit., p. 120. 

7®People’s Action, July-August 1974. 

80Fyeryman’s Weekly, 27 July 1974. 

‘tL al, op. cit., p. 177. 

82JP, writing in the same issue as Joshi, 27 July 1974, said he did not think it 
proper for him to say publicly anything about his talks with Vinoba. Vinoba 
was averse to disclosing topics discussed at private meetings. Later, some of 
JP’s political supporters pressed for the disclosure of topics discussed between 
Vinoba and Mrs Gandhi on the ground of their general interest to the public. 
But no such pressure was placed on JP on this occasion, although the matter 
was of no less public interest. 

83 People’s Action, Juiy-August 1974. All of the quotations in next paragraphs 
in the text are taken from Suresh Ram’s account. 

84Since the sense of the statement suggests it, I have added the parenthetic 
‘not’ to the quotation as given in People’s Action. Nirmala Deshpande seemed 
to be echoing here Vinoba’s point that Sarvodaya aims at “‘self-government’’: 
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‘“My voice is raised in opposition to good government. .. what seems to me to 
be wrong is that we should allow ourselves to be governed at all, even by a good 
government.’ Vinoba Bhave, Democratic Values (Kashi: Sarva Seva Sangh, 
1962), pp. 12-13. } 

®5Nargolkar, 1977, p. 122, and Suresh Ram, The Tribune, 2 August 1974, 
respectively. 

86 Author’s interview with a member of the Executive. According to Lal, the 
Executive was split 21 to 3. But not all the 21 could be regarded as belonging 
to ‘‘the JP faction’’, even though they were prepared not to oppose the 
resolution. 

87 Everyman's Weekly, 27 July 1974. 

8sSuresh Ram gives the figure as 17 in his account in The Tribune, 2 August 
1974. 

89Fyeryman’s Weekly, 27 July 1974. 

9°As reported by Joshi in Everyman’s Weekly, 27 July 1974. 

®1People’s Action, July-August 1974. Vinoba also referred to his jocular 
remark about Everyman’s made in his opening address, explaining that as ‘“‘a 
faddist about the Devanagari script’’ he had meant that he would like to see even 
English language papers appearing in that script. JP promptiy responded to 
the point by saying that from 15 August one-sixth of Everyman’s would be in 
Devanagari. Inthe event, this proved impracticable, but a complete Hindi 
edition of the paper was subsequently produced. 

*2The meeting set up a subcommittee to recommend changes in the Sangh, 
but continuing crisis in the organisation made it impossible to reach agreement. 

93 People’s Action, July-August 1974. 

94 yeryman’s Weekly, 27 July 1974. * 

% People’s Action, July-August 1974. 

*Suresh Ram reported that some Sarvodaya workers felt that the President 
could have shown ‘“‘greater forbearance and handled the situation more care- 
fully’’ and that they regarded the resignations as indirect pressure on them. 
The Tribune, 2 August 1974. 

87 People’s Action, July-August 1974. 

*8Fyeryman’s Weekly, 20 July 1974. 

*l bid: 

100 People’s Action, September 1974. 

101]n his Prison Diary, p. 22, JP opined that the people’s struggle committees 
at the village level performed the same function as that envisaged in the 
Sarvodaya scheme for Gramswarajya, except that ‘‘many of them were active 
and not only on paper’’. It was, he believed, ‘‘the atmosphere’ which had 
made them ‘‘come to life’’. 

:02*The bandh was near total and generally peaceful. It received unprece- 
dented support and brought life to a standstill throughout the State.’’ Indian 
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112People’s Action, October 1974. 
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Everyman’s Weekly, 20 July 1974. 
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of People’s Action to providing some, but not much, space for critics of the 
Bihar movement, such as Harivallabh Parekh. He may also have been encou- 
raged to publish N.C: Kasliwal’s vigorous criticism of Vinobas views on 
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CONCLUSION 


1As JP put it, ‘There is hardly any difference between Sarvodaya and Total 
Revolution. If there is any, then Sarvodaya is the goal and Total Revolution 
the means. Total Revolution is basic change in all aspects of life. There cannot 
be Sarvoday without this’’. This statement is used as the epigraph of the journal 
Vigil. 

*See J. A. Naik, From Total Revolution to Total Failure (Delhi: National 
Publishing House, 1979). Compare the] same author’s equally rhetorical, The 
Great Janata Revolution, 1977. 

3See Inder Jit. ‘‘Protest from Paunar’’, Economic Times, 6 September 1977. 

‘JP’s admiration, doubtless qualified, of the Russian revolutionary leader is 
suggested by the photograph of Lenin he displayed prominently is one of the 
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148Quoted in M. Buber, Paths in Utopia (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1949), p. 46. 

*Many Gandhian constructive work organizations are still far from self- 
governing. However, the problems has been recognized and in recent years there 
has beena move towards making them self-managing. Even in the Sarva Seva 
Sangh, with its highly democratic constitution, decision-making tended to be in 
the hands of the charismatic leader (Vinoba). The more recent idea of ‘‘collec- 
tive leadership”’ reflects more genuinely democratic decision-making. With re- 
gard to the idea that people’s organizations should become the carriers of the 
movement, it is interesting to note that Vinoba once suggested that the Gram 
Sabhas of the Gramdan villages, rather than the Sarvodaya Mandals, should 
become the basic units of the Sarva Seva Sangh. In 1975, also, when the 
Sangh was “frozen’’ and radical Sarvodaya workers discussed setting up a new 
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The Sangh constitutes ‘‘a moral elite’’, as distinct from ‘‘a power elite’’, and 
should progressively disappear as the values fostered by this elite become the 
values of the masses. 
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acharya 
Acharyakul 
adhyatma 
adivasis 

advaita 

ahimsa 

Akhil Bharat 
anushasan parva 


atmadan 
atmanushasan 


bandh 


bhoodan 
blockdan 


buddhidan 


Chhatra Sangharsh Samiti 
Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini 


dan 
Devanagari 


dharma 
dharna 
Districtdan 


duragraha 
dwaita 


Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 


Gandhi Maidan 
gherao 

Go-Seva Sangh 
gramdan 


gram sabha 


Glossary 


teacher 

association or family of teachers 
spirituality 

tribal peoples 

non-dualism 

non-injury, nonviolence 

All India : 

the discipline laid down by acharyas for the 
guidance of their pupils 

sacrifice of life 

self-discipline 


general stoppage of work and business 

landgift 

extension of the gramdan idea to a block, an 
administrative unit in the Community Develop- 
ment Programme 

gift of mental abilities 


Students’ Struggle Committee 
the Student and Youth Struggle Force - 


gift, donation 


the Hindi script which Vinoba advocated as 
the common script for all Indian languages 
religious duty 

a sit-down to enforce the performance of a duty 
extension of the gramdan idea to a district, a 
major administrative unit in India 

stubborn persistence in a cause that is prejudged 
dualism 
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revenue to the state 
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Gandhian movement in India during 
recent years that have been marked by 
deep controversy, high drama and conti- 
nuing crisis. As such, it will be of speciai 
interest to those concerned with the 
application to politics of the Gandhian 
philosophy of nonviolence. But it will 
also interest students of contemporary 
Indian politics, social movements, the 
politics of development, and all those — 
Marxists and others —who are inclined 
to dismiss, without proper examination 
of the evidence, the Gandhian concept 
of nonviolent revolution. 
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